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| ‘The Black Carib of Honduras are often mentioned by 


travelers and West Indi: Pstorians, but information on them, 


Aneluding that contained in ad articles by Conzemius, is 
“fragmentary. present study, which it is hoped will aid 
in filling in this gap in the data from Afroamerican eorectaal 


is based on field materials collected during the period Au-— 
gust 1947 to August, 1948, in Trujillo, the capital, as it. 
were, of the Black Carib. “Wine and a half months of the pe- 


riod of field study were spent in this ecbes; | In addition, 


the Carib settlements of the Island of Roatan and the Carib- 


bean Coast, from Puerto Barrios, in Guatemala to Iniona, in 


Mosquitia. territory, were visited. 


| I wish to express my gratitude to the Carnegie Corpo- 
pation ‘of New York and to Northwestern Vaiversi ty for financial 


assistance which made it possible to conduct the field research 


and work up the data. I am grateful to Professor Melville J. 


Herskovits and Mrs, Prencce S. Herskovits, whose advice has 

neon of invaluable help; ana to Mr. Douglas Taylor, of Magua, 
‘Dominica, who made available his Imowledge of things Caribbean 
both in Trujillo and during the semester Mr. Taylor spent in | 


Evanston. ‘Thanks are also due to the officers of the Honduran 


Mints try of Baucation, who made it possible for me to prolong 
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my stay in Honduras during a period of political unrest ; .. ‘to 


Dr. fos, Guilbert of Tegucigalpa, for advice given and for using 


his ‘influence to further the purposes of the anthropological 
researches; and to Mrs, Naomi Brickman, for editorial help and 


‘the typing of the first half of this dissertation. 
Finally, a word of thanks to my ‘Black Carib friends 


| » whose interest in their own cultural 
| traditions and cordiality greatly enhanced the value of thd > 


cooperation, 


Paulo, Brazil Ruy Coelho 
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follows: 


- CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Cultural change hés always been a focal point of in- 


‘terest in scientific anthropology; but it was during the last 
decades of the Nineteenth Century that the great expansion of 


European colonial powers created, on 4 scale never seen before 9 
sipertwmaitios fer observing the types of change which occur 
when peoples having different cultural heritages come into 
contact, The main concept guiding ethnological research at 


that time was that of diffusion, which in the hands of Franz 


Boas and his American disciples had become a precise and fruit- 
ful operational tool. Boas' views on cultural borrowing, which 


(constitute a remarkable improvement over those held by Elliot 


Smith, Perry, Graebner, Schmidt and other representatives of 
the diffusionist schools, have been recently summarized as 


1. The descriptive study of diffusion a8 a preliminary 
to the analytical study of process; ce: 5 : 


2, ‘The study of diffusion must be inductive, in that 
associated traits of cultures (culture-complexes) held 


diffused must be considered in terms of their inner rela- 
tionships rather than as groupings arbitrarily classified 


3. The study of diffusion must work from the particu- 


| lay to the general, plotting distribution of traits in 


restricted areas before proceeding to the mapping of their 
distribution on a continental, to say nothing of a world- 
wide basis; 
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‘mowledge of the phenomena of culture could be vastly extended. 


‘However, though the techniques of analysis of culture traits 


i 


‘main only for conjecture. ne A 


li, The approach to the study of the dynamic process, 
of which diffusion is but one expression, must be psycho- 
logical, and reach back to the individual ot | the —" 
hension of the realities of cultural change, 1 oe 


On these bases, field work could proceed at a rapid pace, end 


end areas, and the concept of diffusion proved to be valuable 
instruments for investigating achieved cultural transmission, 
they seemed less adequate to the study of culture contacts in 
the contemporary vented, Research carried out within the 

(framework of diffusion provided a clear picture of the results 


of change in culture, "yet how it happened, when it occurred, 


and by whom the change was brought about, in such studies re- 


| Interest in the dynamic aspects of culture contact, 


which had been stimulated by Boas himself, inspired numerous 


researches, in the years of the first post-war period, Ac- 


cumulation of fresh material necessitated a conceptual reori- 


entation and led to the preparation of a "Memorandum on the 


Study of Acculturation," by a committee of the Social Science 


Research Council, in which was presented the following defini- 


tion of the term: | 


Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result 
when groups of individuals come into continuous first, hand 
contact, with changes in the cultural 


1y, Je Herskovits, 194.8, Pe 515. 


2m. J. Herskovits, 1948, p. 526, 
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patterns of either or both groups.° 
Assimilation, a sociological term of limited use in anthropol- 
ogy because, in the words of Park, who. coined it, it is a po- 


litical rather than a cultural concept, nt was recognized as a 


‘seniidile phase of the process of acculturation, though not a | 
necessary one.? Thé collective, rather than the individual — 
acquisition of culture is emphasized here. Nevertheless, as 


it was later demons trated » Single individuals may be agents of 


acculturation, which can take place through contacts lacking 
continuity.© Subsequent publications by the three signers of 
this "Memorandum" have refined the definition, and these con- 
‘ceptual and methodological contributions, with those of other 
writers that bear on the topic, may be next discussed.’ 
Redfield, under the influence of the school of Durk- 


heim, of the German "formalist" sociologists, and of mameneree~ 
Brown, has been mainly concerned with problems of social a 


eae, He sees the dynamics of acculturation in terms of 


3R, Redfield, R. Linton, Me Herskovits, 1936, 
PP. 149-50. 


Lee. Park, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 


Vol. II, PPe 281-82, 


Sthe interplay of both these processes, or phases of 


i process, is illuminated by Willems’ researches in Southern 


Brazil, According to him, the descendants of Germans living 


in that part of the world have undergone acculturation, having 
achieved a synthesis of German and Brazilian cultural. elements. 
But in so far as they do not regard themselves as full members 


of the Brazilian society, which does not consider 136) as such, 
they are not completely assimilated, (Willems, 196. ) 


Herskovits, 1938, pp. 11-12. 
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\their specific functions are particularly emphasized, 


ation," Herskovits, has directed his efforts mainly to the a 


Negroes who have lived for years under a slavery system,, and 
who suffered every type of pressure and influence which sought 


‘the passage from a folk culture, pervaded with the sacred to , ; 
a secular urban culture, Change is viewed as the result of | q 
‘menbers of smaller communities gravitating to cities, while 


these small communities themselves expand to ‘increasingly re- 
semble larger towns, Causes outside the social structure are 


referred to only in passing, and do not play a major role in 
his explanations,’ The inter-relatedness of institutions and 


' Another of the authors of the "Memorandum on Accultur- 


study of acculturation ia a historical perspective, His re- 
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searches carried out in Africa and the New World bring to the 
fore the quality of resilience of culture, and its capacity 


for adaptation to new conditions, He has shown that New World 


to make them forsake their own ways and adopt those of their 


masters, have, nevertheless, preserved Significant parts 


their original cultural heritage. Anelysis of the means em- 
ployed by New World Negroes for reworking their own designs 
for living to fit the institutions of the European peoples 
among whom they ‘lived, prompted Herskovits to devise new con- 


.ceptual instruments, such as cultural focus and reinterpreta- 


tion, which, with his views on socialization and encultura- 


tion, served as methodological bases for this study, and will . 


TR, Redfield, 191, passim, 


the passage from a folk culture, pervaded with the sacred to 


a secular urban culture, Change is viewed as the result of 
members of smaller communities gravitating ’e cities, while 


these smell communities themselves expand to increasingly re- 
semble lerger towns, Causes outside the social structure are 


oe vatein to only in passing, and do not play a major role in 


his. explenations, / The inter-relatedness of institutions and 


their specific functions are particularly emphasized, 
| Oe Another of the authors of the "Memorandum on Aceultur- 
ation," Herskovits, has directed his efforts mainly to the 
study of acculturation in a historical perspective, His re- 
searches carried out in Africa and the New World bring to the 


fore the quality of resilience of culture, and its capacity 


ee for, _ to new conditions, He has shown that New World 


4 Negroes who have lived for years under a slavery system, and 
who suffered every type of pressure and influence which sought 
to make them forsake their own ways and adopt those of their | 
| masters, hava, nevertheless, preserved significant parts of 


their original cultural te EO is of the means em- 


ployed by New World Negroes for orking their own consqne 


for living to fit the institutions of the European peoples 
among whom they lived, prompted Herskovits to devise new con- 
 ceptual instruments such as ‘gultural focus and reinterpreta- 


© 


tion, which, with his views on socialization and encultura- 


Elonwmgerved as me thodological bases for this study, and will 
| 
Redfield, passim, 
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be discussed later on, His approach emphasizes the processes | 
underlying the institutions to which they give rise. Culture 
is conceived by him as 6 system of forces in which forms may 


substitute for one another without changing its essential 


in the interrelations of cultural and egies skis processes. 


phys iognomy. | 


‘Finally, the thira signer of the "Memorandum on Ac-_ 


culturation, " Ralph Linton, was interested in the study of ac- 


eulturation of American Indian tribes and other peoples,” and 
10 
His analyses, in collaboration with Abram Kardiner, of the 
culture of the Tanala, the Marquesans and the Comanche throw 
light on the part played by "basic personality structure" ‘ia 
acculturative situations. 

"Basic personality structure" designates the psycho- 
logical features held in common by all the members of a group, 


‘who have been reared according to the same culturally patterned 
techniques, From the basic experiences of oneay individual 


development are also derived, through the mechanism of projec- — 
tion, the explanations of the universe and ‘man action termed 


systems" or “value attitude systems," 


In relatively stable cultures » such as those of "primitive" 
societies, there is a close inter-relation between the . 
basic and the culture as a whole, For 


8ror a list of Herskovits' main works see Bib1i- 
ography at the end of this work, : 


Linton (ed, ), 19h0. 


10R, Linton, 19h5 Kardiner, Linton, et al., 1939; 
‘Kardiner, Linton, et al., 
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the individual, this | means that the projective systems 
formed in early childhood will be i asd reinforced 
by later experience, 


In stable societies the basic personality type and the culture 


configuration tend to reinforce and perpetuate each as but 
whet happens in situations of change is not so clear, 
_ Linton states the “urgent need for the study of reac- 


of particular societies to particular innovations, and 


‘fet the ways in which basic personality type influences the ace 
and rejection of new elements." It is suggested that 


° 8 e flexibility and readiness for change may be, in 
themselves, characteristics of certain basic personalities. 


adaptable in general, while others are so rigid that they 
resist change and realistic adjustment to the point of 
paralysis and ultimate collapse, 11 

‘Thus, the Comanches, who in adopting the horse, have been able 
‘to completely reshape their style of ‘living, exhibit a greater 
flexibility than the Marquesan, whose culture and ereehy 


‘structure seems to provide few opportunities for change. 


the personality structure is polarized to projective systems 


ve fewer chances of survival than those which malte greater 


e of reality systems derived from rational thinking. The 
r ulture of Alor studied by Cora DuBois t2estretce the first 


| ase, whereas that of "Plainville," a8 presented by James — 


| West, is an instance of the second, 12 


llkardiner, Linton, et al., 1945, pp. vii-xiii. 


l2xardiner, Linton, et al,, 1945, pp. 3, 170, 3h8; 
Bois, = James West. 


At least we know that certain societies appear to be highly 


- (Kardiner's writings also make the point that cultures in which | 
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Hallowell's researches among the Ojibway of Canada 
and the United States also show: how the personality struc- 
ture of & group may be affected by changes resulting from ace 


‘culturation. His studies led to the conclusion that, when 
the value system of an ethnic group cannot be made to fit new 
ways of life, and the acquired culture fails to provide mean- 
goals for their cultural desintegration 


‘seems to be the only possible oute omé. The Ojibway of Lac du 


Flambeau, Wisconsin, whose value-attitude systems learned in 
childhood are not reinf Later experience » undergo 

| psychologicel regression, and have to adapt themselves to an 
infantile level of personality functioning. Their culture is 
no longer a go concern, and evens to be condemned to ex- 

| tinction, 73 ~ 
eee a The works here summarized emphas ize three levels of 
ethnohistorical and psychoethnogrephic--~ 
which in essence are complementary rather then mutually ex- 
elusive. Though Redfield is a supporter of the structural ap- 
proach, he recognizes the importance of the time dimension as 
evidenced by his recent research on cultural changes in Chan 
Kom, a community in ‘Mexico, he first studied in 1927, UA 
Herskovits' works are based on psychological premises, and aim ; 
ata psychological as well as a structural understanding of. 


culture, Linton's study of the Comanches takes into eccount 


‘13Hellowell, 1950. Z 
Ujpedfiela, 1950. | 
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| their development from a small food gathering people of the 
Plateau to a warring nation of the Plains. ' The mutual influ- 
‘ences of the organization of the culture and the personality 
‘structure of the Ojibway have been viewed by Hallowell in 


‘time perspective. The modern trend in acculturation studies 

 gtresses a multi-dimensional approach, in which different 
of view and techniques are combined, 

| oF * ‘The Black Carib culture of Central America, from what 
jcould be deduced from reports of missionaries , travelers and 
West Indian historians appeared to offer a particularly suit- 
able field for a multi-dimensional analysis of acculturative 
processes, This expectation has been confirmed by the present 
study. As’regards the ethnohistorical documentation, the emer- 
_igence.of the Black as an independent group in the 
Island of St. Vincent and the events which led to their depor- 
tation to the Spanish mainland could be followed in the English 
documents of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in 
the books by de la Borde, Bryan Edwards, Labat, du Tertre, and > 
‘Sir William Young. 15 In the nineteenth century, Thomas Young. 
acite his contacts with the Black Carib during his trips to 
‘the Mosquito Shore in 1839 and 18)1. 16 Conzemius' two articles 


“depict aepeate of their cultural and social life in the 


sate 


la Borde, 1704; Bryan 1818-19; Labat, 
1714; du Tertre, 1654, 1667-71, Sir William Young, 1795. 
References | to documents in the Bibliography. 
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Knowledge of the formation of the Black 


twentieth century. 17 
‘Carib ethnic group and their subsequent development is, there- 


‘fore, based not on reconstructed history, but on first hand 
accounts which give evidence of the remarkable continuity of 


their ways of life through three eventful and stormy centuries. 
Spatial ain) also an outstanding feature of 
Carib culture, which is to be expected, since new communities 


were founded by emigrants from old ones in the course of the 
‘last two centuries, The results of this research, conducted 


in the Republic of Honduras, compared with those obtained by. 


‘Taylor in British Honduras show regional variation to be 


limited to minor points in ritual, and differences in technol- 
‘ogy, such as the use of wooden boards for the walls of the 
housés, » Which is the rule in the British colony, whereas in 


the ‘Republic of Honduras walls are more commonly mud plastered, 


Consequently, the structural and functional analysis of 


Trujillo town may be considered valid for the whole group. 


The high flexibility and capacity for adaptation of 
Black Carib society suggested the presence of factors in the _ 
personality structure which it was important to probe, Fifty- 
one protocols of Rorschach tests, given to adults and children, 
were accordingly secured; free drawings made by twenty-seven 
children were collected; and dreams, life histories, observa- 


tions of children at play and in different « social situations, 


18p, Taylor, 1951, 
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‘concepts were employed which call for definition. 


convenient than those of cultural trait _— cultural complex 


10 


supplemented the psychological data, 


In bering out the materials obtained by this three- 
fold analysis in ‘preparation for their presentation, certain - 
The term 


‘institution, though recently criticized for the vague and con- 


fused meanings which it allegedly contains 19 was found more 


used in distributional sbitdes. cultural pattern, which is 


4 


equally deemed misleading, seemed, however, preferable to 


proposed substitutes such as cultural conserve and cultural 


model, which convey static connotations. In this study the: 


| word institution denotes an organization of cultural patterns , 


of crystallized forms of collective behavior characteristic of 
each society, and capable of being transmitted through learn- | 


- ing. Institutions may be studied from the point of view of 
function, as culturally sanctioned mechanisms for satisfying 
needs of individuals, and from that of structure, in their 


role as instruments of cultural integration. It should be 


made clear that, though needs arise from the biological nature 
of man, they are socially defined and controlled, being, thus > | 
subordinated to the system of values of the group, °° ‘The term 


integration was first used in economics to describe the 


19See Gurvitch, 1950, pp. 64-65 
20m, value is a conception, seiheeke or implicit, 


distinctive of an individual or characteristic of a group, 


of the desirable which influences the selection from avail- 
able modes, means, and ends of action," (Kluckhohn, 1951, 


| Pe 395.) 
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_ through conscious manipulation of institutions » or through the 


gradual implementation saad an idea or form, of which people may 


11 


formation of great corporations, which progressively acquired 


control over concerns manufacturing the machines they needed, 


and over the sources of raw materials, so that each amalgamated 


industrial unit would be occupied with one phase of production, 
‘The anthropological acceptance of the word has a similar mean- 


‘ing, since it designates the process of harmonizing and re- 


shaping institutions to bring them in line with the general 


structure of the culture, Cultural integration may be achieved 


not be fully aware. 


The action of integration is clearly observed in ac- 
culturation, in which different elements coalesce and may only 


with difficulty be traced back to their original sources, The 


simplest way of preserving an institution as a whole or in 


pert, is through retention, that is to say, the pattern is 


‘woven into the web of culture without Loosing its identity. 


In many cases, however, elements incorporated into new ways) 


of life do not totally retain the form, meaning, use and func- 
tion they had in the old context. Change affecting one or 


more of these qualities has been named reinterpretation by — 


Herskovits, which he defines as 


» « « the process by which old meanings are ascribed to. 
new elements or by which new values change the cultural 
significance of old forms, It operates internally, from 
generation to generation, no less than in integrating a 
borrowed element into a receiving culture, 


The concept of reinterpretation helps to understand the com- 


‘posite nature of the culture of societies undergoing 
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acculturation, in which features belonging to diverse tradi- 
| | | 
tions have fused, Syncretism, as this fusing is termed, is 


especially relevant to the discussion of the religion of New 


‘World Negro groups, Related to the concept of reinterpreta- 


tion is that of cultural focus, "the tendency of every culture 
to exhibit greater complexity, greater variation in the in- 


| stitutions of some of its aspects than in others." Cultural 


‘focus is 


» « & people's dominant concern... that area of ac- 
tivity or belief where the greatest awareness of form 
exists, the most discussion of values is ee the wid-~ 

est difference in structure is discerned, ¢l, 


- | In cultural focus are found the organizing principles govern- 


ing integration, innovation and development of a culture. Both - 
concepts, cultural focus and reinterpretation, direct atten- | 


tion to the action man exerts on the institutions » and permit 


| the exploration of the cultural expressions of the creative 
| forces of the human psyche. This approach is, therefore » the. 


| necessary complement of that of Kardiner and Linton, in which — 
institutions are analyzed from the point of view of the effects 


| “they have on the early training of individuals, 


Early conditioning, however, is not only a mechanism 


of personality formation; it also prepares the individual: for. 


taking his pllacé in the social group, and provides him with 


the techniques, norms and lore of the culture, As an individ-_ 


ual accedes to different statuses in the course of his life, 


52-60. 


21m, J. pp. 164-65; ; PP. 
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and learns the roles corresponding to these statuses, he is 


said to undergo socialization, Enculturation describes his 


assimilation of the parts of the total culture with which he 


- comes into contact, and which acquire meaning for him. The 
psychological, social and cultural aspects of development are 


put parts of the basic process of patterning in human wenavior, 
but may be distinguished as relating to different types of ac- 
‘tivity, and having diverse duration, Though psychologists do 

not agree as to the duration and significance of the formative 


(years , it is generally accepted that after adolescence the 
main traits of personality are stabilized. Alse, on attaining | 
adulthood an individual's position in the group, and mode of 
participation in the group life are as a rule, well defined, 

But since he is exposed to the impact of new ideas and new in- 
Fiueneon throughout his existence P enculturation may be said 

- to end only with death, In later wale, this learning process 
te selective, and brings to the fore the element of conscious 


ehotee, Therefore ; "the enculturation of the individual in 
* early years of his life is the prime mechanism making for 
cutural stability, while the process as it is operative in 
pore mature folk, is highly important in inducing change. nee 

| On the bases of these concepts, analysis of Black Carib 


coulturation brings to light some particular features of great | 


nterest to the student of cultural dynamics. 


‘Their emergence 


as a distinct ethnic group, from the contacts between Carib 


22u, Herskovits, De ho. 
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‘Indians and fegitive Slaves on the island of st. Vineont, es 


the seventeenth century followed a devious course, According 


to Bateson, acculturation may achieve three possible results: 


(a) The complete fusion of the originally different 
groups ; 


(b) The elimination of one or both groups; ees 28 


(c) The persistence of both groups in dynamic equi- 
r _ librium within one major community. 3 


' Such a formula, however, fails to distinguish between biclog!- 
cal, social and cultural processes. Thus, the African fugi- 
‘. tives who came to St. Vincent were at first apparently kept in 
a subordinate position by the Carib Indians, As the Negroes 


- inereased in number, and their qualities as warriors became 


evident, they were recognized as an independent allied group 

by their hosts, and the deve lopment seemed to be conducive to 
‘the dynamic equilibrium envisaged by Bateson, But territorial 
disputes, and the struggle for power, soon divided the two 

| groups, and after prolonged strife. the "Red" Carib were elimi- 
nated, This, cise relates only to the formation of Black 
‘cart society. 

It is evident, from the physical appearance se te pres- 


ent day population, that whatever cross~breeding took place 
between Africans and Amerindians in St. Vincent did not follow 
“the pace of the intensive acculturative processes, In order 


to ote their livelihood, the Negroes had to learn from the 


Carib ‘Indians their agricultural methods and fundamental 


23a, 1935, Pe 179. 
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| technology: that is to say, manioc cultivation, making manioc 


= 


: | bread, and manufacturing all the implements which are part of 


(the manioc complex, such as baskets for carrying produce, 


wooden troughs, graters , basketry squeezers to express wild 


manioc juices, basketry sifters and —" mortars. Culti- 


vated and wild plants used for food were ) adopted, as well as 


techniques, 


i: At the same time, Black Carib material cultural was 
; also made richer by many European contributions, among which ~~ 


were food and drink items, textiles, and metal tools ; while 

iron griddles for baking manioc bread substituted. for primi- 
tive ones made of flat stones, Of crucial importance was the oe 3 
ee adoption of guns by means of which the Black Carib were able 3 
to resist enemy attacks, African contributions to technology : 
if not so apparent, were far from negligible. Though crops 


‘changed in the new habitat, West Africen traditions of mixed 


agriculture have been retained. The clearest African reten- 


‘tions are to be found, however, in cooking. 


Obviously, the need to ‘communicate with the Carib In- 


dians first led the Negroes to learn their language, which was §@ 


of basic Iferi (Arawak) structure, a third of the vocabulary 
being of Kalina (Carib) origin, This language is still spoken 
today by Black Carib, It underwent morphological change in the 


course of three centuries, and borrowed an appreciable number 


of words from French, Spanish and English, but it shows scarcely 


any trace oF iat 24, It may be ‘that, 


1951, pp. ff. | 
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|4n adopting the Island Carib language, as well as other non- 
| material elements of the aboriginal culture, the St. Vincent | 


| Negroes were prompted by the same motives which had induced 


‘them to paint their bodies and wear loin-cloths: the fear of 
once more falling prey to the white man, and a desire to iden- 


‘tify themselves with the Carib Indians who, though constently — 


attacked by the colonists » were considered useless as slaves, 

| However, the assimilation of social and religious institutions 
involved nore complex processes than the adoption of attire, 
technology or language. Since the two cultures differed con- 
sigerediy in many respects » & Synthesis could only be achieved © 
after & thorough reworking of basic elements, 2> | 
a Islend Carib Indian society was organized into villages 
| located at considerable distance from one another, which con-. 
sisted of one or two joint matrilocal families. The : center of 
the village was the communal house, which sheltered the unmar- 
ried members of the groups ;, and where guests were lodged, Around 
this center were distributed the houses of polygynous conjugal 
families, the total number of inhabitants for each village 
never being more than one hundred. Diversity of functions be- 

| tween women, who were agriculturalists » and men, who were 


fishermen and hunters » tended to create @ division into two 


2SLiterary sources for West Indian cultures are: 
 Anghiera, 912, Las Casas, n, d, Oviedo, 185-15), Pane 1812, 
‘compiled by Loven, 1935; Breton, 1664, 1665; la Borde, 170k, 
Labat, 1714, du Tertre, 1667-71, Rennard, 1929, 1935; Taylor, 
1938, 1945, 1946a, 1946b, 1950. The resume given by Taylor, 
1992, pp. 28-29 and 138-4 is followed here, | 
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17 
groups. Matrilocality brought together all female relatives, 


i 


who stood to each other in the ciassificatory relationships 


of sibling, parent and child, grandparent’ and grandchild, while 


! patrilineal cross-cousin marriage created between men of suce 


cessive generations ties equivalent to those of uncle and 


Political organization was not very developed. Each 


village had ‘its headman, whose functions were mainly 7? 


there were owe elected chiefs for each island, one for ‘the lee- 
ward side, and the other for the eastward ‘side, » but very little 
authority was vested in them. Internec ine strife was frequent 


between alliances of villages, the two sides of an island or 
two or more islands. 


Religion centered ‘tke worship of” supernatural 


‘beings, who were personified natural forces, genii loci, and 
spiritual helpers » who conferred special powers on certain in- 


dividuals. There are indications of the existence of an 


Arawak-derived ancestor cult, and funeral rites have been de- 


scribed, Shamans conducted song and dance ceremonies in tem- 


ples especially built for the occasion, and presided over 


reaete offered to ancestral spirits. 


The education of thé child was achieved through dis- 
continuous steps, marke d by rites de passage ; it was informal | 


/ and probably incumbent as much upon classificatory relatives 


as upon parents. The qualities of endurance and tenacity were 


highly valued, as was conformity to the ways of the group. 


The culture seems to have provided few common goals 
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18 
‘for all its members, the significant social unit being the ex- 
tended family, which was inf most cases identical with the vil- 


lage. Individual achievement in war, hunting or fishing, and 
(the ability to communicate with supernatural entities, and re- 
ceive hele from them for those activities, was apparently the 
focal point of Island Carib Indian aspirations. 26 
The West African slaves who sought refuge in St. Vin- 
‘cent, as those who were transported to other parts of the New 
| World, brought with them traditions of a complex and elaborate 
social organization, of developed and diversified political in- 
stitutions, of a rebigious life marked by extensive ceremonial- 
ism and a rich mythology. In taking over the rudimentary social 
organization, and the relatively simple patterns sketched above, 
the Negroes have, apparently, given up a considerable part of 
their cultural inheritance. Contemporary Black Carib culture 
lacks most of the evident African features, the presence of . 
which has been recorded among Negro groups in Dutch Guiana, 


Haiti, Brazil, and Cuba, such as names of gods, rituals, reli- © 


. groups who have made more extensive use of the mechanism of re- 
in becoming acculturated, such as and 
United States Negroes » show more ascer~ 


tainable African traits than do the Black Carib.27 In those 


cases, nevertheless, knowledge of European background was of 


| 26teyvlor, 1951, pp. 28-29, also Taylor, 1945, 509. 
27See Herskovits, 195, 


gtous and secular music forms » and secret societies. Even those. 
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‘great help to analysis, while information on the American In- 


dien forebears of the St. Vincent islanders is fragmentary. 


Additional causes making for a greater complexity of the ac- 
‘culturative situation in St. Vincent are the mixed origins of 


‘the Island Carib themselves, who had been — to the Ara- 
[woken culture of their Iferi wives. 


The need to assume a protective coloration, as it were, 
is a | strong enough motive for taking on Indian features, but 
it seems unlikely as the coed explanation for the aissppear- 


vance of African institutions » since it is obvious that wearing 


the Carib loincloth, painting the body with Bixa orellana dye, 
and speaking the Carib language would be sufficient camouflage. 


It is to be supposed that intertribal acculturation, the im- 
| portance of which is gaining recognition for other New World 


Negro societies » has eet at work here too. 


The slaves who escaped to St. Vincent, either from 


wrecked ships or plantations on neighboring islands , came in 


all probability from different parts of West Africa and the 
Congo. 28 West African and Congolese cultures, though differing 


in many respects, are clearly related to one another; it may 


‘be surmised that the representatives of these cultures who were 


premme into contact in St. Vincent were able to distil the 


essence of the common ways of life, eliminating patterns of : 
limited tribal significance P while at the same time incorpo- 
rating that essence into the traditions they took over from 


= — 


28see pp. 28-29, below. 
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their hosts, °9 European elements which have been absorbed 


were also made to fit the basic African structure underlying 


from 1635 to 1700, cultural metabolism, as it wore, was re-_ 


markably active. "The vital ‘probliea of survival demanded. ‘all 


| 


20 


During the formative period of Black Carib 


efforts and attention; their continued existence depended 
equally on material and non-material elements, on their ability 


1 


to use guns no less then on these institutions which make for 

a united and well integrated social group. _ ‘Therefore, ‘ee 
cial organization of the Carib Indians, which was obviously 
inadequate, had to undergo a thorough readaptation. Kinship 
terminology was kept, but it ceased to be functional; the con=- — 
tractual nature of marriage was emphasized, while the matri- 
local joint family was superseded by an extended family based ~ 
on the ancestral cult. The fundamental territorial unit came 

to be the village, numbering often several hundred pereens. 


By means of this structure, individuals were drawn together by 


common cooperative aims in their strife to achieve the central 


_values of the culture, embodied in their conceptions of super- 


naturalism. 


The cult of the fomsiy dead was a of great importance 


| for the continuance of the group for more than one reason: it 


— 


29an eieatiidiaua process may be found in the story told 
about soldiers of the German occupational army in France, who 
had come from regions of Germany speaking mutually unintel- 
ligible dialects, and were seligea’ to use French as a means 


‘of communication, 
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‘conferred supernatural validation on social organization, thus 
fortifying it; through linking the individual with the cosmo- 
logical order, and enabling him to participate in the wisdom 
of the ancestors, it made for inner psychological security. — 
| Another important function of religion was to provide cultur- 


| ally constituted terms of reference for the analysis of reality. 


. The symbols used by the Black Carib in their formulation of the 
historical experience of the group, and the conception of the 
worse which they have elaborated, were realistic enough to 
guide them through many and constant threats of 
annihiletion. 

The present study attempts an mane is of the integra- 
‘tion achieved by the Black Carib in their economic and social 
organization and belief system, in which mechanisms making for 
retention, reinterpretation. and syncretism were extensively 
used, The se aspects were selected for examination because wee 
highlight the funetioning of a culture under acute pressure, 
and the resourcefulness and ingenuity evidenced by the St, Vin- 
cent Islanders in preserving the essential values and meanings 
of their cultural inheri tance through a continous adaptation. 
(of special importance are the transformations unde rgone by re- 
ligious institutions > which Someseoupe the cultural focus of 
the Black Carib, The much reduced political life of the group 
will be discussed under social organization, Aesthetic aspects 
are considered in so far as they relate to ritual and secular aes 


festivities. Technology will, to a limited extent, be treated 
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under economics, Language was not studied. 


4 


Psychological aspects of Black Carib life are only - 


briefly presented; enculturation and socialization are de- 


‘seribed in the chapters devoted to the family; essentials of 

‘the personality. structure of the group, and that of the prac- 
‘itioners of the supernatural in particular, are given, under 
various headings, since they are indispensable for andieretand- 
ing the functioning of the whole society, However, the prob- 

. ‘lems of individual adjustment to social life and the patterning 
of personality by the group is left for future analys is, For, 
the present enquiry, is mainly concerned with Black Carib cul- aes 
ture viewed as the structured collective responses to the chal- 
lenge of historical circumstances, with the means used by an 


“ethnic group to achieve a cultural and social homeostasis, as 


it were, which enabled them to ‘survive the impact of events 
which caused the extinction of their "Red" Carib hosts, and of 
almost every other Indian group in the Caribbean, 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Origins (1492-1668) 
The Black Carib originated in St. Vincent, one of the 


Lesser Antilles, that is today part of the British West Indies, 


‘They are the descendants of runaway slaves from wrecked ships 
and from plantations on the nearby islands, who were given 
shelter by the Carib Indians. St. Vincent was one of the last 
| Caribbean islands to be conquered, In the course of the fif-. 


‘teenth century, the Spaniards occupied the Greater Antilles, 


and waged a merciless war on the Arawak who peopled them, deci- 


mated as they were by infectious diseases. After being defeated, 


the Indians were forced to work in the mines, under such ad- 


verse conditions that their number was: further reduced. Some 


seven score years after the discovery of the island, Arawak 
cultures, if not all Arawak individuals, ceased to exist. By 
(‘that time the Spaniards had already imported slaves from Africa, 
Jena the plantation system had come into being. 


The traditional enemies of the Arawak, the Carib In- 


dians, who inhabited the Lesser Antilles, had also been attacked 


by the Spanish colonists, but resisted and counterattacked, 


‘ 


loy 


i 


iedo, 1851-1855, vol. I, Lib. XVI. 
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‘Soon it was the ‘Spaniards themselves who were in fear of the 
Indian raids on their colonies. These attacks never ceased 
during the sixteenth ailia, and the Indians sometimes brought 
back Negro slaves with them. ° During the second decade of the 
‘seventeenth century other colonial powers entered the Caribbean 
: and the struggle for the West Indies began between the Span- 
‘ierds, the British, the French and the Dutch, The British un-— 
der Warner, and the French under d'Esnembone, drove the Carib 


out of St. Kitts (St. Christopher) in 1623-1625, and together — 


they: oceupied the island, this being one of the few recorded 
cases of acquisition of new lands which did not lead to con- 
flict between the colonial powers, From then on, an almost con- 
tinuous state of war existed in the West Indies, some times even 
after the mother countries had signed peace treaties. In the 
following years, the British and the Dutch conquered or at- 
tempted to conquer Nevis, . St. Lucia, Barbados : Montserrat, and 
Antigua, The French first took Guadelupe, Martinique, Desirade, 
and Marie Galante, and then occupied Siennde. 

Control of some of the islands was precarious, and = 
changed frequently. Relations with the Indians followed no 
constant pattern, as their alliances seldom lasted long. Carib 


tribes never developed a concent of unity, and often sided with 


the invaders against one another, British and French methods 


of colonization did not differ greatly from those of the earlier 


Spaniards; the same pattern of carnage and wholesale massacre 


2Rennard, 1929, pe 48; also quoted by Taylor, 1951, 


iDe 18. 
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continued, The inhabitants of Martinique and Guadeloupe were = 
decimated by the French, who, when they occupied Grenada in 


1650, killed every Carib on the island. 


‘This policy, however, did not command the universal ap- 


_proval of the colonists. Consolidation of territorial con- 


| quests, and not expansion, seemed preferable to many French and 
| English plenters, who favored coming to terms with the Carib. 
| The British side P particularly, may be seen from = excerpt 


from a letter by Sir Thomas Modyford, Governor of Jamaica, to 


| the Council of Plantations : 


‘Those Indians always land on one side of our islands P 
while the French attempt the other, so that conquest 
became easy to the French, our people being more ap- 
prehensive of the Indians than of them, 3 : 


ee, Sir J onathan Atkins, the Governor of Barbados, concurred 
in these ‘views, M, de Poincy, Lieutenant General of the French 
islands » also listened with sympathy to complaints voiced by 

| the Carib. ‘Tams, in 1660, a treaty was signed at Basse Terre, 
Guadeloupe, by representatives of the French, English and In- 
dians, recognizing the islands of Dominica and St. Vincent as 


a exclusively Carib territory, in return for which the Indians 
were to refrain from attacking the islands already in the pos- 


session of the Europeans, | 

In the period which followed this treaty, the French 
apparently reached a sort of modus vivendi with the Indians. 
‘This relative peace was probably io in part to the work of 


— 


3Calendar of State Papers (1661-1668), 1880, p. 553. 
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| the dkdetenetine, who had lived among them since 1635. They 


converted only a few Caribs, but they acquired an intimate 
knowledge of Carib language and ways of life, and were thus 


able to serve as medi ators between them and the Europeans. 


The British officials who advocated the complete ex- 
| eudintnatien of the Carib, Lord Willoughby, Governor Stapleton, | 


and Colonel Philip Warner, did not consider themselves bound 
by the terms of the treaty of 1660, however, and attempted to 
‘ seize control of the islands not yet occupied by Europeans, 


In 166) St. Lucia, which had been recognized as a French pos- 


| session, was invaded, and the Indians were driven out of their 
own lands, The island remained in the hands of the English 
for only two years, St. Vincent and Dominica, centers of Carib 
resistence, were the next targets; in 1668 they were forcibly 
brought under British rule, The new treaty imposed upon their 


inhabitants contained a provision prohibiting the Indians from 


sheltering runaway slaves. 4 In all these enterprises, the 


English had the collaboration of a natural son of Governor | 


ne ere of St. Kitts (St. Christopher) and half-brother 


4 
| of Colonel Philip Warner, referred to as "Carib" or "Indian" 


Warner, Later they came to suspect that this man had secret 
- i understandings with the °F; neh, and decided to get rid of hin. 


| Colonel Warner, with t support of Governor Stapleton, or- . 


ganized an expedition to avenge attacks on Antigua by the 


f Yn . » when demanded, Ne groes run away from Barbados 

| shall be delivered . oe «3 and such as shall hereafter be fugi- 

tives from any English islands shall be secured and delivered 

soon required," Calendar of State Papers (1661-1668), 
9 De 
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Windward Islanders, and asked his half-brother to join forces 


> with him, Together they attacked Dominica, and succeeded in 


‘killing many of their enemies, After the action, Philip Warner 


invited "Carib" Warner and his party of seventy to a treat, 
cand making them drunk with rum, caused them all to be massa- 
| ered, not sparing even ais brother's small children, — 

| This episode was reported to the Counei1 of Plente- 


‘tions both by its perpetrators, and by the officials who fa- 


vored peace with the Carib, The matter was thought to be im- 


portant enough to warrant the personal attention of the —- 


Charles II was highly offended at that murder, or 


rather massacre Pig and commanded that 


a speedy and exemplary justice be exereised on those Pie - 
guilty of this inhuman act, And since there is reason 
to believe that the Windward Indians may have been much 
alienated from the English by this action, His Majesty 
leaves it to the Governor to give that people some sig- 
nal and public demonstration of his justice upon the | 
authors, by sending them some heads and by some other 
proper way which he shall think fit... .5 


The stir created by this affair was short-lived and 
had little practical effect, Colonel Werner, on returning to 
London, was committed to the Tower; after a period of imprison- 


inint he was transported to Barbados and brought. before a Grand 


| Jury. _ Following the hearing of witnesses he was discharged on 


account of lack of evidence, and suffered no other penalty than 
the loss of his commission, According to Governor Atkins, this 


trial was but a mockery of justice. © The attacks on the 


— 


of State (1675-1676), 1893, De 


Scalendar of State Papers (1675-1676), 1693 , Docs, 


PP. 552, 681, 688, 7hB, 750, 779, 786, 828, 854, 869, 10)0. 
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28 
oe never ceased, and in 1683 there was a reversal of of- 


| fictal policy, and it, too, came to sanction violent measures, 


Throughout that period a number of Negroes are re- 


ported as being in the Carib ranks, According to Governor ( 


Stapleton, there were 1, 500 Indians on the island of St. Vin- 
‘eent, St. Lucia and Dominica and 600 escaped Negroes in St. 
Vincent, Another report, by Colonel Philip Warner, states 


"St. Vincent, possessed by the French, where are about 3,000 
‘Negroes, and in no other island are so many Indians,"/ 


French sources also point out the presence of Negroes 


‘among the Carib; a report by the Dominican priest Armand de la 
‘Paix includes the following passage relating to events in 1646: 


| Some Negroes of the island of St. Vincent, being on 
St. Lucia, massacred some Frenchman of Martinique by 
the order of their master, a savage, and that angered 
our saveges [meaning the Carib of Dominica], who 
feared that M. Houel [the ig ey of Martinique] | 

would be led to wage war on them,° 


In all probability, ‘some ‘of those Negroes were prison- 
‘ere whom the Carib had brought back from their raids against 
the Spanish colonies.? The major part of them, however, had- 
| escaped either from plantations or from slave ships wrecked 


en route, preferring to take their chance with "the cannibals" 


‘than to live under the white man's yoke, ‘Thus, we read that 
in 1635 two Spanish slave ships were either wrecked or stranded | 


TCalendar of State Papers (1665-1676), 1893, p. 638. 
SRennerd, 1929, Pp, 108, also quoted by Taylor, 1951, 


p. 16, 


p. 2h above. 
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shore, 


| off the coast of St, ‘Vincent, and the Negroes escaped a 


efter having purportedly killed all the surviving members of 


the crew, 10 In 1675 a Portuguese slaver met with the same 


fate; in this case, according to a legendary account by the 
Carib, the slaves had got hold of the boat and deliberately 


stranded it. | 
; There are no primary sources which give the origins 


of these slaves, though documents such as announcements  — 


slave auctions, records of birth of slave children, and news- 


paper advertisements for runaway slaves indicate that the Ne- 
| groes composing the cargoes of Portuguese ‘ond Spanish slavers 
came from Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Dahomey, the-Congo, and 
other West African regions. On the other hand, we find in 
Bryan Edwards the stutenent thet Sir William Young believed 
the Black Carib to have been originally Mocos, a name applied 
by Europeans to poanle living in Southern Nigeria and using 


Efik as a trade language 


though it is not made clear ax 
this applies only to the survivors of the shipwreck, or to 
the whole group. 


The exact nature of the relations between the Africens 


10calendar of State Papers (1661-1668), 1880, Pe 53h. 


llpryan Edwards, 1809-1819, vol. I, pp. 12-13. 
The identification of Mokos as Efik is due to Sylvain; see 
Sylvain, 1936, p. 2h, also quoted by Taylor, 1951, p. 31. 

The following examples of cargoes of eighteenth century 
‘slavers are found in Sir William Young, 1809-1819, vol. Iil, 
p. 251: "The pilgrim of Bristol, with 370 Eboes from Bonny; 
the Eolus of Liverpool, with 300 Windward negroes from Bas- 
sa [?]; the Anne of Liverpool, with 210 Gold Coast negroes 
from Whydeh [Ouidah, in Dahomey]."_ 
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breeding was most probably very limited, 


30 


and the Carib Indians in the earliest days of their contacts 


is not well documented, According to de la Borde, some (but 
apparently not all) of the Negroes were kept as slaves; but 
he, himself, translates the word tamu, applied to them by the 


Carib, as "captive, "12 Labat, however, states that after an 


initial period when the fugitives ‘were brought back to their 


‘masters or sold to other European colonists by the Indians > 


the latter came to "regard them as belonging to one and the 


same nation," Whatever the case be, the Carib never con=- 


sented to give their daughters in marriage to the Negroes. 


On their side, the runaway slaves were at first anx- 


ious to establish friguesy relations with their hosts 


avoid being returned to their owners, The "black bowmer!' men- 


tioned by the contemporary documents, soon became powerful al- 
lies of the Indians in their wars against the white men, In 
order to differentiate themselves from others of African de - 
scent held as slaves, they tried to conform as much as pos- 


sible to the physical appearance of the Indians; they wore 


| loin cloths » painted their bodies with Bixa orellana dye, and 


a few went even to the extent of compressing their infants! 


head to ‘produce the typical varib deformity. 
In spite of Black Carib claims to the contrary, cross- 


West of Trujillo, 
the occurrence of Mongoloid traits in the Carib population is 


— 


124e le Borde, 170k. 
13Labat, 171), vol. 2, p. 25. 
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31. 
very infrequent; individuals living in Mosquitia who present 
such traits are of partly Miskito Indian descent. If their 


traditions are to be accepted at face wae however, we would 


be compelled to admit a recessiveness of characters far more 


tives from Barbados, came to be the dominant group. 


accentuated than observed in any other human group. On the 
other hand, inter-recial unions were not entirely absent. Thus | 
jLabat tells us that the Negroes were in the habit of kidnapping F 


= women, though we do not have enough information on the 


frequency of these events to make it more than a matter of 


‘The last decade of the seventeenth center | saw a com-~ 


plete reversal of the situation in St. Vincent, The Negro 
‘community, whose numbers had been constantly augmented by fugi- 


They had 
compelled the Indians to withdraw to the leeward side of the 


= 


: island, and occupied the more pleasant and fertile windward 


side. According to Bryan Edwards, the formal break between 
"Red" and "Black" Carib occurred when the latter discovered 
their former allies and protectors intended to resort again to 


the me thods they had used in subduing the Tiiert » the first in- 


of St. Vincent: ‘killing off the entire male popula- 
| 


tion, 1 There is no indiestion, however, that 


Vol, 2, Pe 26. Taylor, in a personal 
ommunication (1951) stated chat serological researches were 
n progress among the last Carib Indians, who live in a res- 
ervation in Dominica, British West Indies, A similar study 
‘carried out among the Black Carib would do much to clarify 
problem the genetical between the two 
oups. 


l5pryan Edwards, 1809-1819, Vol, 1, pp. 12-13, 
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| 1688, a treaty was concluded between the British and all the 


conflict resulted from this perhaps fictitious episode. In 


action, 


} 
( 


chiefs of St. Vincent and St. Lucia, without distinction. 


‘Later on, however, the Europeans tried to take advantage of 


the hostile feelings existing between the two groups to ad- 


‘vance their own purposes. 


2. The St. Vincent Period (1668 -1797) 


During the course of the eighteenth century, the Black 


Carib had on many occasions to defend their newly acquired in= 


dependence. ‘Regardless of nationality, all colonists consid~ 


ered the very existence of a warlike and well organized body 
of free Negroes on the islands as a threat ‘to the system of 
slavery and to the security of the white planters, After much 
deliberation, the Governer of Martinique resorted to military 

In 1719, a force of 500 foot soldiers was sent against 
the Black Carib, They landed without much opposition, and 


proceeded to burn the villages and destroy the plantations, 


The Negroes took to the mounteins, where the Indians failed 
to attack them as had . been planned, either because they mis- 


| trusted the white men and feared them more then their former | 
“antagonists, or simply out of apathy. ‘The French were left to 


deal with an elusive enemy, who sallied out against them at 


night and retreated to inaccessible places during the day. 
After heavy losses, among which was that of one of the officers, 


they tired of "this impertinent manner of conducting war" and 
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withdrew,1© military measures having failed, they fell back 
on. their former diplomatic policy and made peace with the a 
Carib. 
In 1723 an attempt was made by the English to settle 
in St. Vincent, A small military force was sent to the island 
Where , according to a report by the commanding officer, the | 
Black Carib had assumed leadership. The negotiations were 
‘carried out mainly with the Negro chief, who “spoke excellent 
French, and gave answers with the French compliments." It is 


clear that this chief was perfectly well: aware of te inten- 


‘tions of the English, With five hundred men "armed with 
fuzees" standing behind him, he stated that the Dutch 
tried to settle on the island before, and had been compelled 


to retire; he also reviewed the campaign of some years before. 


It was by very large presents the French ever got > 


their favor again, but they were resolved never to put _ 
_ 4t in the power of any European to hurt them again. a 
They advised me to think what —_ said was an act of 
friendship. 


After courtesies from both Sides, the English went back to 
= their ships, and the enterprise went no ‘ferier. 17 


this report, it is evident that the be- 
| "Rea" and "Black" Carib at that were good. It was 


not long, however, before ‘they again became hostile, and in | 


combats the Negroes were always the Westars, asa of the 


"Reds" were killed; some wont to live on other islands, or 


17Edwards, 1809-1819, Vol. 1, pp. 415-21, 
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| | 
even returned to the continent, from which their ancestors 


® 


had come. 


The Treaty of Paris of 1763 sabevitionea the jurisdic- 


‘tion of Englahd over the islands of St. Vincent and Dominica, 


St. Vincent was divided by civil commissioners appointed by 


were directec not to survey or dispose of any lend inhabited 


the English government, A fourth of the island was assigned 


to two privileged individuals , and the remainder was to be 


auctioned for the benefit of the public. - The commissioners 


or claimed by the Carib, until they received further instruc- 
$ions from the Crown, In practice the survey was postponed, 
but the sale was allowed to proceed, 


As a result of this, the Carib rose ine until a 


compromise was reached "to the satisfaction, it was then hoped, 


f the contending parts" ; 18 actually, the white landowners 


got the lion's share of the lands. In 1773, a treaty of peace 


and friendship was concluded between a representative of the 


British Crown and the Carib chiefs of St. Vincent, This treaty 


‘French plantations, deserters » and persons guilty of capital 


was more extensive than those signed before. Its twenty-four 
‘articles provided for the yeéognition of British law and au- 
lenortty, the delimitation of the zone to be inhabited by the 


| arib, who agreed to give up runaway slaves from British or. 


| rimes against the English. Furthermore » "undue intercourse" v 


with the French islands was forbidden, and the settlement of 


white among them was to the approval of the 
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Government, The Carib were granted the right to trade, in ac- 


| wished, 


| 


| againat the English during the American War of Independence : 
spired that the island surrendered to the French invaders 


by the general peace of 1783. Bryan Edwards comments that no 
: stipulation was made by the French government regarding their 
“allies » and therefore it reflects great honor both on the. 


British Government and on the plenters that "no advantage was 


| 


Both sides agreed to observe the treaty of 1773. 


tory of the Black Carib, whose happy memories are recorded in 


cordance with British laws, to fish in the waters of the io 3 


| Jends, and to leave the island with their families as they : 


Their customs, and their relations with each other 


in the quarters allotted to them, were not affected by the 


treaty. When called on they were to aid and assist His Maj- 


jesty's subjects against their enemies, +9 


in spite of this treaty, the Black Carib took sides 
‘six years ‘later, and it was ‘mainly due to the terror they in- 


without a struggle. St. Vincent was restored to Great Britain 


taken of their misconduct" ; the Carib, 


were treated as an ignorant and eT people, as ob- 
jects of compassion, not of vengeance; and it was pru- 
dently and generously agreed, as by common consent, to 
bury all past offences and causes of complaint in od~ 

livion, 20 


The following decade is the golden period of the his- 


songs and traditions, Turumai (the Carib name for St. Vincent) 


19Edwards, 1609-1819, Vol. I, pp. 8-52. 
20Rdwards, 1809-1819, Vol. I, p, 26, 
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36 
is remembered as @ lost paradise. That part of the island 


which had been assigned to them, though small, apparently con- 
| tained fertile lands, but it was situated on the — : 


coasts which had in the past proved fatal to many a European 


ship. What the superior technique of the white ‘man's advanced 


nautical science could not do, was accomplished daily by the 


Carib. The skill which was part of the cultural inheritance 


of both their African and American Indien forebears enabled 


‘them to maintain a lively trade with boats anchored at a gst 


spectful distance off shore. | 
4 They became quite prosperous. Finding that there were 


not enough women to work their gardens, they bought slaves, 


| Du Vallet, a . brother of the Chief Chateve, according to Sir 
‘William Young, possessed a large cotton plantation and nine 


Negroes. The Black Carib, as a whole, must have had a share 


' in the commercial boom in the tropical countries by the end of 
the eighteenth century. The majority of the men were fluent 


in French and English, in addition to their own language of | 


which they were proud, The chiefs were eager to adopt food 


! items such as wine and bread and to build home s in the Euro- 


pean style, without giving up in the least their own traditions 
and customs, Their wives, too, lived in luxury. The first im- 


‘pression of Sir William Young, on coming to St, Vincent, was 
that Negro women" dressed in vivid colors, with gold 


earrings and necklaces, who walked the streets with "such a 


swagger of importance in their gaits," were the proudest 
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| 37 
| 
mortals he had ever seen,“ 


But they knew their to be. Many 


were the British landowners who, looking at the rich Carib 
plantations, exclaimed: "What a pity that this country yet be- — 
longs to the savage Charaibes!"** Moreover, they still had 
lively memories of how they had been dispossessed of their 2 


lands some ten years before. Governor Young was often visited 
by the Black Carib chiefs seeking reassurance that the British 
Government would keep to the terms of the treaty of 1773. 


Europe, in the meantime, had seen the rise of the 
French Revolution, In the Antilles, the French planters of 
, aristocratic descent were naturally much mines to the repub- 
\ssénm government, Class solidarity being in this case stronger 


Shan national loyalty, they sided with the British, “Democratic 
ideals, however, brought great repercussions among the under- 
privileged, the freed Negroes 9 and the Mulattoes-~a11 those 
generally classed under the term " gens de couleur," --as well 


The Black Carib, who distrusted the 


as among the poor white. 
British, and had been friendly with the French after the con~ 
clusion of the campaign of 1719 were also eager to adopt a po- 
litical system which would guarantee their rights to property. 
In the diary of Sir William Young, various entries in 1792 a 


tion rumors of the presence on St, Vincent of persons from 


Martinique, who were suspected of republican inclinations, » and 


Wiliien Young, 1809-1819, Vol. III, Appendix A, 


22nawards, 1809-1619, Vol. III, p. 252. 
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the restlessness they created among the Carib. However, the 

war between the European powers and the French Republic only 
spread to the West Indies in 179i, when the Convention sent a 


special delegate named Victor Hughes to the colonies, 


Victor Hughes was apparently one of the cate and 


‘ambitious young members of the ‘triumphant Third Estate ‘whose— 
talents and enterprise were the mainstay of the new Republic. 
Having taken back Guadeloupe from the English, he proceeded to 
enlist followers on the other islands for the ropesssemm move- 
ment, Very soon a harassing Guerilla warfare was being carried 
on in St. Lucia and Dominica by insurgent slaves, non-landed 


whites, and free colored people. In 1795, Hughes, receiving 


military assistance from France, began to wage war on a large 


scale, As the general history of the West Indies is outside 


‘the scope of this study, only those events which took place in 
St. Vincent will be covered, 

In March, 1795, deikeonl. the supreme Chief of the Black 
(Carib, issued a proclamation announcing their adherence to the 
Revolution, after which English plantations on the windward 
side of the island were attacked and burned, According to the 


British account, the prisoners taken at Chateau Bellair were 


pesensred in cold blood, and other "most dreadful enormities" 


ere committed. Had the slaves of the plantations joined the 


insurgents, a quick victory weera have been ensured to the re- 


publican cause, but a violent hatred existed between them and 
the Black Carib, based mainly on the fact that they were rivals 
in the sale of their garden produce, The slaves, therefore, 
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less than l, 000 of their allies, 


fought side by side with their masters, making it possible for 
(the English to resist until reinforcements came from England. 


A powerful fleet under the command of Sir Ralph > 


Abercombie brought numerous troops to the Antilles, and the 
‘islands fell to them one by one. The segules French army in 
St. Vincent, under General Marinier, capitulated in June, 1796, 
after the decisive batties of 014 ‘Vigte and New Vigie. Un- 
‘dismayed by the loss of Chatoyé at an early stage of the war, 
ithe Black Carib kept up guerilla warfare with ‘the he1p of some 
white republicans and colored people, but by the end of Noven- 


ber they all had surrendered, about 5 ,000 Carib and something 
The British planters, how- 


ever, felt that they could no longer trust their Rides all 


| neighbors, and decided to remove then. 


The prisoners of war were placed on the mai islend 


ef Balliceaux, one of the Grenadines, while the remaining Carib 


were hunted throughout St, Vincent, Many were captured and 


soon Balliceaux was too small to hold them, They were trans- 


ferred from there to Bequia, and later to Roatan, an island in 
the Bay of Honduras, According to one account they 
numbered 5,040; it is further stated that they were put 
board Captain Barrett's ship, the "Experiment," to be deported. 


That report cannot be completely accurate, for it hardly seems 
possible that an” eighteenth century ship could carry so ‘many 
people. Honduran sources state that the island of Roaten had 


: been invaded by Negroes transported aboard two men-of-war and 
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8 brigantine’ The date given is April, 1797. 

‘The supposition of an invasion was based on the state - 
| of war existing between Spain and England, which had been de - 
_clared by the King of Spain in October, 1796. Colonel Ramon 
Anguiano, Governor of Honduras, as well as all the other ad- 
- ministrators of the Spanish colonies in that area, had received | 
‘instructions to prepavs for defense, In May of 1797, @ con- 
‘siderable force under the command of Don José Rossi y Rub{f made 

for Roatan, but met with no resistance, and the relations which 
“developed between the Spaniards and the Black Carib were 

| friendly. The dpenteires permitted them to come to the mainland, 


and help rebuild Trujillo, which had been burned by the pirates 
for the third time. By the end of the year _ a few femilies 
|Pemained in Roatan, the nucleus of the present 
‘the village of Punta Gorda,2h 

| The small number of Black Carib, who had been able to 
hide on St. Vincent, sonia the period when their fellows were | 


hunted down, came to be see by the English, and in 180) 
were assigned a reservation near Morne Ronde, Frightened by oo 
‘an eruption of the Souffriére volcano in 1612 ‘ some of them 
‘went to live in Trinidad, so that, when Ober visited St, ‘Vincent 
in 1877, he found only about 300 of them on the island, trading 
as they had for centuries ‘ taking leads of sugar and other 


23 Edwards, 1809 1015 Vol, III 
1927, Pe 99. : 


2iconzemius, 1930, p. 860, 
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products Ciineghi the Gangereen surf of the West coast to ships 


anchored off-shore, 25 


\ 


3. The Central Am seine Period (1797---) 
The change of geographical location for the Black Carib 


made little difference either in their physical environment or 


their social conditions. Wars, revolutions » and conflicts = of 


every kind, have continued to the present. 
| A few years after their deportation, they had spread 
over ‘he entire Caribbean coast of the mainlend, In 180k, the 


Carib Marco Diaz founded Livingston, on what is today Guate- 


malen territory. During the ensuing years they settled on both 


sides of Stann Creek, in British Honduras, and in many coastal 


| places lying. between those points and Trujillo. The first re- 


bellions against Spanish rule in Honduras enlisted their co- 


operation; after the failure of the movement, the Carib went — 


| over to the Spaniards ' side. 


In 1820, an insurgent flotilla coming from the South 


‘and sailing under the flag of the recently formed Republic of 


| Gran Colombia, attacked frujilie; it was commande d by on ~ 


ficer named Aury, who is said to have acted on his own initia- 


tive and not on orders from Bolivar, The port was defended by 


regular troops and Black Carib companies, commanded by, their 


own officers » who Songs with gallantry. 


The enemy was forced 


to withdraw to their ships » which were soon seen seiling south- 


wards, The defense of cost the Carib many ‘lives 


250ber, 
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ineluding those of two lieutenants, but the losses were par- 
tially compensated by the privileges accorded to them by the 


‘colonial authorities P which were maintained when Honduras be- 


came independent, 2° In the first Honduran Constitution, drawn 


in 1825, there was recognition of the full rights of the "free -— 
_ (dark men who are inhabitents of the ports [morenos Libres 


moradores de los puertos}". 


The word, moreno, which 


Spanish America is a euphemism for a person having Negroid 
‘traits, became in time synonymous with Black Carib,*! — 


Though their status was apparently satisfactory, in 


“1832 they sided with the conservatives who had formed the perty . 
scornfully designated "Los Serviles ," which tried to bring 
‘Honduras back to Spain. This party was defeated in the battles 


of Tercales, Trujillo, and La Ofrecedera, and completely 
crushed in that of Jaitique; and the Federation of Central 
American States was consolidated, The Black Carib who had 
taken part in this wer were cruelly persecuted, A large num- 


ber escaped to British Honduras and settled at Stann Creek; 


they also founded the town of Gorda. _ Others sought the prenee~ 
tion of the "king" of the Mosquito Indians, who treated them 


with kindness, and allowed them to settle in the lands to the 


west of Rio Tinto, This is undoubtedly why the Black Carib 


pave intermarried to any appreciable extent. 28 
: During the second half of the nineteenth century, the 


1927, 222, 
“7Duron, 1927, pp. 123-2h. 
i 28conzemius, 1930, p.. 860, | 
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Church. 


| 


‘majority of the Black Carib accepted Christianity, thanks to 


the efforts of Pether Subirana, called "the Apostle of the 
Carib," who after his death was beatified by the Catholic 
However, as we shall see, they did not relinquish — 


| their own religious practices » but integrated them with the 
new ones to form a coherent whole more of a synthesis than 
‘the syncretic systems worked out by other New World Negro Cath- 
‘olic groups. | 


From then on it becomes difficult and, indeed, is not 


relevant to our discussion, to trace the history of the Black 
Carib through the devious and complex course of events which 
took place in Central America, It is to be supposed that their 


services as professional soldiers were enlisted by the various 


parties and individuals who were constantly fighting against 
one another, The dissolution of the Federation in 1839, and 
the establishment of frontiers and customs between the several 
States that came into being provided them with the opportunity 
for the smuggling operations that soon became a prestige-giving 
“occupation, calling, as it did, for the exercise of those qual- 


) ities most admired by the Carib--daring, cunning, and profi- 
| ciency in the art of navigation, and at the same time being © 


highly profitable, 


Whatever profit was derived from smuggling, however, 


did not compensate for the disadvantages inherent in the in- 


secure and troubled situation they faced, Elderly men are 


frequently heard today to express the opinion that, given pease 


_ and good transportation, the Carib could become as rich and 
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prosperous as they had been in St. Vincent. But the Republic 


of Honduras has seldom known periods of peace, 


— 


Anarchy reached its climax by the end of the nineteenth 


century, when, GOOCECENG to Duron, the most authoritative his- 
torian of hateine, "it can be said that all Hondurens had 


: taken arms » each one against each other one, "29 Sheer exhaus- 


tion produced a swing of the pendulum in the other direction, 


and a central authority was established, but not for long. 


} ‘Revolution followed upon revolution | during the first decades 
of the twentieth century. The year of 1929 saw the inaugura- 
tion of the last president, Vicente Mejias 
Colindres, who had defeated in the elections his adversary, 
Tiburcio Carias Andino, Insurrection flared again during the 
last years of Colindres' rule, and the fortunes of war favored 
Carias Andino, whe came to in 1933, 30 


The Black Carib, who had fought on the side of the 


Liberal Party, were brought into submission, but purportedly 
continued to conspire. In 1939, the whole village of San Juan, 
near Tela, was held responsible for having clandestinely brought 
the exiled Liberal leader Jesus Umama into the country. One 


ight a _ company of soldiers was sent to San Juan; all the men 


who could be apprehended in the village were taken to the beach 
where they were ordered to dig their own graves, after which 


they were shot. Those who were fishing off-shore escaped 
“9purén, 1927, 178. 


30R, Barahona, 1916, 192. 
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massacre and managed to reach British soil, initiating the last 
migration of this people which led to the 


of a new settlement, the village of Hopkins, studied by Taylor, 31 a 


‘Though it is said that this massacre was caused through betrayal 


by one of the inhabitants of San Juan, no Carib was found who 
would admit ‘that one of their number could have been the in- 
former; it was insinuated that the information had bess passed 
on to the Honduran authorities by. a —— or an "English" Negro 
who called himself a Carib. 


This ie, however, recent since until the in: of the 
nineteenth century only few non-Carib inhabited the 
coast of Honduras. At that time American and English companies 


| initiated extensive developments ; plantations where bananas and 


other tropical fruits in the lowlands of the Gulf of Honduras 
were grown for export. Large concessions of lands were obtained 
from the Government of Honduras , extending to Punta Caxinas 

| (Cape of Honduras ) , where the city of Puerto Castilla was : 
_ founded, Railroads were built and small Carib settlononte be- 
came booming towns of 10, 000 to 20,000 inhabitants,2° 

| Prosperity was of short duration in the area between 
La Ceiba and Trujillo. Political unrest and the sigatoka 


banana disease forced the United Fruit Company to move; Puerto 


— 


31p, Taylor, 1951, passim. 
| 32The legendary Honduran world of that period has 
been portrayed, or rather caricatured, in one of the minor 
Classics of American fiction, the collection of stories en- 
titled "Cabbages and Kings," by 0. ‘Henry. 
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Castilla was reduced to a ghost town, and the population of 
Trujillo decreased to 3,500, while La Ceiba and Tela later 


| 


became the most important centers of population. The compa- 


nies imported labor from the West Indies, since there was an 


‘insufficient number of Carib workers, The Carib, however, 


did not merge with the West Indian immigrants, and there are 


no indications that they will mix to any appreciable extent 
with other Negro groups in the future, 
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aragua. 


: line is mountainous and watered by streams, In 


CHAPTER III 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Physical and Social Setting 
The Black Carib group comprises nowadays 40,000 to 


50,000 people, distributed over all the Caribbean coasts of 
| British ‘Honduras, Guatemala, the Republic of Honduras, and : 


the island of Roatan, They also form small communities in 


Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and saint Vincent, British West Indies. 


They are even to be found in New York, where they are numerous 


| enough to have their own club, and in Chicago and London as 


well, 


The area inhabited by the bulk of the Black Carib popu- 
lation may be divided into three regions: the north-south coast- 


line of British Honduras, the east-west coast of Honduras, and, 


below the hump of the Mosquitia, the north-south shore of Nic- 


The physical aspect of these regions differs somewhat. 


‘The coast of British Honduras is a flat plain watered by medium ye 


sized PLvers. East of the Serstun River the land becomes 


and 


swampy, chiefly in the delta areas of the Motagua he 


Chamalecon Rivers. From Tela to Puerto Castilla, th coast- 


squitia, 


| vast territory disputed by Nicaragua and Honduras , the land is 
again swampy and covered with jungle vegetation, 
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The climate in these three different regions is similar. 

‘There are two seasons, a wet one, extending from November to 


March, and a dry one, from April to October. The average tem- 


perature is 80°F. (26° C,), and seldom goes above 90°F., or 


below 65°F, The lowest temperatures and the highest rainfalls 


are registered on the mountainous coast of Honduras, which is 
directly exposed to the northern winds. But even the hottest 
: areas are refreshed by cool winds which blow regularly from 


the sea at noon and in vine evening. 


The Black Carib have their own sections in the lerger 
towns such as Belize in British Honduras, Puerto Barrios in 
Guatemala, and Tela and La Ceiba in the Republic of Honduras, 
Stann Creek, Hopkins, Seine Bight, Punta Gorda,’ Barranco and 
of predominantly Black Carib population, as are 
the majority of the villages extending from the Motagua River 
to the Honduran-Nicaraguan frontier. | 

| Trujillo, the center where the research here reported | 


on w was in the main carried out, is not the largest settlement ; 


but besides being the chief town of the Colon Department, it 
is considerd the traditional capital of the Black Carib. In 


ae Nicaragua end Panam&, the Carib are known as Trujillanos. 
town itself comprises a central hill, about 500 feet above the 
sea level, where the white and mestizo populations live; on 


the left side of this hill is Cristales, the first Carib settle- 


nent on ‘the mainland; on the right side are found the port and 


iThe main Carib settlement in Roatan is also called 
Punta Gorda, 
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the Rio Negro quarter. A few of the Black Carib work in the 


central part, and all live either in Rio Negro or Cristales, 
| The population of Trujillo is 2,957 for the urban area, and 


4,590 for the whole district,” of which less than 300 are of q 


‘Spanish or mixed Spanish~Indien descent, and some West Indian 


4 Negroes. Cristales is a maze of crooked paths, while Rio Ne- i 


gro presents a more planned appearance, with houses facing on 


the streets. that are straight and wide. Most Carib villages — 


| take after Rio Negro rather than Cristales. 


In their own population centers, though they are ‘closely 


watched by army troops » the Black Carib enjoy a certain measure 


of freedom, In the larger towns, however, their situation is 


similar to that of many racial and cultural minorities in other 


ae parts of the world, but does not lead to open conflict. They 
are distrusted by the middle and upper classes. ‘Negro - 


grants from British and French possessions ’ of identical physi- 


-|eal type, are hostile towards them, while the Carib retaliate 
by expressing contempt for those whom they term "children of 
slaves." The fact that the Carib use a language. of their own | 
a arouses suspicion. The wildest stories circulate about their 
: religious practices; the accusation of ritual murder of in- 


fants, is often made, while the lower classes greatly fear their 


power to manipulate magic, Those stories are often quoted to | 


justify police measures taken aganist the Carib cult. They are 


jeredited with being unusually clever, but are accused of using 


2Republica de Honduras, Resumen del Censo General de 
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their talents deceitfully ; 3; and the saying goes » when dealing 
Capld one mast be careful, "for they would 
‘rob their own mother." The Ladinos further consider the Black 
Carib to be “oversexed"; they maintain that promiscuity is the 
‘Carib's only rule of mating, with incest a frequent occurrence. 


Hostility directed towards the Carib has obvious eco- 


nomic roots » for, in bana Republic of Honduras, they often ob- 
tain the best positions because they are fluent in Spenish and 
‘English and kmow local conditions better than the immigrants. 


Cultural differences are thus stressed as wonee for rationali- 
zation, On their side, the Black Carib accuse the newcomers 
of being greedy and ungrateful, and complain that West Indian 
migration brought about a compre. lowering of salaries as a 
result of cut-throat competition for the available jobs, Thus, 
instead of staying in Honduras' ports as employees of fruit 


companies » the Black Carib, in increasing numbers , have become 


sailors or have joined mahogany sialiate tee crews operating in 


British Honduras and Guatemala, 


Forestry needs skill, enjoys high prestige and pays 


= 


accordingly, besides affording long annual breaks during which 
workers can return to their home villages, In addition, in 


/ 


British Honduras and Guatemala, though they are not entirely 


free from "racial" discrimination by other groups, their fun- 


damental rights are respected, and they are not restrained in 


the exercise of their religion.’ in the British colony, goods 


—— 


3See pp. 161-82, below. 
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other great advantage in the eyes of the Black Carib is the 


‘fact that the colony possesses more and better schools than 


colony. nly 


51 


| produced within the Empire coming in free of duties , sell for 


moderate prices and are accessible to the working class, An- 


|" {ndependent Honduras, for they value learning greatly. Ac- 
cording to one British Honduras education officer, Black Carib 
teachers are "the backbone of the teaching service in the = 


The Black Carib who live in the unsettled regions of 


Mosquitia and Nicaragua are considered to be the less developed 
and most conservative of all. For the sophisticated town 


dwellers, their provincial ways » and the traits they have bor- 


| powed from the Zambos ,> make of them a constant target for 
ridicule, though they are feared as sorcerers, As already in- 


dicated, the culture has never lost its historical and spatial 


continuity. People bearing the same name are found throughout 
the Caribbean coast, and conversation reveals that they are 
related either by blood or adoption. The Carib very frequently 
visit their relatives in other villages, sometimes for purely 


social reasons, and sometimes to participate in religious cer-_ 


emonies, These visits are an important factor in preserving 


the cohesiveness of the social group, and in keeping the Carib. 
tradition alive. 


Lraylor, 1951, p. 93, footnote, 
She Zambos are a group of mixed Miskito Indian and 


African stock, with predominance of American Indian elements, 


‘In early nineteenth century they organized a kingdom with ” 
the support of the English, | 
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| 
| es Neither violence nor the prestige of foreign custom 


| will induce the Black Carib to forsake their own cultural val- 


ues and traditional ways of life. In spite of the atmosphere 


of diffidence and hate’ about them, they refuse to be intimidated 


by threats of massacre and deportation, which, nevertheless, 


they know to be real, One may meet Carib who have lived for 


years in European and American countries, but who, having re- 


|turned to their villages, are perhaps less affected by extra- 


neous cultural influences than saree who have remained at home, 


26 The Organization of Age and Place : 


a, Village Units Units. --Since the Black Carib inhabit a 
coastal area, the main part of: which is under the jurisdiction 
of three different political | entities, the Republic of Hondures , 
ithe 2 ascteoemal of Guatemala, and the crown colony of British Hon- 
duras, an individual's primary loyalties bind him to his native 
village. Carib settlements are of and tidy appear- 
ance, being built after the ee of a rectangular grid, the 
yards in front of the houses being frequently weeded and swept 
clean, All but the smallest ones are divided into two sections 


(barrios ) which compete with each other in a more or less 


friendly manner. This division is mainly territorial, without 
structural counterparts and it is placed under an officer 


styled comandante, whose functions are few. However, espe- 


cially among young people who have grown up together, it makes 


for a feeling of participation in & common group. When wronged | 


or insulted, a Carib will, first of all state with pride his 
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| village and barrio affiliations, as exemplified by a phrase 


heard on the island of Roatan, in the course of a heated dis- 


_ | eussion, "Don't talk to me like that! I was born in Punta . 
Gorda and brought up in Rio Negro!" Thus, the proof is made 
that the speaker is a true Carib, and that his antagonist fe | 
should exercise prudence in dealing with him, 
In Guatemala ont British Honduras, the Black Carib 


have succeeded in fitting their institutions of local govern- 
ment into the democratic political systems of both these coun- 
(tries, Likewise, in the Republic of Honduras, before 1933, 


Carib communities could choose their own mayor (alcalde) and 


members of the town council by going to the polls; the position 
(of governor (gobernador pol{tico) of the Colén Department, and 
_ | the two seats which form its representation in the Honduran 
‘unicameral legislative house, were often filled by Carib men, © q 
|The ranks of the army, which actually spell power, in Honduras x 
as well as in most parts of Central America, were also open to ‘ 


them, At one time, the military governor (mayor de plaza) of 


Trujillo was a Cristales Carib who held the rank of colonel. 
Since Carias Andino came to power, elections have been 
discontinued, and Ladino followers of the dictator have been 


appointed to key positions in local'as well as in departmental 


Cone of them was Caterino Castro Serrano, a native of 
Trujillo, who acquired wide renown as jurist and writer. To- 
jwards the end of his life he became interested in spiritualism 
and theosophy, which seemed to him quite consistent with the 
Carib conception of the world, Though vigorously fought by 
the Catholic Church, his influence was considerable, and even 
today he is set forth as an example to Carib children, 
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5h 
"sitll all over the republic, including the Caribbean 
nai. A few of the Carib who had enlisted in the Nationalist 
: Party were permitted to hold posts like those of aldermen to 
| which no functions were any longer attached. Later on they 


were awarded minor positions, such as justice of the peace,: , 


and head ( comandante ) of a town 


| 


Non-political institutions were also interfered. with 
by the dictatorial regime. In all important centers, the 

comunidad, an entity which represents the common interests of 
| the inhabitants, has been greatly restricted, The comunidad 
is a sui generis organization, which has its roots in Mediaeval 
Spanish tradition, but is now an integral part of the Black 
Carib social pattern. 

Membership in the Comunidad de Rio Negro y Cristales, 


which is taken here as a model, is gained merely by the fact 
|of being born in one of the two barrios, or being a FOR. ORS 


for more than ten years, All members of adult age are supposed 
| to contribute the sum of $. 50 per year, but non-payment of that 
fee is not a cause for forfeiting membership, which normally 


ceases only with death, A member may be. expelled if it is so 


decided by a meeting of the gomuneros, though there is no re- 
| cord of such a case, Dues are, obviously, a very small past 


of the comunidad income, which is mainly derived from lease or 


sale of property held in common by the group, comprising for- 
| ests, plantations, fallow lands, and the fishing rights over. 
streams and lakes. Another source of revenue comes from rent- 


ing the hall of the organization (casa comunal) for dances, 
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weddings, and dinner parties, ‘These funds must be used for 


building schools, roads, and for any other purpose of public 


utility. In addition, the comunidad will protect the rights 


of its members ; giving advice, and taking legal action when 


needed, 


The Comunidad de Rio Negro y Cristeles is governed by 


a president, a vice-president, a first-secretary, a second | 


‘secretary, a treasurer, a first fiscal, a second fiscal, and 
five members of the board, all of whom should be elected for 
the term of one year, No such elections had been held during 
‘ene period of this research or in the preceding decade. When 


@ vacancy occurred in the governing body of the organization, 


it was filled by appointment by the military governor of Tru- 


jillo, after indication of a suitable person by the directors 


themselves, 


It is therefore understandable that dissatisfaction 


ing the electoral campaign of 1948 (which, incidentally, was 
inaugurated by a military regulation forbidding meetings of 


| more than ten people), a proclamation signed by the comandante 
of Cristales appeared in the official newspapers, calling all 


electors to vote for the government candidates, It was an- 


swered by a privately printed and secretely distributed mani- 


festo, which embodied populer grievances and accusations. / 


The text of the manifesto is reproduced and trans- 


lated below. 


with this state of affairs was expresged in many quarters, Dur- 


It is important to note that in this document the directors of . 
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‘the comunidad are referred to as puppets in the hands of the 
military chiefs, the implication being that nothing had been 
done to prevent the misappropriation of the organization funds. 
| Comunidad officers are more often accused of indifference and 
inefficiency than dishonesty, most of them being elderly men, 

| ‘who are always viewed with respect by the Carib, Nevertheless, 
| according to popular rumor, a lawsuit brought against an Ameri- 
‘can who had leased communal lands in the Rio Negro district 
was allowed to drag indefinitely due to their negligence, 98 

| was also claimed that the grammar school supported by the or- 
ganization was inadequate » and that it failed to provide for 
a much needed new one, However, » some maintain that, under the 
drastic | rule of the Honduran regime, no governing board could 
have done any better. : 

The characterization of the Carib holders of government 
as hangmen is actually a exaggeration; 
they are commonly branded as greedy and unscrupulous oppersen- 
ists, but no one would seriously think that they would com- 
| pletely turn against their own noapic. Some would even new. 
that, in their role as mediators between the Black Carib and 
‘the government, though they make the most of the situation, they 
paved the way for e modus vivendi, eluding, thus, the applica- | 


tion of extreme measures against the 


"rebels of the Northern 
Coast," as they are termed by some Tegucigalpa circles, It is 
an open secret, on both sides, that Carib officers watch the 
government closely for any sign of weakness, so as to be able 


to change parties at the right moment. Most of the Black Carib, 
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57 
DON F, EN APUROS POR SALVAR LA DICTADURA 


Un genuino nacionalista Cariista y genuino verdugo 


del Barrio de Cristales hace un Llameniento al electorado Mo- 
reno para acuerpar la candidatura ofieiai, porque el esbirro 
ese quiere cons truyendo casas & cuenta del Brério 


Nacional. 


Después de haber sido por muchos afios un verdugo 


del barrio, hoy viene a hacernos liamamientos para imponer- — 
mos mas sacrificios, inf lingirnos mas ultrajes e insultos, 
No hagas llamamientos a los Morenos, que lo que has hecho en 
Cristales és deshonor por lo qué ya és impossible defender, 
‘Durante quince afios, que és lo que la dictadura ha hecho a 
los Morenos? Nada mas que mandarlos Castles. No olvidamos 
que en Sen Juan, jurisdiccion de Tela, fueran fusilados More- 
nos indefensos y ahora no ves nuestra comunidad que. ya su di- 
rectoria sirve de titeres en sus puestos, porque és mandade 
por oficiales? Ya no puede hacer algo por el barrio, las 


rentas de ‘sus y entradas por arrendamiento alquiler 


de la casa comunal van para los jefes militares y Don F, en 


cuenta, 


La juventud cristalena, amante de las liberdades, 


protesta contra ese escrito de F, La juventud cristalena 


hasta en esta era Tiburciana @s cuando ha visto fusilamiento 


de Morenos indefensos y humildes pescadores, que pasan por 


eso sim haber cometido falta contra la autoridad, 


Unos cristalenos 
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DON F, IN A QUANDARY TO FIND EXCUSES 
FOR THE DICTATORIAL REGIME 


An authentic Netionalist partisan of Carias, (who 


is) an authentic hangman of the barrio of Cristales makes an 


appeal to Moreno (Carib) voters, because that stool pigeon 


wishes to go on building houses paid a =e National Treasury. 


After having been for many years a hangman of the 


and give us more offence, 


barrio, he makes an appeal to impose more sacrifices upon us, 


F. don't make appeals to the More~ 


nos, for what you have done in Cristales is dishonorable, and 


. defense can be found for it. _ During the last fifteen years, 


: hat has the dictatorial government done to the Morenos? 


‘ 


against this writing by F. 


othing but order them to be shot. We don't forget — in 


an Juan, in the District of Tela, defenseless Morenos were 


And now, don't you see that the directors of our comuni- 


ad are but puppets in their offices since they are ordered 
bout by Army men? It can't do anything for the benefit of 
the barrio, and the profits derived from its coconut planta- 
tions and the lease of lands and the rents of the casa comu comu- 


bal go to the military chiefs, and Don F, has his share of it. 


The freedom loving youth of Cristales protests 


The youth of Cristales has never 
seen before this era of Tiburcio (Tiburcio Carias Andino) the 


of defenseless snd humble who have suf- 


Some people of Cristales 2 
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59 
at heart, find little to blame in such an attitude, which is 


lan consonance with their traditional way of thinking.® 


The influence of "the old ones" (agoburigu) is perva- 


sive, and extends to the private as well as to the public 
‘spheres of activity. Being the living interpreters of tradi- 
tion, their opinions always weight, and though at 
‘they retain little political power, no major decision is taken 


‘by a village group without first consulting them, It is com-— 


monly said that many disasters which befell the Black Carib in 
the past would have been avoided, had the advice of the elders 


been heeded. ‘However, reverence towards the agobur igu does 


not prevent their words and acts from being subject to eriti- 
cism, If they deviate from approved patterns, even they can- 
not escape castigation by ridicule , which is among the Carib” 


@ powerful instrument of social control. A holder of a public 


office who is deemed dishonest or incompetent, will be publicly 


: depend exclusively on its political organisms, Certainly, the 


denounced, | even though he be one of the respected old men, and 


under normal conditions he would also have been deprived of 


“his functions, 


The functioning of the village unit, however, does not 


fact that they were supressed or interfered with by the dicta- 


| torial regime made public deliberation on common policies im- 


possible » and eliminated opportunities for displays of oratory 


which are highly appreciated by the Black Carib. But those 


Ssee Section 6 of Chapter V, 
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| 
‘are merely outward forms of the basic institutions which most 


probably were part of Carib social life since their very be- 


ginnings as an independent ethnic group and could not be de- 


stroyed even by the use of brute force. Thus ,» the town coun- 
cil and the comunidad are modern adaptations of the principle 
of government by elders, the hidden or manifest presence of 

which can be discovered in all phases of Carib history as re- 
counted by outside observers, Leadership of the elders, re-— 
sponsibility of peteons in authority to the entire community, 
the vigilance of the group as a whole in respect of those who 


occupy public positions, can be said to be the chief traits 
of Black Carib patterns of government, 


The circumstances under which this study was carried 


out made the analysis of political life difficult, since so 
much of it had to go underground at that period. Public opin- 
ion, however, was no less sharply defined for being forbidden | 


joutward expression, The motives behind moves made by the rep- 
ssentatives of Tegucigalpa rule were fully fathomed and ex- 


posed, the salient events were alluded to in disguised form, 


the personalities involved being designated by their nicknames, 
) hich, among the Carib, attach to everyone both inside and out- 
occurred between a military chief and a member of the adminis- 


tration in Trujillo, the story was going around Cristales of 


the quarrel of General Tapir with the Carrion Vulture, which 


aoe all kinds of comment, All external marks of respect 


ere shown to those in power, being, however, inspired by 
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rsa: not submission, It was only after six months of 
daily contact with the Carib, when relationship on a more or 


most stringent military rules under which Trujillo was placed 


less intimate footing had been established with many individ- 
uals P that open criticisms of the Muladu and their govern- 


ment could be heard, 
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9 


This spirited if covert opposition continued under the 


in 198. Strict obedience of these rules was enforced by the 


Carib themselves, so that no cause for drastic repression was 


given, Their long historic: experience counselled them to wait 


patiently for the conflict between their oppressors which would, 
as in the past, enable them to regain the full measure of their 

be. Age the family, the position 
of each individual depends more on age than on any other single : 


factor. From the moment of his birth the individual, ’ as it 


] ere, is carried by a stream of events which are part of the 


cosmological order, Slowly but surely he will succeed to the 
different roles assigned to each age by the culture. Personal 
: chievement is recognized, and precocity ie not discouraged 

: ut stimulated; a young person's opinions will be heeded, his 
advice sought, and his contributions to the family well-being 
raised, _ However, during the lifetimes of his parents he will 
| ever be accorded the same status that they and his relations 


of their generation enjoy. 


4 


9, word derived from and applied by the 
arib to everyone born in Central America, 
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A well-defined set of rules of conduct is recognized 


for each phase of development, Few responsibilities are in- 
cumbent upon children under seven years. As indicated before, 
children of both sexes are expected to help their mother with 


domestic tasks. However, most = their time is free for play 


‘though under the supervision of an older sibling. At about 
the age of seven they go to wr ated and the help that they 
give to their families during the three years of their educa- 


tion is of secondary importance, After leaving school, where 


they learn little more than how to read and write Spanish and 
the rudiments of arithmetic, the child starts at about eleven : 
years of age to have responsibilities of its own. Children of 
both sexes now supervise their younger siblings. In addition, 
boys receive their first training in fishing, while girls fur- 
ther develop their household and agricultural skills. 


: 


In this gradual process of development, the transition 


occurring at eleven or twelve years of age is more strongly 
bases than the others. | From then until forming a union, chil- 


dren slowly become more proficient in adult activities, learn- 


ing more by example than by precept. In the eyes of the group, 


ithe setting up of a household is not, in itself, a mark of 
phange in status, It is rather the birth of children and 


reater economic productivity that causes one to be recognized 


@s mature, Even having children, however, does not at first 
change significantly the relation of the couple to their own 
Levens. 


As in the society at large, authority within the family 
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63 
is vested in its older members. Although physical prowess is 


highly valued by the Carib, there are many reasons why its de- 
‘cline in older people does not cause a loss of prestige. As 


one informant poetically put it, "The eyes of old people are 


‘dim, but they see far in the future; their hands are weak, but 
they know words that can haul heavy loads of fish," Knowledge 


of seafaring or agriculture, based on long experience » an in- 


timate acquaintance with the lore of the group, and closer re- 


lations with the deified ancestors (the gubida) combine to ele- 
a vate the status of older yeepie.2° They are the principal ar- 
\tisans of the culture, as well, All utensils which the Carib 


make for their own use are generally manufactured by the old 


men, except for graters and calabash water-carriers which are 
“(produced by the old women, 
The principle of seniority holds true not only in the 
relationships between parents and children, but in those be- 
tween children of different ages as well, The position of au- 
thority of older siblings is not merely a matter of expediency, 
but is an integral part of Carib traditions. Even when the 
mother is not obliged to be absent from the home, the pattern. 
still obtains; and it is enforced by parental admonition. The 
respect toward older siblings, regardless of sex, continues 


throughout life, and was shneeiiiie in the relations between | 


8 65 year old man, and his 72 year old older brother, 


| 107 1s important to notice that the collective noun 


designating "the ancient ones," agoburigu, bears close rela- 
tionship to the verb a oburiha, Oo become possessed by an- 
cestral spirits. 
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| - The concept of death, too, implies a feeling of grad-~ 


ualness; old people participate increasingly in the realm of 


: spirits » while the mendy--dead are still strongly attached to 


‘earthly existence. The spirits of ancestors continue to watch 


, over the family, and their guidance does not cease with death. 
‘The deference due to parents and older siblings does 
not imply a feeling of awe, nor is it marked by the external 


signs of respect which are so frequent in Eurosmerican culture, 


‘The presence of an older person will not inhibit to any extent 


the behavior of younger members of the group; it is even per- 
missible, within certain limits, to alinés in a jocular manner 
to the physical disabilities of one older than oneself, and — 
this may call forth no more than a lively repartee, Yet such 


(familiarity does not detract from the high esteem in which old 


people are held, both within the family and the society at lerge. 
Relatives of the parental generation share to some ex- 
tent the functions of parents themselves, In some cases an 
‘unmarried or widowed sibling of either parent may live with 

the family, and then his or her importance will be even greater. 
Similarly, grandparents cooperate effectively in bringing up 
children, since they help enforce discipline and teach funda- 


mental rules of etiquette and proper behavior, both within and 
outside the family group, Grandparents often educate children 
in Carib lore, by telling them riddles, folk-tales, myths, and 


singing to them traditional songs. They often make toy canoes 


and nets which they give to boys, together with hooks and _ 
ines, 


When the need arises, grandparents may substitute 
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give him advice, and this will be accepted as natural. These 


completely for parents during short, or even long periods. 


Next to parents and grandparents, god-parents are the 


|most influential persons in the life of the child. Baptism 


creates ties not only between god-parent and child, but also 


| between the parents and the god-parents, who call each other 
nugufera, from the French compere This essentially Catholic 
trait has been incorporated fully tate the Carib kinship — 


The term used for god-parent is nbbenens, while god-child is 
niamasiri, which, among the Island Carib, indicated the rela- 
tions existing between persons participating in the initiation 


lpates of pre-Columbian days. 


God-parents, too, or ‘indeed any member of the parental 


generation, may replace the parents when necessary. In the 


| case of orphans , or of children of — families, financial 


stress may lead to permanent. adoption, A child may spend more 
and more time at the house of a relative until finally he comes 
to make his home there. Occasionally, a Carib child may even 

be adopted by a Ladino family, and this is one of the most im- 


4 portant ways of L adimo traits coming into Carib life, The fact 
that authority is never vested solely in his parents makes it 
relatively easy for a child to adjust to a new household, 


The child, as he develops, extends the pattern of his 


early relations with his family to those with the society as 
ja whole, the entire Carib social organization thus being in 
his experience no more than a broadening of the family. Any 


person of the older generation may reprimand a young person or 
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feelings are reflected in current linguistic usage, Thus a 


child addresses every man of his parents age-group as iau 
11 
(mother's brother), while boys call girls nitu (older sister). 


As soon as they are considered strong enough, Carib 


children are permitted to accompany members of their families 
on visits to relatives in other villages, A generous hospital- 


ity is always expected, for “they are of one's own blood and 


lineage." When, on coming of age, boys go to work for wages 


‘among strangers they will look up their fellow Carib who ‘ve 
in the same area, from whom they cen ask assistance if needed. 


Thus, little by little the feeling that all Carib belong to a 


single family develops in their thinking. 

The identification of family and society influences many 
facets of Carib life. As with one 's relatives, a person may 
claim a meal from a friend or acquaintance at any time. Any 


kind of tool or utensil is borrowed freely and easily, some- 


times even without the formality of asking. If an unlucky 


- fisherman on his return spots someone else's fishtraps, he will 


think nothing of appropriating half of the catch. Such behav- 


ior is considered socially undesirable but not criminal, and 


very seldom does the victim have recourse to police action. 


Greater respect is shown for the property of strangers, but 


not enough to prevent occasional "borrowing," this being prob- 


ably why the Carib have earned the reputation of being incor- 


thieves, They claim that this is unfair, 


Appendix I, p. 280, 
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however, since professional robbers are not to be found among 


| them, If they lack a well-developed sense of property, it is 


‘because, as one Carib half facetiously put it, "at heart we 
are all Communists." 


The ideal pattern of individual relations, therefore, | 


emphasizes harmony, cooperation, and mutual help. Hostility 
directed against members of one's own group is severely con- 
 demned. Whenever a breach of the peace is likely to occur, 
mutual friends of contending parties are ready to act as medi- 
ators. Large quantities of spirits are consumed at all gather- 


ings, yet, during the ten months of this research, only two 


violent discussions, both of which occurred at card tables on 
the eicteien of wakes » were recorded, Carib are urged at all 
times to refrain from internecine fighting, which weakens the 
whole group, and to join forces in a common front against an 
inimical world, | 

In practice, no such perfect harmony as is visualized 
by the cultural ideal is achieved whether within the family or 
the social group. Sometimes the very features which are thought 
|to ensure the smooth functioning of the institutions seemed, 
after prolonged investigation, to be possible sources of fric- 
tion, Thus, as indicated before, one or both mates may attempt 


to shirk assigned responsibilities, something which, according 


to Carib beliefs, especially characterises the men; on the other 
| and, wives are much inclined to extend their authority to mat~ 


ter s pertaining to the masculine world. Women are often ac- 


of resorting to "medicine," or magic formulas which they 
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68 
obtain from sorcerers in order to "tame a man," In some cases, 


according to village gossip, massive doses of drugs were un- 


wittingly used, so that the men were reduced to a state of 
near idiocy. 

| Conflict within the conjugal family may result in a 
permanent division between a masculine and a feminine faction. 


in the folk tales, a father on knowing that a newborn infant 


‘is a girl will order its killing, but the child, saved ‘by the 
mother, on coming of age is the instrument of the father's: 
downfall. The authority vested in the elder brother is often 
cause of hostility between siblings. Overt manifestation of 
‘hostile feelings towards the father is seldom found, since he 
is the living link between the earthly world, and that of the 
gubida, and to question this supremacy would wreck the founda~- 
tions of Carib belief. Disunity in the family creates great 
anxiety, because of the fear that an estranged maar would 


sign a pact with the pengaliba, a supernatural entity sometimes 


Smee with the Christian devil, and deliver to him the soul 


of one of his relatives in exchange for magical powers, 


Sorcery is another devious way of destroying one's enemies. 


Since open aggression is not sanctioned in the social 
roup at large, the weapon of ridicule in the form of derisive 


ongs, nicknemes, and malicious gossip, is often resorted to,. 


niet hate is supposed to materialize as a kind of fluid, 


palied udahadu, which of itself has harmful effects, The case 
As told of a woman who touched a coconut previously handled by 
pne of her enemies, which was so charged with udahadu that her 
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pene" was permanently disabled, To sum up in the words of one 


Carib, "A wise man learns to expect the best and the worst 


‘from his own relatives, and from his fellow Carib." 


Though the cultural patterns regulate the relations be- 
‘tween the sexes in greater detail and with greater precision 
than those between the age-groups, the latter are less condu- 
cive to emotional stress and conflicting situations. Age- 
hMerarehy is considered such an integral pert of the universal 
order that its principles are ne ve * questioned. ‘Children are 


trained to respect this universal order more by conditioning 


than by direct instruction, And thus the adult is provided with 

'a set of norms, behavior patterns and basic attitudes learned 

in childhood which prepare him to deal with kin of every tra- 

ditional category, and with people to. age-classes 

corresponding to such categories, 

Though age-groups are conceived as distinctive entities, 

they are not separated by rigid lines of demarcation. One is 
never excluded from the principal secular or religious cere- 

: monies and the members of the various age-groups often have 

specific roles in them, At wakes, for example » everyone dances 

and listens to stories told by the old men; in addition, chil- 

|dren will play a game involving the skilled handling of stones, 

while adults will more likely be occupied with card=-playing. 

At Christmas-time, similarly, there are not only partics at- 

tended by everyone, but also dramatic dances performed by groups 

of res people or children, 

At times, however, the different age-groups will hold 
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70 
exclusive functions. The death of an older child may be solem- 
nized by a wake composed only of children. Older people will 
have their own ballroom dances , a8 will the younger groups. 


au, with the exception of old men hold, from time to time, the 


celebration known as hogohogo, which consists of groups going 
house to house , singing end being given drinks. Ideally 
iiees, every member of an age division should perform the 


duties pertaining to it, enjoy its prerogatives, and partici- 


pate in the . stead life in the manner prescribed for his or her 
age-circle, 

ooperetive Labor Groupings, --Cooperative labor 
groupings in Black Carib society lack formal organization; 
apart from the feeling that one should come to the aid of a 
fellow villager when he needs it, there is no prescribed man- 
ner of participation in them, nor do they impose a definite set 
of obligations on any one. It is understood, however, that the 
task of plastering the walls of a house built for a newly united 
| couple devolves upon all the men, women and children who have’ 


friendly relations with them, and who will be their neighbors, 


Often, in practice, a whole barrio or even a small village will 
be included in these numbers. Such occasions constitute the 


| “mud plastering [ abordorahani or embarrada] parties," 


The frame of the house is first erected, with the help 


lof a carpenter and his nina. +e Then, on the eve of a 


given day, a party of men goes to the hills to look for a de- 
posit of clay. They take with them pails of Waters and 


l2see Section = of next Chapter, 
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sometimes sand, too, which may be needed for mixing when the | 


jelay is too thick. The mixture is worked with hoes until it 
its ready to be used, and left for the night. The next day, 
after the morning meal, all assemble in the center of the vil- 
lage; a piece of cloth of vivid colors (the "banner of the 


embarrada" ) is attached to a ‘pole; the banner is then given, 


generally to a ‘women, who lifts it high, strikes up a marching — 


song, and is soon joined by all. Following the leader, the 


whole abodorahani group moves to the spot where the half-fin- 
ished house stands, Women and children form a line to the clay 
deposit, carrying on their heads tiles and pieces of wooden 
boards which are brought ccak full of the plastering material, 
The actual plastering is done by the men, who work with vigor-. 
ous “avenents of their arms and hands, while their tongues are 
no less active, making gibes at everyone, All engage in lively 
repartee, using the allusions of which the Carib are so fond, 
Old women, who have a special talent for derisive songs, are 
most feared, for verses are easily remembered, and the sting 
of the comment they contain are long Lasting, 
While reputations are torn to shreds, old scandals re- 

vived, and new stories told, the walls are plastered. By noon, 
neitiy, all work is finished; ; the house lacks only the doors 
and windows, which will be put in place by the carpenter. It 
is typical of the Black Carib culture that the first people to 
come into a new house should do so dancing. For joy, they — 
should enter the house first of all, and be given a permanent 


shelter, All who participate in the day's work must also come 
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in and dance, Rum drinks, and often a meal are then served, 
after which everyone returns home, except for the young men 
l whe will sometimes send for more drinks, and go on singing to 


the sound of drums until nightfall or later. 


Another task customarily done nied means of cooperative 


work is the transportation of a dugout canoe from the hills, 


where the carpenter and his apprentices have fashioned it out 


of a suitable tree trunk, to the beach, where the craft will 


be made ready for ase. A “canoe | ee (helada) party, 


composed of the owner and his close friends, 4 comprises six to 


foe twelve men, according to the size of the dugout, and the opera- 


tion will sone tines take three or more days to be completed, 
It is usual for them to work from sunrise to noon, stop then, 
and come back on the following days, until the craft is fi- 
— taken to the beach, 
As the Carib do on every. the date for start- 
ing the transportation of the dugout is set and postponed once 
or twice. On the day finally agreed upon, the party takes to 


the hills at four o'clock in the morning, bringing with them 
: (a number of strong ropes, These are passed through the holes 
to which benches will be fitted; the men, under the direction 


of an experienced lumberman, are placed in the best positions 


to ensure smooth team work, some pulling at the ropes, some 


ume the dugout from the rear, At a call from the leader, 


veryone comes into action simultaneously, and the canoe starts 


— 


— — 


13See pe 131, below. 
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on its way down the hills ,» on the narrow paths which meander 


through the woods, The craft progresses slowly, amidst ut- 
terances and exclamations in Carib, Spanish and English such 
as, "Pull, boys, pull! Muchachos, no me enganen! [Don't fool 
, boys!) Aho, nibugaiao! [Come on, older brother!]" The 
flow of good natured scoffing never stops ‘i except when a stren- 
uous effort is required, in which case all join in a work song. 
When the canoe is to be carried over the rocky bottom of a A 
denuded trail, a halt is called, and all fortify themselves 
with a drink of rum; logs are placed under the boat to prevent 
it from being scraped, and skill and strength must be employed 
lest it should roll all the way down the slope and smash 
against one of the trees bordering the clearing. 

At midday, when the temperature is too uncomfortable | 

for working any longer, the provisions brought by the owner of 
the dugout are eaten and drinks of rum are served, After that, 
ordinarily, everyone returns home, for the Carib fear staying 
: in the woods near sunset and becoming thus exposed to the at- 
tacks of forest spirits. If the canoe is urgently needed, 
precautions against supernatural dangers may be taken, and 
work may be carried on all through the night. 
When the forms of cooperative work were discussed with 
the Black Carib, they would also mention digging a grave for — 
a deceased friend, a task rewarded with qnevteenitten bottles 
of rum, this being done for the sake of friendship, not for 


material compensation, as are washing and dressing the dead 
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body for being laid out, 4 


As can be deduced from the preceding, cooperative labor s | 


is not so highly organized among the Carib as among other New 
World Negro groups. Patterns of mutual help in Black Carib 


society regulate the activity of individuals rather than that 


of groupings. The institutionalized forms of reciprocal serv- 
ees to be found within the family are of the greatest impor- 


tance as an economic factor. 


3. Marriage 


In most aspects of Carib culture, emphasis is put on 
transition, one situation leading into another by successive 


gradations. At birth, a child is not considered a complete 


person; he still lacks one part of his spiritual being, which 


he will acquire during the next seven days, 15 Death, also, is 
thought of as being gradual, and in itself only the first phase 


of the process of ancestor deification. Nor does the sexual 
\development of the individual undergo the sharp discontinuities 
‘that have been observed in other societies, Marriage is not 


protneeet as an. abrupt change of status, but is rather the fi- 
nal step in the Stabilization of @ sexual union, ‘Mere commonly, 
love affairs, that may or may not include cons umma 


tion of the sex act, lead to relationships of greater perma- 


nency. If both parents are satisfied about the seriousness of 


purpose of a suitor, he is given free admission to the house; 


liisee Pe 172, below. 
15sec p. 135, below, 
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75 
sexual intimacy between him and his future wife is tacitly 


allowed to develop in most cases, 


Loose sexual conduct, however, is condemned, A ques- 


tion asked of a girl, “Whose sweetheart is she?" would sometimes 
elicit the answer "Oh, that one? She is evergnter sweetheart!" 
‘Such a girl would have aifficulty in finding a ‘permanent mate; 


as an informant put it, "When I take a woman into my house, I 


want to be sure that the children born by her are my own" But 
it is also recognized that after many affairs a women may settle 
: down, and be as good a wife as any. Often mothers are blamed 


for the misconduct of their daughters P that is for ney having 


educated them properly, and not keeping vigilance over them. 
Carib mothers watch their daughters constantly, espe- 


\eially at wake parties, when elderly women are seen to leave 


@ dancing group or story-telling audience, to make sure that 
the girls in their charge have not strayed to the beach in the 
| company of young men, Attempted seduction may occur on other | 


occasions, Thus, early one morning, about four o'clock, a wo- 


man noticed that her daughter was too long in bringing back the 


|water needed for the femily's meal, She went to look for the 
girl, and found her entering an abandoned house in the outskirts 


lof the followed by boy who had been courting her. 


‘The woman raised such a storm of invective that the whole 


neighborhood came to see what was happening. This menng the 
type of story that SOL1gns Black Carib of all ages, it was 


-\spread all over the village in a few hours , and had reached 


‘the entire region some days afterwards, The boy was made the 
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76 
(target of such ridicule that, being unable to bear it any 

| longer, he went to spend a month in Tegucigalpa, coming back 
only when other events had diverted attention from him. The 
woman's shrewdness was praised, but the young actions, 
‘while deemed ludicrous, did not meet emphatic disapproval. 

Boys and the mothers of girls are at times likened to oppo- 
nents in a contest of skill, the prize being the girl. Broth- 


ers of the girl may be on one side or the other, according to. 


‘the alliances they form with other boys. 
In the old days, it is said that this game was played 
to a greater extent and with greater boldness than at present. 
Old men tell of their sexual exploits and their smuggling ad- 
ventures with the same gusto, and prestige attaches to cunning 
and daring evidenced in both types of activity. According to > 
these tales, the practice of stealing into a girl's house with 
the purpose of ‘seducing her was then quite frequent. 

| af « young man, on reaching marriageable age, does not 
shew inclination to "settle down" and raise a family, his con- 
duct is deemed reprehensibls. Such was the case of a 33 year 
old man who, on returning to his village after an absence of 
| more than a decade, courted a girl for a long period, in catie 
of her mother's opposition, during which he was said to cin 


had sexual relations with her, After some months had gone by, 


and he still refused to take a decisive step, he was publicly 
H reprimanded by one of the village elders, who stated he was 
taking the role of the man's dead father. 

| Customarily, on attaining the sanctioned age for 
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‘marriage, about 20 years for boys and 18 for girls, both mates 


-|}communicate to their respective families their wish to enter 


‘4nto a stable union. All relatives on both sides are consulted, 


for though the emotional problems of the two young people con- 


cern themselves alone, the continuance of the family line is 
of vital interest to the whole extended family. The past his- 
tory of the families is scrutinized on both sides, in search 


of indications of sterility, and records of still births, - 


frequent deaths of newly born babies which may have natural or 


supernatural causes, Discussions sometimes take a bitter turn, 
skeletons in the closet are brought to light, and accusations | 
|made of true or supposed misdeeds. 
If both families approve of the union, only a formal 
istatement of intent to marry is required. In the absence of 


major objections, a simple ceremony takes place. On a day 


|agreed upon the man, accompanied by his parents, or in their 
absence by two elderly male relatives or two village elders, 
(comes to visit the parents of the girl. In the presence of 
these witnesses, he gives his solemn promise to marry the young 
woman legally as soon as hia financial status permits. If 
possible, the couple will then live together, in a new house 


built for them. 16 it may be necessary, however, for the young 


fa 1Onevior has found in British Honduras that the young 

| is required to write a formal request for the girl's hand, 

| he original of this is usually kept by the girl's mother, but 

at least one copy will be made for the boy's parents, and some- 

‘times others for the young people themselves, After this, the 
ng. man has free access to the girl and is expected to marry 
er as soon as possible. Occasionally, the formal letter will 
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men to obtain work elsewhere in order to earn enough money to 


start his family. He will then go to work aboard a ship, in 
a mahogeny camp, with a fruit company, as & domestic servant, 
or for any enterprise that may need labor at the moment. He 
is expected to return in a year or two, to take his place in 
home to be. 

| ~The cons truetion of the house itself is an event of 


significance, The young man, either with the ‘help of his age~ 


mates or of a. hired carpenter, erects the ies, fixes the 
cana brava veods of which walls are made, and thatches the reef. 


The plastering of the walls, known as embarrada,!/ is always. 


done cooperatively. — It is a festive occasion in which all the 
‘ relatives and friends of the couple participate, 
The functions of the embarrada are many, The most im- 


portant one is its economic role, since it preyemer the neces- 


sary labor for building the house 9 the only expense to the ‘fen- 


staid being the purchase of food. and drink. The embarrada is 


— — 


have to nineties that marriage. will take place within a given 
period of, say five years; but more often this is considered 
to be the young couple's own concern. Taylor, op. cit., Po 95- 


One informant told the author that the marriage let- 
| ter was not unknown in the Republic of Honduras, but that it 
is no longer required today because "people trust one an- 
other more." Perhaps the greater urban development in Brit- 
ish Honduras is responsible for the continuation of this 
practice, 


17The actual Carib word for plastering is shitaeton. 
The Carib use the Spanish equivalent, embarrada, meaning to 
daub or to caulk, to designate the entire festive occasion, 
The embarrada, however, does not apply to British Honduras 
where the houses are of wood only. 
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| group for the newly-formed union; and in addition provides an 
occasion for dencing « and singing, something always most wel- 


come to the Carib. | FR 


 |penses are also eliminated, since the fee paid to the Justice 


lof the Peace is foregone, church marriage is not celebrated, 


furniture, and fishing ang agricultural implements have been 


19 


also an indirect means of obtaining the approval of the social * a 


i 


| In the case of parental opposition, the couple may 
elope. Usually the family will resign itself to the situation 
when confronted with a fait accompli, but on occasion they will 
resort to police action for the purpose of ensuring immediate . 


merriage. In this event, formalities are at a minimum Ex- 


and the customary feast is not held, Elopement is tolerated 


by the group. However, the possibility of permanent estrange- 
ment of the woman's parents is always given consideration, since | 
it would entail dire religious and social consequences. mm: 
actual practice, reconciliation follows a period of 
relations; but if the husband proves to be undesirable, as pre- 
dicted by the parents, the girl is welcomed back home. 

As is suggested by the foregoing, the most important 
barrier to marriage is economic, Most young people, early in 
life, do not have enough money to cover the many expenses ine 
volved in getting married, Even those who can afford a wedding 


will ree it until more urgent needs such as a house, some 


taken care ‘r. for it would be considered undesirable to do 


Marriage expenses constitute a real burden to a people 
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80 
living near the subsistence level. The fee of the priest is 
usually about $5. 00,28 The clothing of the bride, all of 


which must be new, should include shoes, stockings, underwear, 


,a gown, veil, and gloves, and these costs come to about $30.00. 
‘The man will wear his best clothes and best pair of shoes, and 
thus need not buy anything special for the occasion. Three 
rings must be bought, since a married woman wears two of them 
and her husband one; the set costs $10.00. Crystal ear-rings 


are de rigueur for the bride; traditional "marriage ear-rings" 


resemble a drop of water hanging from a chain, and cost $6.00 — 

‘a pair. It appears that one of the ceremonial rites involves 

the use of twelve silver coins, though this point was not a 
clarified, After the ceremony, a large feast must be held, 

more elaborate than meals served at any other time, The cake 


that must be provided costs $5.00 to $7.50, coffee and liquid 


refreshments another $10.00, and the orchestra, which charges 


$3.50 an hour, plays usually seven to eight hours, 


However, a non-economic reason given for deferring the | 
marriage ceremony is that the Carib feel that no important _ 
change in their life should be precipitated, as every event is 
but one in a series, and follows a culturally predetermined 


‘course. It is not a question of making a decision and acting 


— 


— 


18nne monetary unit of the Republic of Honduras is. 
the lempira worth US. $.50. But Honduran coins and banknotes 
are seldom seen in the distant regions of the Caribbean Coast, 
where prices are quoted in lempiras, but paid in American 
half dollars, dimes and nickels, n this report, prices will 
be given in American currency only. 
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| upon it, but rather one of making the appropriate: move at the 


right time, an attitude which appears in every phase of Carib 
life. In the specific case of marriage, one hears the Spanish 


proverb often quoted: "Casamento y mortaja en el cielo se taja. 


«Marriage and shroud are cut in Heaven, " 


| Since P band has been stated, most Carib marriages tale 


| place between persons who have been living together for many 


‘years, mest couples have several children when they are wed, 
In the Carib view, however, this fact furnishes proof not only 
of their ability to live sogremer and bring up children, but 


also shows that supernatural obstacles to the match are absent, 


Certainly, marriage does not provide more stability to a union 
than it had before, In line with Carib patterns of thought, 
the ceremony is but a final step in the process of getting mar- 
ried; it is not, in itself, considered & decisive act. Though 
unions not sanctioned by church marriage do dissolve more fre- 
quently than those which are thus sanctioned, this is not due 
to the difference in legal status of the matings. It is gen- 
erally agreed by the Carib with whom the matter is discussed 
that the continued sharing of a life together is the essential 
factor, and if due cause arises, legally married couples will 
Separate as readily as those informally mated, Again it is 
pertinent to note that after the union has been dissolved, ei- 
ther one or both partners customarily enter into new relation- 
ships which often have more continuity than the preceding ones, 


despite the fact that they cannot be recognized either by the 


Catholic Church, or in law, 
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The causes given for the dissolution of a union re- 
‘semble those found in many other cultures. Faihme of either 
partner to provide his or her share of foodstuffs is important. 


Drunkenness is a frequently given reason; sterility is another. 
There may be a general soparstanated to adjust, or merely the fact 
that @ man leaves his village to become a sailor, or to work 
elsewhere. Adultery is tolerated more in the case of men than 
‘of women; a woman will attempt to conceal her extramarital re- 
lations, and will even resort to abortion if necessary to do SO. 
ve to the legel procedure of divorce, which involves heavy 
expense, is rare; the only case encountered during this research 
was one in which the principal motive was the enhancement of 
social status by eapyens * Western moral standards. 

Though the ideal norms of the culture hve above are. 
permissive in this respect, the ‘dissolution of a household 

among the Carib is relatively infrequent, The statement made 

by Ladinos that, "no Carib wife knows if she will find her hus- 


band by her side next morning," is grossly oxaguerated, and the 
feeling of insecurity it implies is nonexistent. A marriage 
break is often gradual, and occurs when the male partner goes 
to work in some other center and progressively makes his visits 
: to his home village less regular, The wife's role as provider 
of garden produce gives her great independence; she draws ad- 


‘ditional moral and financial support from her parents 5 vase 


| whom she may go to live when deserted by her mate. By the same 
token, if he stays home, the man is likely to take up residence 
with his parental family. In Carib society, the contractual 
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nature of the relations between mates is emphasized, while 
| 


the ties binding parents to their children are thought to be 


tot a mystical, as well as of a biological nature, being thus 


to a large extent independent of human will. 

Plural marriage, aot recognized by Honduran law, is in 
" prineiple acceptable to the Carib, and is in fact practised, : 
in spite of the vigorous campaign carried on by the Catholic 


Church against it. However, distinction is made between transi- 


tory relationships and those of a permanent nature. In the 


first instance ‘ the women are called querida, a term with some- 


what iterate ania connotations. | When a man and a woman enter 


into a lasting partnership, they are said to be endamados., The 


| oman is called dama, a regular Spanish word, while the man is 
esignated by damo, the Carib-coined counterpart. 


Even in the absence of legal or religious obstacles, 


an endamado relationship may continue indefinitely without mar- 


iage. However, sometimes when one partner is on his or her 


deathbed, the priest and the Justice of the Peace will be called 


tn to perform the marriage ceremony. Often the Carib will take 


advantage of this last opportunity to regularize the situation, 


in relation to both the Catholic Church, and the laws of in- 


eritance, 


Honduran statistics for 195) show that 75 per cent of 
he Carib children born in the District of Trujillo are "il- 


legitimate," that is, according to the Civil Code, they come 
out of irregular unions, 


Of these 23 per cent could not be 


| 


given legal status being presumably born to polygamous 
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‘households, ?? Whenever possible, the father will change the 


child's status by an official declaration of paternity at the 
time of birth. This is not permitted if the father is legally 


‘married to another woman, but even then, he may distort his 


marital status to accomplish it. It must be stressed here that 
there is no place in Black Carib culture for the concept of 

illegitimacy as it exists in European and European derived le- 
gal systems, Legitimacy, being an asset from the point of view 
of the Ladies, is accorded some prestige; but in Carib society 


no distinction is made between children born of marriages sanc- 


tioned by the law and the Church, and those born to an endamado — 


couple. 


The Family 

Though at first view the Carib family seems to be a 
household made up of husband, wife onl children, this grouping, 
\certainly in its initial stage, is of less importance than the 
wider consanguinal family. Should a man marry a girl from an- 
other village » the couple will usually settle near the girl's 
parental family, and her mother can then assist her to resolve 
: the difficulties of early married life, especially as concerns 
pregnancy and child-rearing. The husband similarly will re- 
main dependent on his family for advice and help even though 


he may be separated from them, With the passing of time and 
the growth of children, however, the new family comes fully 


19Republica de Honduras - Resumen all Censo General 
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85 
is into being. Thus, the relationship between husband and wife P 


| differs in nature from that in Euroamerican culture. The ties 
with their parents are never severed, but, again in accordance 
with Black Carib patterns, are gradually permitted to weaken. % 
After the house is built, the couple move in. From 3 
the beginning, their respective roles are established for them 
by their culture. Each has his own duties and responsibilities, P 


with the heavier tasks falling consistently to the men. 


a _ first need of a new household is a garden, which : 
Pe made by the man, who fells the —— trees, burns the scrub, 
and clears the weeds. Although from then on agricultural ac= 
tivities are in general turned over to the women, he may be 


called upon for occasional weeding if the need arises, His 


primary obligation, however, the prevevsen of fish, the Carib's 
most important source of protein, takes most of his time, His 
working hours are thus ‘spent either at sea or repairing his 
‘boat, nets, and other He is also for 
ithe gathering of wood to be used during the rainy season, Tra« 
ditionally, the man would also bring in game » but he can no 
longer hunt, as the Honduran government | forbids the Black Carib > 
to possess fission. Occasionally, small animals are trapped. 
Gardening, the primary task of the woman, consists of 
planting, watering, cultivating, and harvesting, “° She gathers 
the wood for her daily needs during the dry season, and often 
adds to the supply of protein by collecting shellfish from the 


2Oput see Chapter IV, Section l. 
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‘beach. Periodically a group of four or six women will assemble 


to grate the cassava and make bread. There is also a variety 


of domestic tasks for women to perform; they must prepare the 


‘meals, wash the clothes, and clean the house. In their activ- 


ities they are assisted by all children under ten years, and 
by older daughters as well; older — and their fathers are 


“occupied doing the work of the men, 


The position of the woman in the femily is in no way 


‘to be conceived as subordinate, the principle involved being 


one of partnership under equal terms, not of one person com- 


manding and the other obeying. It should be noted, moreover, 


that though greater social prestige is associated with the po- 


jsition of the man, since masculine activities demand the es- 


teemed traits of daring, cunning, and resourcefulness in the 


face of danger, his position does not in itself entitle &q man 


to the services of a woman, If he fails to do his part, his 
wife will still provide her share of the food, and in case of 


q by her; but he will feel under obligation to her for this, How- 


ever, the woman who repeatedly refuses to come to her husband's 


aid in times of need is branded miserly by the group, since 


lack of generosity is a defect in the eyes of the Carib, and 


Trequent target for ridicule. 


Gardening being a less uncertain occupation than fish- 


ing, women will seldom fail to provide the household with veg~ 
etable food, More often, too, they will have a small surplus 


that can be converted into money. This fact, combined with 


continued bad luck in fishing, he may even be given pocket money 
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the regulerity of their routine » gives to women a greater 


sense of security than have men, who, in earning their liveli- 


hood, are at the mercy of tides, currents, weather conditions, 


and all the factors making for scarcity or abundance of fish, 
‘In Black Carib lore, the fickleness of the sea is often op- 

S posed to the reliability of the earth; women are supposed to 
partake of the quelities of the earth, being thus less iras- 


‘cible » and psychologically more stable than men, 

The sexual division of labor is thus deemed not to be 
the cause, but a result of a besic division of nature and so- 
ciety into a feminine and a masculine realm, a conception. af~- 
fecting not only soctel structure but economic and religious 
life as well, ‘Pephastuee sexual differences are regarded as 

the primary source of the solution of those 
problems lies not in trying to overcome the differences between 3 
the sexes, but in clearly defining each mate's sphere: of ‘action, 
and bringing them together through a principle of reciprocity 

of services > such as is to be seen in operation within the 


household, Outside the home » husband and wife may or may not 


share common interests and recreational activities; compati- 
bility or incompatibility of tastes is not expected to have 
deep repercussions on their married life. A few examples will : 
: help clarify the functioning of the institution, 

A successful fisherman, ean individualist, who believed 


more in his own magicai powers than in the protection accorded 


by the family dead, took little interest in the ancestral cult, 
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His wife, however, liked nothing so ach as the songs, dances, 
and feasts which are part of Black Carib religious ceremonies, 
| and she would often make extensive trips unaccompanied by her 
husband in order to participate in one of them, She would 
‘sometimes be absent for an entire week, but no tension in her 
relations with her husband would follow from it, On coming in 
late in the night, she would wake him up to tell him about the 


ceremony, after which, since she needed a restful sleep, he 


would sling his hammock, and let her have the bed. 

Another case was that of a young man whose wife was 
slightly older than he, and who, according to village gossip, 
though she indulged all his whims, aia not share his love for 
social dances, Nevertheless » On one occasion, knowing that 
he wished to go to a ball given by the Comunidad, but could 
not afford the entrance ticket, she worked for three days mak- 
ing cassava bread, wliteh she sold, giving him enough money so 
that he utd attend the party, while she stayed at bie: 

The independence of the mates in relation to each 
other is enhanced by the religious ties binding each one to 
his or her extended consanguinal family, Thus, when the oc- 
casion arises, each partner performs the appropriate ceremony 
with his or her siblings. The other partner is not prevented 
from attending such a ceremony; on the contrary, there are 
even cases of husbands who, having established friendly rela- 
tions with any one of his affinal relatives, contributes food 
or rum to the ceremonies held to honor the departed spirits, 


Such an action meets with approval, though it is recognized 
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89 
thet it is a courtesy, not an obligation, As to children, 
they are taught to pay their respects to and rely for protec- 


tion on the ancestors of both parents. 


| The principle of reciprocity is seen in action from 
ithe very moment of birth, with the institution of the couvade 
| providing a particularly striking example. After the child is 
| bern, the father must stay at home, or, if not, engage in no 
strenuous muscular effort, until the navel cord of the newly 
born infant dries and falls off. Breaking this rule entails 
dire consequences. Stories, which follow a regular pattern, 
recount how a local "esprit fort," a former seaman who treated 
much of the traditional lore of his people as old wives' tales, 
on becoming father for the first time, challenged the law of 

| the couvade, The day after his wife's delivery, he took his 
axe sak went into the forest for the purpose of felling a tree 
in for making a canoe, Finding a mahageny 
tree of convenient size, he started to work on it with his axe. 
His wife and her female relatives, at home, observed that the 
newborn baby contracted rhythmically, keeping time, they sakes 
mised, with his father's axe strokes, They hurriediy sent a 
boy to bring him home. When he reached his house, the child's 
\mavel was bleeding profusely, and the father was only able to 
‘save the child's life by wrapping its body in his sweat-soaked 
shirt, 21 Now, they say, he has learned to respect "the customs 


which come from our ancestors," 


 2lynis is standard procedure as recommended by healers. 
See Chapter V, Section 3. 
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90 
The couvade is explained in the light of the Black 
Carib beliefs regarding the plurality of souls. When the child 
is conceived, the mother is supposed to form its body. At the 
moment of birth the infant has one or perhaps two of its soul 
‘components, anigi and iuani, but never its &fur » an astral 


body assimilated to the guardian angel, which, in consonance 
with 1% nature as protector, is related to deified ancestors 
on the father's side, and will come only after the navel cord 
‘falls. °° The child, thus P depends on the spiritual substance 
of his father, having none of its own during that critical pe- 
riod. And so, the conception of independent harmonious coopera- 
tion between the two sexes is meade to fit even the biological 
fact of the formation of a new being. 23 

The prevasens patterns of division of labor within the 
\temily fit in well with the practice of plural marriage. A 


an's duties to the home being so specific and limited, he is 


able to perform them in two or more households simultaneously. 


s is important, since when a man has many wives, each is 


equally entitled to his aid, The institutions regulating plu- 


val marriage are of long winning. and have not changed sub- 


stantially with the passage of time, as evidenced bi the —" 


of a nineteenth century traveler, which says P 


Polygamy is general among them; some having as many as 
three and four wives, but the husband is compelled to 
have a separate house and plantation for each, and if 


22See Chapter V, Section 1, part a, 


*3For further details on the couvade, see Coelho, 199. 
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he makes one a present he must make the others one of the 
same value, and he must divide his time equally among them, 
a week with one, a week with another and so on, When a 
Carib takes a wife he fells a platation and builds a house; 
the wife then takes the management and he becomes a gentle- 
man at large till the following year, when another planta- 
tion has to be cleared, The wife attends these plantations 
with great care, perseverance and skill, and in the course 
of twelve or fifteen months has every description of bread 
of the kinds in use among them. As the products are en- 
tirely her own, she only keeps sufficient at home for her 
husband and family, and disposes of the rest to purchase 
clothes and other necessities, It is the custom, when a 
woman cannot do all the work required in the plantation, 
for ih to hire her husband and pay him two dollars per 


is prevalent among the Ladinos who come into contact with the 


week, 


Needless to say, the author, though apparently a good 


observer, fails to recognize the importance of fishing as a 


masculine activity. It was, probably, seeing the fishermen | 
sleeping in the afternoon which led him to suppose that they 


were "gentlemen at large.” Nowadays the same erroneous opinion 


| 


Carib, Also, at present, no instance could be found of a wife 


paying a fee to her husband for work in her garden, though the 


idea seemed quite acceptable to those with whom the matter was 


discussed. In order to account for its existence in the past, 
an old woman advanced the hypothes is that, before the building 
ae the Panama Conall, when many ships: frequently visited the 
Spanish Main, . the sale of fish was highly remunerative, and the 


wife who required her husband for an agricultural task not in- 


paeene in his specific obligations would have to compensate for 


the profit he would fail to make as a fisherman. Scarcity of 
money would thus have been responsible for the elimination of 


2ithomas Young, 182, pp, 122 ff. 
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the medium of exchange from the economic transactions within 


the fami ly. 


| On other catune , the picture traced by Thomas Young 
would still aptly describe the modern situation, though soon 
‘after his viatt to the Honduran coast the Black Carib were of- 
‘ficially converted to Catholicism. Today, mahagony cutters, 


sailors » shopkeepers, owners of large plantations, and all 


‘those who can afford it, will have a legal wife in one popula- 
tion center, and keep one or more damas in other parts of the 
country. The mere existence of several wives is riot a cause 
for ittein, even in the rare cases when they live in the same 
village. The relationship between the women involved range ~~ 
. from warm friendship to distant politeness » although there is 9 
as in the days of old, some rivalry in the attempt to gain i. 
vantages for themselves and their own children, In some ob- 
served instances » good relations were preserved through the 
pretence of ignorance. The children of sowbives » however, 
usually get along well with one another, A union sanctioned 
by the Catholic Church and the Honduran law confers to a wife 
the highest rank, regardless of whether she is the preferred 


one or not. 


Estimates made on three Carib villages show that 20 
to 25 per cent of the adult males are known to contribute to 
the upkeep of two or more households,°> If the initial state- 
ment in the passage by Young is to be taken at its face value, 


2o These figures corroborate those given in the Honduran 


census for illegitimate children who cannot be legitimized, 
See p. 83 above, 
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| | | 
‘this would indicate a departure from the ways of the past. 


ola people are also of the opinion that in former times po- 
ilygamy was more general than it is now. The reasons they give 
: for its decline are the prevalent unfavorable economic condi- 
tions, and the opposition of the Church, Formerly, plural 
marriage was institutionalized and met with approval, but it 


| would seem likely, from all that can be learned, that it was 
not much more widely practised than it is today, since it was 
never within the poath of any but the wealthier members of the 
society. It is, thus, reasonable to assume that the belief 
that it was more widespread in the past originates from the 
fact that it was then accepted, 
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‘bathe in the sea at will, even at this early age they will try 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FAMILY AS AN ECONOMIC UNIT 


The Production of Food 


Most of the art Lehee of daily consumption are produced 


within the family, with every member of the household sharing 


‘in the work according to his capacities. Though, as has been 
| | 


seen, children under seven are largely left free to play and 


at times to imitate the activities of their elders and are en- 
couraged to do so by laughter and praise. The hours they spend 


at school between the ages of seven and ten or eleven, neces= 


‘sarily limit their usefulness in the household; but, as indi- 


cated before, after the period of schooling, they participate 
fully in productive activities. 

2 Thus » even the very young are not entirely consumers, | 
‘In their constant roaming along the beaches » parties of chil- 
dren of all ages wether crabs and fruit. And though these ac- 
tivities are viewed more as recreation than as work, their con-_ 


tribution to the family diet is far from negligible. 


Crabs, of which there are many varieties > are consid- 


‘thaaa delicacies by the Caribs, and adults will sometimes collect 
them in their spare time, The deified ancestors often ask for 


a favorite crabedish, and crab-fishing expeditions to catch 
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| those crustaceae are organized in preparation for feasts which 


are part of the ancestral rites » while sauces made with their 
meat are commonly used with everyday dishes. 


Of the fruits that are gathered the coconut is the most 


| important, since its oil yields the most commonly employed fat, 
‘and its milk is used in making a variety of porridge-like prepa- 


‘pations. Wild fruits are never part of a meal, but are eaten 


as snacks during the day. Most common among them are "sea- 


grapes" (Coccoloba uvifera), ioacos (Chrysobalanu is icaco), 


nances ( Byrsonima crassifolia), mammee apples (Lucuma mammosa), 


sapodillas and granadillas. Wild honey is collected by any 
member of the household who happens to come upon a hive, and 
wood is gathered during the dry season, 

Coconut-tree groves are found near the beach, in every 
village, screening the houses agatnet the cold northern winds, 
In some house-yards, in addition to a chicken-pen, a few fruit- 
trees and vegetables are found, _ But in every settlement the 
principal gardens are Jooated in the hills, at a distance of 
two miles or more from the village. In British Honduras, ac- 

1 


cording to Taylor,~ the land near the village is unfit for 


cultivation, but this is not true in the Republic of Honduras, 


| where the reasons for this custom are to be sought in the past 


history of the group. * The constant attacks launched by In- 


dians and Europeans on the Carib of St. Vanceens made it 


ltaylor, 1951, 57. 


Carib word frabu (in S 
panish monte) is used for 
the hills where the plantations are located. 
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imperative. for them to retreat periodically to the inner part 


of the island. They therefore planted their food staples in 


| | 
the present day practice, 


Bae There is ample land for cultivation between La Ceiba 
and the Nicaraguan frontier, Any Carib may "go the bush” and 
clear a new plot whenever it is needed, After three or four 
years the garden is left fallow, and is soon invaded by grow- 
ing vegetation, to be occupied by anyone who wishes to work it 
when it becomes again suitable for planting. No concept of 
property in land exists; a garden belongs to the wife, sister, 
or mother of the man who cleared it, but only for the time she 
cultivates it. ‘The wonen of a family may cultivate different 
patches of land which are not contiguous, or may have a large 
| communal garden, 

More than half of the cultivated land is devoted to 
raising cassava, of which there are many varieties, generally 


divided into the bitter and the sweet, The most important 


sweet varieties are yuca cina, yuca ponki, yuca idudu and 
araca, which according to legend, was the first cultivated, 

When the Black Carib were still exploring the islands, it is 
said a group of men guided by a youth who had a vision found 


the araca in a remote land. It was as tall as a mahogany tree, 


than a steamship in order to bring some of them back home, 


Every family received a slip of it, which when planted grew 


the mountains, where they could escape destruction, if the vil- 


lage was overcome, and this is the tradition which accounts for 


and its roots so huge that the men had to build a canoe larger 
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to the size it has today, That, it is said, is the reason 


why, when a man clears a new garden for his wife, or passes 


through any patch of land which is ready for cultivation, he 


| 


first plants a manioc cutting, a practice called ieruca, which 


is supposed to bring good luck, 


The yuca cina and the yuca ponki have non-Carib origins. 


When the Caribs first came to Trujillo, in 1798, the yuca cina 
was cultivated by their Ladino neighbors, An old woman stated 
that the yuca ponki (pumpkin? ) was introduced during thet same. 


| period by an English Negro called David, who lived in Campa- 


mento, West of Trujillo, The existence of a village inhabited 


by West Indian Negroes in Campamento is confirmed by the 180) 


report of Governor Ramon Anguiano. The yuca cina is of a 


| light brown color, and the yuca ponki, reddish, The yuca idudu 


was first cultivated by Miskito and Paya Indians, who are 

called idudu by the Black Carib, The white bitter variety 1s 
more often used for making cassava bread, called areba. Sweet 
cassava is the main ingredient of some porridge-like prepara- 
tiens of which the Carib are very fond. Sweet potatoes , yams, 


malanga, a plant of the arum family and other succulent roots 


are used for the same purpose, 


Among the most important cultivated fruits are those of 


the musaceae family, plantains, bananas, and chatas, called by 


the Carib butuku. Plantains are always eaten green, either 


fried in coconut oil or mashed. Pineapples, cashews, papaya, 
3purén, 1927, pp. 109-10, 
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watermelons, pumpkins, caimitos, avocados, mangoes, guavas P 


‘soursops, sweet-sops and citrus fruits are also commonly planted. 
| Sugar-cane is eaten raw or. made into sugar. Maise , beans, and 
rice, the staples of the Ladinos, are raised in small quantities, 
mainly for sale, The Carib use many herbs in their soups, or 
to make "tea," They also utilize pimentos » chilis, ‘squashes > 


chayotes . and the pith of a variety of palm for making stews; 


onions, tomatoes, and garlic are cultivated and used as condi- 


ments, but never consumed raw. 


In addition to cassava beer, at wine is a fairly com= 
mon drink. It is made by felling the coyol palm (Acrocomya 
vinifera), collecting its sap and leaving it to ferment over- 
night. Women and children, sometimes aided ne the men, will 


collect corozo nuts, which are used in the manufacture of soap 


and buttons in the factories of La Ceiba and San Pedro Sula. 
Containers for all domestic uses are made from the calabashes _ 
produced by the calabash tree, | 
Agricultural activities take place during the dry sea- 
‘son, from late March or early April until the first days of Oc- 
tober. In the first months men fell the larger trees and burn 
the scrub on the patches of new land which are to be cultivated 
while the old gardens are weeded, the ashes in both cases being 
‘left to fertilize the soil. A gentle rain is welcome then, for 
it will wash the ashes into the earth; an unseasonable storm is 


harmful, since it will carry them away. Planting is done dur- 


ing the months of May, June, and July; those who are tardy may. 
‘still do it until the end of August. More often, in August and 
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99 
September the whole family gathers wood to be used during the 


rainy season, 


October 3, a day devoted to St. Francis of Cordon, marks 


ithe beginning of the wet season. A thunderstorm, called cordo- 


nada, is expected to occur every year on this date, since this 


saint is violent and noise-loving, and is permitted to do what | 


he pleases on his day. When there is no storm, it is held to 
be because the other saints succeeded in making him believe 
that his day has already passed, During November, December, 


and the first half of January heavy rains are most common, 
People make weekly trips to the hills only to bring back what 

| is needed for the week's meals, 

: ‘Little more work is done until March. Sometimes the 
gardens planted the ‘preceding year need a little weeding. Plan- 
tain and banana trees are pruned, and produce a second bunch, 


which is called "last children" (hadarahau), Three year plan- 


tain trees will produce no more, and have to be cut down to 


make room for new ones. From then on the cycle repeats itself, 


The only agricultural tool seen in use was the machete . 
though it was reported that old-fashioned people still empioyed 
the digging hoe. Men and boys employ ordinary baskets to carry 
implements and produce, but women and girls use ‘the gadauri, 
the typical Carib container. 


Since, as has been stated, the Carib in the Republic of 


Honduras are not allowed to carry guns, they hunt only with 
dogs. Small rodents are sometimes caught in traps set to pro- 


tect the gardens against their incursions, the most appreciated 
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of these being the agouti, the opposum, and the paca, Deer, 


i 


jpeccary, and wild fowl are also killed from time to time, but 


they are more often sold to the Ladinos than consumed at home, 


since the Carib prefer fish for their daily meals. 


Fishing is not only a means of providing proteins, but 


‘also, as the masculine activity par excellence, a sport, and 

‘ source of prestige. Catching fish for a feast offered to the 
ancestors is part of the ritual. In turn, the ancestors are 

| suppesed to help the fishing expeditions of their descendants. — 
Passages in the New Testament, such as the miracle of the mul- 
tiplication of fish, are often quoted to support the mystical 
me aning attached to this activity. For the Caribs, fishing th, 
to use the terminology of French sociologists, an activity of 

Various fishing techniques are used; fish-traps, casting~ 
nets > hooks and lines, all being employed. A seine is called 


chinchorro; it is said to be of recent introduction, and there- 
fore there is no Carib word for it. In the prosperous days of 
(Trujillo, before the First World War, there were purportedly 


numerous groups of chinchorreros. In 19l,:7 and 19,8, however, 


few of these chinchorros remained, and they were in constant 
need of repair, since the high price of line prevented the sub- 
stitution of worn-out parts by new ones, They were still used 


at irregular intervals by groups of six, seven or even nine men, + 


Laithough a few old men still know how to make fishing 
‘lines from the fibers of Bromeliacese, materials for fishing 
implements are generally store bought. | 
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The chinchorreros take special precautions to ensure 


: the success of their trips. They abstain from sexual inter- 
course the day before they go to sea, The members of the party 


must bear no grudge against one another, overt or hidden, for 
this would "spoil their luck." Apparently, magic plays a great 
role here; perhaps because seining is not a traditional Carib - 
skill, it calls for greater supernatural help. When other 
techniques are used, the catch is divided in equal portions 
among the members of a fishing group, irrespective of ownership © 
of the boat or nets. ‘The. seine party, however, divides its 
catch according to rules which seem to vary from case to case. 
In one instance, a seining group of seven returned with an abun- 
dant catch, a third of which was equally divided between all 
the members | and taken home. The other two-thirds were sold, and 
half of the ‘meng went to the : owner of the seine, who also owned 
| the boat; this was called "the share of the canoe." A seventh 
of the remaining sum was allotted to each member, including the 


owner, 


There are two kinds of fishing-pots, one made of arrow- 


‘reed, called masiua, and the other, made of wire, more often 


referred to by the Spanish word nasa. The first "comes from 


the ancestors," while the second is said to be modern, though 


the date of its introduction could not be determined, 


Masiua traps last longer than the nasas, Nasas have 


wooden frames covered with chicken-wire, with a funnel of the 


Same material, Though expensive, they cannot long resist the 


corrosive action of salt water, but because they are easier to 
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make, they are employed for catching lobster by the fishermen 


who can afford the wire, for lobster is sold at high prices 
in the larger towns and cities, 


Castingenets (sirfuia) are of different sizes, the 


‘smaller one, which has a ring made of cattle-horn in its cen- 
ter, is used for obtaining idiartiiap and sardines » while the larger 
ones are employed in catching other fish which are found a 
| schools near the surface. Fishing with casting-nets and hook 


and line are individual activities commonly practised by boys. 


Harpooning, however, needs two, or even three able men, and is 
enterprise, It is a favorite with ambitious young 
men in search of adventure, who dislike the routine involved mm 
other type of fishing, Although it is sometimes rewarded by 
the capture of a manatee » @ barracuda, or other such giants of 
the sea, harpooning is considered uncertain by older men--en 
opinion evidently justified by the fact that of ten harpooning 
expeditions that were observed during the period of this re- 
search, only three whiha successful. Harpoon points and lead 
weights for the nets are handed dome from father to son. Only 
'a few people still make -trap-nets for turtles, because for some 
unknown reason turtles are less frequent today in the waters of 
the Bay of Trujillo than in the old days. One fisherman was 
| said to set his turtle-nets regularly, but with poor results, 
Herding is a secondary source of protein, Cattle are 
commonly found in the Carib villages of the Republic of Hondu- 
ras, even in those areas legally considered as urban, Pigs 


were raised until some ten years ago, when groups of soldiers 
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came from the cities and shot them, > The cattle were saved, 


but today no one is concerned with keeping them in enclosures, 


so that the cows roam freely through Cristales. Domestic fowl, 


together with some guinea hen and turkeys are also commonly 


found. In recent times white landowners have introduced sheep, 


‘and a few Carib have taken to breeding them. 
In the principal ports, such as La Ceiba and Tela, 
cattle are butchered daily; in smaller settlements, like Tru- 


jillo, only twice a week, Most of the meat is sold to Ladinos; 
the poorer sections of the population, Carib and non-Carib, can. 
afford only the inferior cuts and viscera, The dish known as 
"mondongo, " made of tripe and bone-marrow cooked together, is 


often served at wakes and embarradas, Even men of means among 


the Cerib, however, prefer fish to meat, Beef, and more so, 
ork are items of " conspicuous consumption,” and mark festive 
cope Fowl are the greatest luxury, rarely to be encoun- 
tered outside of the feasts offered to ancestral spirits. Dairy 
products and eggs 9 however, which are difficult to procure in 


the larger towns of the Caribbean coast, are common articles 
of consumption in Carib villages, 


eS Milk is given to children or used as an ingredient in 


a variety of dishes; only herders drink it in the morning, 


be drawn, since the greatest part of the available supply 


Sapparently, it was unlawful to breed pigs in urban 
areas, but frequent violations of the law had been tolerated 
of th » When Trujillo had ten thousand inhabitants, instead 


of the thirty-five hundred of today, and could be properly 
lassified as a town. f | 
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4s made into butter, cottage cheese, and cheese. Butter is 2 
| churned by hand in cone-like barrels, not unlike those of 4 


European peasants. Cottage-cheese (cuahu, from the Spanish a 


"leche cuajada") and cheese (furumasu, from the French "fro-— 4 


mage") are also produced, and add to the protein content of 


Black Carib diet. 


2. Family Patterns of Food Consumption 


- Although Carib meals are not varied, Carib diet in- ¥ 
cludes a gre a number of different items. More than twenty | § 
plants supplying carbohydrates are used, The sources of fats 
and proteins are more limited, in the first case being largely 
coconut oil, and in the latter, primerily fish with some pork 


and beef, Vitamins are provided by the great variety of wild 
and cultivated fruits mentioned above. 


Cassava bread, called areba by Caribs and casabe by 


others, is the main component of the Carib diet. Its practical 
importance is enhanced by the mystical significance attached to 


it, which parallels the role of wheat bread in Christian rites, © | 
fers bought wheat-flour bread (fi, from the French pain) is 


generally eaten with sliced avocados » green bananas, or cheese, — 


- In the Republic of Honduras it 
oes not tend to displece areba as observed by Taylor in British 
| onduras, On the contrary, some Ladinos are known to have de- 


veloped a taste for areba, and even to prefer it to any other 


} Othe first version of the Lord's Prayer in Carib, by 
re Breton, reads: "Our daily areba give us today." Breton 
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of bread, 
The technique for making cassava bre ad employed by the 


Black Carib is identical with that used by numerous American 
Indien groups, Carib and non-Carib, and by the Bush Negroes of 
Dutch Guiana, It includes grating the manioc roots . squeezing 


out their poisonous juice in a basketry work utensil, sifting 


the flour so obtained, and baking flat, round cakes over iron 


griddles heated by a charcoal fire, Lumps of unsifted manioc 


which are a by-product of this process, go to make hiu, the 


Carib beer, 7 Coconut ofl, commonly used as a cooking fat, is 


also produced at home. The fruit is grated into a mush which 
4s strained, and the liquid so obtained is boiled in water. 
The oil which floats over the boiling water is then skimmed 


and stored away. 
Meat and fish are often preserved by salting or, less 


frequently nowadays, by smoking over a green wood fire. The 


oe Carib much prefer their own salt and dried fish to store-bought 


varieties such as cod and herring, which seem to them flat and 


| tasteless, Ladinos, too, appreciate fish smoked according to 


older fashions, over a fire of odoriferous boughs and leaves, 


‘on the barbecue }. Pork, prepared in the same manner, 


is also relished, 


“Black Carib cooking, is not without eet ‘Young men 


are often engaged as ships' cooks, while the girls are much 
sought after for domestic employnent => Ladino ees Thanks 


— — 


detailed description of areba and. | brewing 


hiu can be found in Taylor, 1951, pp. 62 fT, 
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to the flexibility which seems ‘to be a characteristic of their 


reactions to all situations, they are soon able to cook typical 
Ladino dishes, such as enchiladas and bean stews, while those 
who have been to urban centers became acquainted with the inter- 


national cuisine of meveis and restaurants. But the Carib are 


as attached to their own style of cooking as they are to other 


aspects of thet culture, and in their own homes their daily 
fare is authentically Carib. The feasts given to the ancestral 


spirits are the occasions on which cooking in the traditional 


style is at its most typical and best, 


A Carib meal consists of fish or, ‘less often, a meat 


dish eaten with areba or some kind of durudia (from the Spanish | 


tortilla), It always includes a sauce, unless the ingredients 


are made into a soup, and pounded plantains or another starchy 


preparation, Coffee or some kind of herb "tea" is served at 
the end of each meal, Sweet dishes are eaten as snacks at any 
time of the day. : 


The largest fish are generally salted or smoked over 


the barbecue (alibele), the medium-sized ones are usually salted, 
and the small varieties are consumed fresh, The most common way 


of cooking the small fish is to remove the Skin and head, to 


bone it, and then to fry the filet in coconut oil. The head 


and tail are stewed in coconut milk or dumari (the poisonous 


juice of bitter manioc, which has been boiled and thus freed 


of its cyanic acid), together with onions, chili, garlic, and 
| 


herbs, this being the most usual type of sauce. Sardines, 


shrimps, and crabs are prepared in the same manner. Salted 
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fish is slightly boiled to take out the salt and then is also 
fried. 
Salted or smoked fish of the larger kinds are used for 
tapau (from the Spanish tapado), a dish made of large slices 


| of fish, cooked for hours over a slow fire, with green and 
ripe plantains, sweet potatoes P yams, manioc of any of the 
sweet varieties, green leaves and condiments, and coconut milk 
until the sauce is almost as thick as a porridge. The ingredi- 
ents of the tapau may vary; sometimes salt pork or beef is sub- 


stituted for fish, and other tubers, such as malanga and arrow- 


root may be included, If no roots are available, fish is sim- 
ply cooked in coconut milk with chili and herbs; it is then 
called soup, Many times soup is made with a local cheese > very 


soup at the evening meal, for they have only to wait until the 
coconut milk has absorbed the flavor of the condiments, mix the 
cheese cut in small pieces, and leave it to melt. 


‘The typical Central American tortilla, made of unleav- 


ened corn mush is not favored by the Carib, Their own durudia - 
is a mixture of wheat flour, coconut milkend alittle fat. Seen 
times the coconut milk is not strained, and small lumps of the 
coconut pulp are found in the dough, It is shots called durudia 
, or gefegu, 


ing starchy roots or roasted maize in a mortar, hana, with a 


pestle, » aneverao, The mortar has the form of an hourglass, with 


‘the upper part burnt out and hollowed, Both mortar and pestle 


rich in fat. Tired housewives find it e expedient to serve cheese 


A variety of dishes are prepared by pound~ 
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are made of a hardwood, such as mahagony. _ Hudutu, which the 
Ladinos call machuca, is made of pounded green plantains, or 
bananas, or another fruit of the Musaceae family called butuku 


or chata, 


‘The mortar and pestle are also used in making different 
‘kinds of “breads »" such as that made of sweet manioc, sweet 
potatoes, bananas, and so on. The fruits or roots are lightly 


roasted, to make them dry and easily reducible to flour. The 


‘flour so obtained is mixed with butter, a ‘pinch of salt, suger, 
‘pork fat or suet, ‘and coconut milk with spices. It is cooked 
over a wood fire in a covered pot, with burning charcoals piled 
over it. In texture and flavor it is not unlike puddings. 
"Breads" of this sort are often given to fishermen and travelers 
who spend the whole day away from home, and omey constitute, 
along with areba, fresh fruits » and sweets ‘ the jabuini, 8 “word 
meaning the poersaee taken by travelers to we eaten during 
ia trip. 

‘Sweets are made by many Carib women, but some are con= 
sidered experts and have their own specialties which are sold 
\by their children in the streets. At any time of the din but 
more frequently acer sunset, girls and boys, carrying on their 
heads trays covered with immaculately clean and well-starched 
cloths » will be stopped by people sitting in their doorways. 
A gallant old man or an hospitable housewife will offer pieces 
of candy or sweetmeats to all. Sometimes someone else may re- 
ciprocate , but no person eats more than two or three pieces, 


as the Carib believe that too much sugar is unhealthy. 
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: ‘The best-liked confections are: fuffi dararé, made with 


the finest part of manioc starch, white sugar, milk or coconut 
milk, and baked over the iron griddle; dani, fine sweet manioc 
flour mixed with sugar, cinnamon, coconut milk, wrapped in 
gasibu leaves and boiled in water; bimikakili, rice opened 
with milk and heavy sugar-cane syrup; tabletas de coco, grated 


coconut, milk and brown sugar; and tabletas de cacahuetes, milk, 


brown sugar, and 


In addition to the articles produced at home , certain 


items, including salt, sugar, coffee, pepper, and spices (ex- 


cept cinnamon) are store-bought. The production of onions and 


so that these vegetables have to be imported from La Ceiba. 


Brown suger, rapadura, is used for daily consumption; it is 
hole ia. may buy as little as a pennyworth--that is, two small 


old in the form of solid cakes. Those who cannot afford a 


lumps. Coffee is sold in bags, like tea, and may be used for a 


econd or even a third cup by the poorer people, According to 
one idiom, to lack even "yesterday's bag of coffee" is the mark 
of extreme poverty. However, beverages made with leaves, which 
are called bacati in Carib and te, "tea," in Spanish, cost noth- 
ng. They are taken for a variety of medicinal purposes, each 

} nd of leaf or herb being a specific for each type of disease, 
Old people may use it daily, instead of coffee, as will those 


ho prefer a certain bacati to any other beverage, Zacate limon, 


| Sthe last two are of Ladino origin. 


garlic in Trujillo is not enough for the needs of the population 
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avocado, lemon, orange, and cinnamon leaves are among the most 
commonly employed for such "teas," 

The composition and the cost of meals can be seen in 


‘the comparison of the daily diets of an upper and a lower in- 


\come Carib family. Each family from which the figures were 
collected included four adults and four children, respectively 


of six, nine, twelve and fifteen years of age, and do not rep- 


‘resent two extremes of the economic range but rather a high and 
a low mean, ‘The prices given are those of the market, regard- 
less whether the food is produced at home or not, They are in 
the equivalent of United States money as of 1947-1948. 


Upper Income Family: 
Breakfast (at 230 or 5:00 a.m.) 


Two gauadi fish : i 
Cassava bread 13 
Five bags of coffee 
Three pieces of brown sugar - 03 


One coconut 06 
Total 733 


Lunch (at noon) 


Two fish 

Cassava bread 
Plantains 06 

Coffee (for head of only) 01 

Brown sugar O1 

One coconut - 06 
Total 

Dinner (at 5:30 p.m.) 

Cassava bread | 

Fried fish 

Cooking oil - 03 

a One pound of flour (for tortillas) — 
| Tea (made with leaves ) omen 


Total 737 
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Lower Income Family: 


Breakfast 
Corn meal 
Coffee 
sugar 
Total 
Lunch 
Pish 
Cassava bread 
Tea 
Coconut 
Total 
Dinner 
Fish 
Soft cassava bread (marumaruti) 
 Plantains 
| Total 


06 
06 


13 
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On festive occasions meals are more elaborate. This. 


New Year's day: 
Breakfast 


Coconut oil 
Coffee 
Cassava bread 
Sugar 


Lunch 


Pig's feet 
Sweet manioc 
Yams 
Cassava bread 
Coffee 
Sugar 
Tea 
Total 


was the bill of fere for the family in better circumstances on 
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Fish | 
Coconut oil 03 


Wheat flour - 1 1b, a 
Total 


The cost of meals for the same day of the less prosper-— 


ous household was as foilows: 


Cassava bread 06 


05 


| 
Lunch 


Pork - 1 lb. 

One coconut 
Plantains and bananas 
Cassava bread 

Coffee 

sugar 


Total 
Dinner 
Fish, half a "sierra" 08 


Cassava breed 06 


Total  <16 


The nutritive value of food is not proportional to its 


‘eost, Plantains and bananas used for hudutu mash are perhaps, 


richer in sugar than the starchy tubers preferred by people of 


means, As for fish, groupers, whitings, and snappers sell at 


about $.15 a pound, while stingray and shark retail at $.05 for 
the same quantity, though they are as good sources of seotets 
as any of the others. Likewise, the lower-priced cuts of pork 
have the same energy value as the choicest morsels. The com- 


parison, however, brings out the differences in quantity, 
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| oatmeal in respect to edible oil and carbohydrates. Since 
the steples are » produced by each household, their use only — 


slightly reflects differences in economic status, The amount 
and frequent consumption of luxury items, is of course more 


revealing. 


Small fish and shellfish used for sauces are not com 


monly sold; therefore it is hardly possible to discuss these 


items in tonne of money. As indicated before, persons of 


higher economic status make greater use of store-bought in- 
gredients for sauces, weekly expenses for that purpose being 
as follows: onions, $. 08; garlic, $.06; pepper, other 
$. 03. 

Gruels and such as inule, » gurentu, 


and so on, which are eaten as snacks, especially at bed-times, 


pore not listed, Here also, differences in economic status are 


indicated more by the ingredients used than by quantity. People 


of means will more often have those preparations needing milk 


d wheat flour, flavored with nutmeg and mace, while the less 
fluent families serve gruels made of sweet manioc, maize, 
and lemon-peel. 


The consumers ! goods which represent the heaviest ex- 


 fpenses are alcohol and tobacco. The Honduran government has 


. monopoly on spirits, cigarettes, and cigars, and imposes a 
very high price upon them. Even the cheapest kind of liquor, 
query or binu, (from the Spanish vino) slangily called iija 
“aes "sendpaper"), retails at $1. 00 a litre. Lack of 
pesh for drinks and cigarettes is a common complaint ampng the 
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less successful fishermen. Although great quantities of — Be 


; 


guaru are drunk at every festive occasion, chronic alcoholism 


4s very rare among tne Black Carib. 


On the whole the Carib diet is more adequate and diver- 


sified than is the case with the majority of New World Negro 


groups, though its main components, starch, sea-food, and co- 
conuts, are the same, with dairy products as an important ad- 
‘dition, Carbohydrates are not consumed here in such large 


quantities; children with the typical "starch belly" are seldom 


seen. Furthermore, since starch is obtained from many different 
plants, it is probable that it is accompanied by the important 
minerals. Proteins ana’ vitendins are provided through fish, 
dairy products, eggs, and fruits, and to a lesser extent, 


pork and beef.? 


9according to Josue de Castro, radical changes in the 
diet of Negro populations in Africa and in the New World oc- 
‘curred under European influence, dietary balance, achieved by 
many of the so-called "primitive" groups, being upset after | 
< contact with the white man, Thus, inhabitants of Belgian Congo 
(and Gold Coast communities, who, in one case, included 11) 
species of fruit, 6 species of leguminous seeds, and 7 spe- 
cies of greens in their diet, show no signs of alimentary de- 
ficiencies when they are examined in their native villages. But 
as soon as they go to work in factories and take up an European 
derived diet, typical deficiency diseases--beri-beri, pellagra 
and such--begin to destroy large numbers of them, See Castro, 
(1952, pp. 32-33. 
: The Black Carib who go to work in large Central American 
towns are often obliged to forego fresh fish, succulent roots 
end wild fruits that they consume at home, and which are 
sources of vitamins and mineral salts. Many of those who have 
to subsist on polished rice, dried beans, jerked meat and corn- 
meal, become seriously ill, and are restored to health when they 
come back to their villages to perform religious ceremonies of 
the ancestral cult, and revert to their former food habits. The 
healing virtues of the feasts offered to the family dead would 
thus be, to some extent, though for different reasons than 


(these given by the people themselves, validated by scientific 
‘pesearch, 
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‘These conclusicus apply in general to the majority of the 


Black Carib regardless of income, since, as stated, economic 


status effects but slightly the quantity of the items consumed, 


and the most expensive of these have the same dietary value as 


the low cost ones, 


4, amily Income and the Outer World 


Every Carib family endeavors to build up a reserve in 


cash, to take care of illness and accidents, and to meet the 


expenses of funerals and of ancestral cult rites. Since the 


family is, to a large extent, self-sufficient, only a small 


amount of currency is needed for daily use, and whatever can be 


spared is put by. In the past, when opportunities for accumu- 
‘lating wealth were greater, hoarding is said to have been very 


extensive. Meny stories are told of rich people who had to 


leave the country in haste during periods of civil war, and who 


died in foreign countries without having revealed to their de- 


scendants the location of their buried pots of gold, Treasure 


hunting is still practised today in Central America, and not 
alone by the Carib. 


More prosaic means of securing cash are for a person to 


sell garden produce in a raw or semi-raw state » or as finished 


products such as starch and sweet-meats; to plant and sell 


cash-crops; to raise cattle and pigs for the market; to sell 


fish, and to go to work for wages in the larger population cen- 
ters. These activities enlist the efforts of the whole family, 


the patterns of sexual division of labor being in this case 
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less marked ‘than in product ton for home consumption, though 


men are expected to make greater contributions to this common 


than women, 


| Men, and to a lesser extent, women and children, seek 


‘employment in the coastal towns. If a child has the opportunity 

to learn a trade, he may also leave home and enter a shop as an ; 
apprentice, for craftsmanship is highly esteemed by the Carib. — 
Finally, those who have already accumulated wealth, such as 
and large owners of plantations are able further 


@ When the United Fruit diiine had its establishment in 


Trujille, raising bananas was the most important single source 


of cash. 10 Even today banana trees are found in every garden 
and many bunches ere sold to Ladinos or sent to La Ceiba and 


other centers for the export Grade. ‘The varieties called 


manzana (apple), datile (date) and minimo (small finger) are 


mainly grown for sale. In the course of recent years, coconuts 


have tended to replace bananas as the most important item of 


Lemons in the region of Trujillo. Maize, beans, squashes, okra, 


sweet potatoes » yams, and arums, watermelons, avocados, caimitos, 


soursops and other fruits are sold in the urban markets. 


Cassava bread is bought by some Ladinos, who use it in- 


stead of bread, Manioc starch is another marketable product; 


— 
| 


q 10phis is still true of Honduran economy as a whole, 
ananas accounting for 49 per cent of the total exports. 


pecenney: a trend towards a diversification of crops has 
been 
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‘corozo nuts, which grow wild in the Republic of Honduras, and 
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‘women may sometimes take considerable quantities of it to the 


ports where it can be sold, Women and children also collect 


are shelled, sorted, and shipped to factories in La Ceiba and > 


San Pedro Sula that convert them into soap or edible oils. 


Cakes and confections find local buyers. These activities P 


related as they are to manioc cultivation, are considered to 


‘be predominantly those of women, and the cooperation men give 


to them is traditionally determined. Gardens called icari, 


‘however, in which beans, squash and other vegetables are grown, 


are more often than not a common enterprise, since those plants 
need more constant care than manioc and other Carib staples, 
Raising the two main cash crops, bananas and coconuts, 
is deemed primarily a masculine occupation. Banana trees are 
planted, pruned and tended by men. Coconut tress planted near 
the beach to screen the village from northern winds are held 


in common by its inhabitants, A rise in the price of coconuts 


jin the last decades encouraged some enterprising persons to 


grow them, one of whom became affluent through it, Shelling 
coconuts and making copra are considered work for men, 

On the cattle farms and the few farms raising pigs » no 
culturally defined division of labor is found. Men, women or 
older children milk the cows ; feeding the animals may be done 


by anyone. Taking the cows to pasture is generally the task 


of the children. Women make butter and cheese, Men keep the 


animals in good condition by applying the practical rules handed 


down to them by their fathers or elders; magical practices 
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connected with cattle herding are also, however, considered : 
extremely important, and are, accordingly, kept secret, Men 
laise keep the barns and fences in good repair and do the butch- 


ering. Farmers' wives tend to be more and more absorbed in 


the common enterprise, and to neglect their own gardens, As 


>» 


a consequence, they have reduced personal incomes » and this 


may be one of the reasons why they seemed to lack the character- 
istic assertiveness and independence of most other Carib women. 


The importance of fishing as a subsistence activity 


has already been pointed out, Although it is not as regular 
“and certain as agriculture, fishing is the most important source 


of cash income. Rough weather may sometimes prevent the fisher- 


man from going to sea, and their families must then live on 


roots and vegetables, to which may be added, according to avail- 


a able means, cheese, beef, or pork. On the other hand, a lucky 


catch may be so rewarding as to permit the purchase of a long- 


needed article, and still leave some money to put by. Of all 
the fishing techniques, lobster trapping is held to be the best 


source of cash revenue. Lobsters are not a favorite food with 


the Carib, who value most of all certain types of crab, and the 


uadabu conch. They thus prefer to make a good profit by selling 


‘the catch of lobsters to the restaurants and hotels of the port 


towns, One enterprising and affluent fisherman of Trujillo was 
even able to ship lobster by plane to Tegucigalpa, the capital 


of Honduras, situated in the northeastern mountains, where sea 


| food is scarce, But no one else in the region had the means to. 


do this; moreover, the space available on planes is limited. 
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The quickest and most rewarding way for young Carib 


people to earn money seems to be to work for wages, Many girls 


‘leave their villages and go to La Ceiba, Tela, San Pedro Sula, 


or other important towns, where they seek employment as cooks, 
maids, and nurses, In the hotels and restaurants of the Carib- 


bean Coast it is not uncommon to sia Carib waiters ’ barmen, 


or chefs. They work as. stewards or crew-members on board 


steamers, and are often captains of small boats. Maho geny com- 


| panies in British Honduras, and fruit companies in Guatemala 


and Honduras make use of the labor force available in Carib 


villages and towns, A small number of Caribs took part in the 
building of the Panama Canal, and almost every large enterprise 
in Central America has enlisted their help. Few are nese, how- 


ever, who do not return at least: temporarily to their native 


towns. If they have no femily ties to make them stay, they en- | 


joy their leisure and go to fish with their friends until all 


their money is spent and it is time to go back to their ships 
or logging camps. In Trejillo, there were many sailors' wives 


and damas who went regularly to the post office to receive 


money orders sent to them from distant countries. Carib sea- 


‘men, like seamen in general regardless of ethnic “em are 


lmown to have queridas in different villages. 


Although work for wages is the most rewarding activity 


from the economic point of view, greater prestige is attached 
to intellectual pursuits and technical skills. The oebe of 


literacy of Black Cariba is far above that of any other ethnic 
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group in Central America, except the white upper class. ++ Per- 


jeune epere ne effort to give their children as much schooling 
as possible. One of the deepest grievances against the present 


| pegime in Honduras derives from the fact that the government 


‘fails to provide facilities for formal education, so that the 


‘majority of the Carib can go to school for only two or three 


years. It is not uncommon to hear that the Muladu purposely 
‘keep the Carib in ignorance fearing that, should the Carib ac- 
| quire too much learning, they would dominate the whole of 


| Honduras, 


ing, for they pride themselves upon their skill in many crafts, 


‘especially upon their kmowledge of machinery. It is believed, 


even by Ladinos, that a little training, or sometimes self- 


teaching, is. enough to develop their natural bent, However, in 


a town such as the commercially dormant Trujillo, of which the 
population is declining, craftsmen find little work to do. The 
only full time workers are six carpenters (two Ladinos), four 
cabinet-makers two canoe-makers. » one shoemaker, and four tai- 
lors. Occasionally, skilled workers are called by Ladines for 
repairs on domestic appliances and homes, and this serves as 
an oppertunity to increase their income. In Trujillo, a brief 
count of such supplementary occupations yielded the following 
results: one mechanic and blacksmith, one plumber, two electri- 


cians, two masons, one stone-cutter, and two painters. To this 


llsee p. 51 above. 


A large number of Black Carib have had ‘vocational trein- 
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| list must be added four barbers, of which two are Carib, who 


‘band, of which all the members are Carib. The other three part- 
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open their shops only for three hours in the afternoon, One 


of the Ladino barbers is also the leader of the local dance 


| time workers are basket-weavers, who make all kinds of baskets, 


manioc squeezers, sifters, and fishtraps; there is also one man 


who makes mortars and pestles, troughs and drums.  Graters are 


finished by old women, who make and insert the stone. "teeth." 
| The only objects sas tadiatilaed manufactured by women are the thick 


| reed mats called nado. 


Diviners and healers are in a class by themselves, In 
the Republic of Honduras, adverse economic conditions and po- 


lice action taken against the ancestral cult have greatly re- 


duced the p pomp and frequency of religious ceremonies; thus the 


officiating cult priests, called buieis, have nowadays fewer | 


occasions to earn the substantial fees paid for religious serv- 


fees, They are still called to divine the causes of difficul- 
ties affecting a family, especially when illness is persistent. 
If these causes prove to be exclusively of a spiritual nature, | 


the buiei may remove them with the help of his familial spirits. 


One resorts to the bites, however, only when other means have 


failed, since the Carib most often consult the white doctor, 


| 
ree though they are often skeptical about his proficiency. 


They believe in the existence of specific Carib complaints, 


which are better dealt with by healers who know the virtues of 


herbs, and by gariahati, the equivalent of the look-men of the 
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West ‘the most important function of the 


gariahati is his ability to discover evil magic and to neutral- 


ize its effects by supernatural means. 


Though many old men and most of the old women know of 


and medicinal baths, there are, nevertheless, 


professional herbalists, sometimes humorously referred to as 


etenices (botanists). Midwives are considered experts in in- 


fantile diseases » and their practice frequently extends to adults. 


| Though buieis have considerable opportunities for making 


money, they seldom become afelias: for, according to prevalent 


ideas, they have complex and unstable ‘personalities, of which 


“the main traits are improvidence, overindulgence in alcohol, and 


ea excessive love of women--the last named being, perhaps, their 
most costly weakness, — Sous become chronic alcoholics, impair : 
| ers, are deserted by their spiritual help- 
: rs (hiuruha), and finally lose their clients. But others, who 


ontrol themselves » manage to save enough money to live in com- 


fort in their old age. Such was the case of one of the most 


steemed buiei in the Trujillo region, who had a fair sized es- 
ate near the Guaymoreto Lagoon. Herbalists often charge no 


fees for their services, expecting no more than small presents 


: n return, Most diviners and even some b buiei devote aeet of 
thet time to fishing and agriculture, just as their neighbors 


pase the. egoctes gifts they sre held to have received at birth 
‘l2ariahe, to see; gariehati, one who 4 

| s able to ° 
For the part played by the lookman in the religious Life of 
Prinided, see Herskovits, and and M.J., 
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| only provide them with a supplementary source of income, At 


any rate, the callings of buiei, gariahati, and the like, are 


not associated with the idea of wealth, The stereotype applied 
‘te them is similar to that of the Bohemian artist in Euroameri- 


can culture. 


The top of the economic scale in Carib society is oc- 
otenes by a few large landowners and storekeepers. In Trujillo, 
with its 3,500 inhabitants, there are some ten persons who pre- 
sumedly have a monthly income above $120.00, which is high for 
‘the region. Their wealth consists of coconut plantations, cat- 
tle ranches and pig farms, wupaeooene plantations, banana plan- 


tations » and gardens producing maize, beans, squashes, and other 


vegetables and fruits. Four dry-goods stores in town, end five 


estancos are owned by Caribs.23 In the past there were appar-— 
ently many more sugar-cane plantations in the Caribbean Coast 


of Honduras. The few that still exist produce brown sugar for 


local consumption, and a small quantity of illegally destilled 
spirits, Banana plantations ceased to be an important source 
of wealth after the United Fruit Company closed its esteblish- 


ments in the region of Trujille. After the second World War, 
@ rise in the prices of copra and fresh coconuts stimulated 


| 


lanting coconut trees, but this prosperity was short lived; 


soon other coconut producing countries reentered the market, 


and prices fell, During the first decades of the present 


estanco is a small shop selling only domestic 
cohols; it is a government concession usually given to a mem- 
ber of the Nationalist, Carias's own, Party. 
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century, when Trujillo was an active port of commerce, & farmer 


could expect to sell beef, pork, and vegetables to the local 
population and to chandlers of ship companies, Nowadays » they 
‘can only count on maho gen ny boats which call at infrequent in- 


| sovvals, or else export. However, facilities for exportation 


are few, since transportation is scarce, Recently, production 


oped because of lack of means of transport. 


‘Therefore, there is no foundation for the sthen heard 


opinion that the economic decadence of the Department of Colon, 


of which almost the whole territory is inhabited by the Black 
‘Carib, is due to the improvidence and laziness of its inhabit- 


ants. On the contrary, from the beginning they have shewn a 
great aptitude for navigation and trading, and deeply resent 
the conditions under which they must live at present, 


poorest to the richest, all voice the same demands--fredom of 


trade and of transportation, Wealthy landowners who make use 


of the available space on ships and planes leaving Trujille, 
| ould obviously welcome the opportunity to increase their out- 
put that a better transportation system would bring about. The 


ess fortunate demand only the right to fill their canoes with 
produce and go to sell it wherever they wish, But those claims 


have fallen on deaf ears. 


We thus have the paradox of a region 
ra of possibilities, which would normally attract a flow of 


new settlers, being instead gradually depleted of its labor 


se 


force with the consequence that the econony, in spite of being 
| 


able to expand greatly, is retreating and becoming more and more 


self-contained. 


of citrus fruits which appeared promising, could not be devel- 
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power is available only from six to ten o'clock at night, after 
(which those who can afford it use American or English camping 


_ protective role of clothes, Children are allowed to go naked 


\lemps. The less affluent have no electric fixtures, use no 
electricity, and light their houses only with the simplest 


Family Expenditure 
| | times food expenditures are not a major prob- 


lem for a Carib household, Neither are other consumers’ goods 


Kerosene sells at $16 
for a bottle, which lasts a sant as the Carib generally go to 


such as kerosene for lamps and sep. 


bed early. Men of means who live in the larger towns have 
their homes lighted by electricity, but in Trujillo electrical 


types of lamp. As for soap, factories in Le Ceiba and else- 


where produce a good quality product, but even the cheapest 


brand, which costs $.10 a cake, is considered too expensive by 
she majority of Caribs. Small one-cent pieces are generally 
eae for daily needs, 


Climatic conditions in Central America minimize the 


t panes they are five or six, and until adolescence dress only 
Adults are ened to keep their bodies covered for 


reasons of decency, but their love of fresh water and cleanli- 


fess overcomes their desire to conform to Western patterns of 


behavior, During the warm season, men and women bathe in the 
rivers together, often wearing only loincloths, Catholic 
priests frown upon this "heathenish custom"; it is also depre- 


ated by the elders who are aware of the association of nakedness 
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home, however, they are expected to wash and put on better 
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and savagery, ‘and wish to avoid giving the impression that 


Carib are "primitive" folk, 
It is permissible for men to fish, and for women to 


work in their gardens, wearing their old rags, On coming back 


clothing, which, in the case of men, consist of under-garments, 


a shirt, and a pair of trousers. A complete suit is kept for 


Sundays and other festive occas ions, but only few have more 


than one. Women have more clothes than men, as in other cul- 


tures, but these are less costly, being generally home made. 
|The wardrobe is usually completed on the occasion of church 
ce and legal marriage ; an estimate of its cost has been given, 24 


Other goods besides clothing are also slowly accumulated 
‘bein the period extending from the moment. a new union is 
formed to its official recognition by the Church and the State, : 
The goal which the average Carib may reasonably expect to ate 
tain upon reaching maturity, is to have a house large enough 


for his needs, a canoe and fishing implements » & cow or two, 


and a few hens, His wife by then should have flourishing gar- 
dens and keep up a brisk trade which will add to the family's 


‘income, Modest though this ideal may be, it is not within 


easy reach of everyone, for the sums required for its achieve- 


ment loom large in terms of the economic opportuni ties open to 


many individuals. 
To start in life, little more is needed than a hut and 


p. 80, above, 
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the Mosquitia have ample supplies of hardwood near at hand. 


127 
a few tools. In the Republic of Honduras , as stated, it is 


‘still the custom for young men to build mud-walled houses with 


the help of friends. Those who live in the vast expanses of 


‘The hills around Trujillo, however, have been denuded by parties 


| 


from American and Scandinavian ships, and as a result, trees 


: wea for house-posts are scarce. Nowadays, mahagony is gen- 


erally sold to these outsiders, and not even rich people use it 


for their own houses. Therefore, » the ‘upright trunk of the 


lDetenciiie tree is commonly employed for making the posts. 


People who have plentations bordering the lagoon of Guaymoreto, 
near Trujillo, and who have not exhausted their forests, sell 
hardwood trees for $1.50 each, It is considered more economic 


| for a man to work harder or save on his regular income in order 


ito buy the trees, than to make time-consuming journeys to the 


distant regions where they can be had for no money cost, 

| Once the trees for the posts have been acquired, they . 
have to be cut, roughed out, and transported to the place where 
the house will be built, This is done by the future owner, with 
the help of his friends, or, at times, of a paid carpenter, 
Finishing the posts and putting them up is a job = done 


entirely by carpenters. 


Materials for cross beams, door frames, rafters and so 


on, are more easily obtained; the palmetto and other palm trees 


ae d for that purpose, The carpenter and his apprentices 


are also called on to do this part of the work, but since every 


Carib takes pride in being a jack-of-all-trades, the carpenter 
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receives much help from the owner of the house and his friends, 
Thatching the roof, called pajeada (from the Spanish 
paja, straw) comes next, A sufficient amount of coroze palm 
eaves are gathered and left to dry, so they will be ready when 


: the carpenter will have eee his part. It takes a day's 
work for a party of some ten young men to thatch a house. After 
the task is completed, drinks, and sometimes a whole meal, are 
served, | Pajeadas are much less frequent than embarred is, for 
‘a roof ean be easily thatched by the owner with the help of one 
or two friends only. 


| The final phase is building the walls. 


The reeds of 

a bamboo-like plant called cana brava are cut out and made pli- 
ant and workable; they are then spliced together to form 4 kind 
of trellis, which is tied up or nailed to the beams, posts, and 


frame of the house, Plastering the walls (abodorahant » in 


‘Spanish, embarrada) is a festive occasion, the significance of 
which has been discussed, 15 | 

It has been estimated that a mud wall house costs about 
$60.00, the equivalent of an average fisherman's earning for 
two or two and a half months. This figure includes provision 


for a kitchen, which is a separate structure in the back of the 


yard. The land is generally part of the common holdings, which 
| any Carib may appropriate, by filing a petition with the author- 
and paying a fee of $3. 


at least four 


A house made entirely of wood is wo 


| | 15see pp. 70-71, above, 
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jadded, while longer posts are also needed, 
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times as much as an ordinary house, Its walls are constructed 


of boards four inches wide by two inches thick, overlapping by 
one inch and nailed to the house-posts, A medium-size house 


requires 200 to 250 such boards; if it is to have a wooden floor 


‘and be raised above the ground, fifty more, at least, must be 


Real elegance is 


achieved by covering it with corrugated iron sheets which last 
longer than thatched roofs, but intensifies the heat of the 

summer ‘months, In ‘spite of its shortcomings » this type of cov- 
ering is preferred by those who can afford it, the most impor- 


tant motive here being one of prestige. The cost of the mate- 


rials will be $50.00 for the wood (250 boards at $20. 00 a hun- 
dred), and $150. 00 for corrugated iron (30 sheets at $5.00 a 
sheet). Since the work is done entirely by hired craftsmen, 


hea carpenter's charge of approximately $75. OO must be added, 


aking the total about $275. 00. _ Savings can be achieved by the 

use of second-hand sheets : or wood of inferior quality, but many 
hold the opinion that it is unwise to use such material, for in 

this case one does not have then a really solid house, of a 


kind that will last for generations. : However, as far as need 


for a shelter is concerned, it is recognized that a hut will do, 


provided its thatched roof is renewed periodically, and its mud 
walls replastered whenever necessary, 
Wooden houses are not numerous in the Carib communities 


of the Republic of Honduras » except near the boom towns of the 


Northwestern coast. In British Honduras wooden frames are much 


more common, even in the villages, although in the latter case 
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roofs are wate. 15 | 

A poor young couple will get along with an absolute 
minimum in the way of furniture: a table, a few benches made 
of soap-boxes, a hammock or perhaps a bed. The young housewife 
may use her mother's iron griddle (budali, in Central American 


Spanish, comal) ; new ones come from British Honduras, and cost 


$25.00, but they are becoming increas ingly scarce nowadays. 
Articles of local manufacture are less expensive; a basketry 
manioe squeezer (ruguma), can be bad for $2.00; a large basketry 
sieve (hibise), for $1. GO, smaller ones for $ 75 and $.50; 


wooden troughs (badaias) from $2, 00 to $4.00, according to size; — 


mortar (hane ) and pestle (aneuerao), $5.00; two graters (egi) . 


@ small one for coconuts and a large one for manioc, $l. 00 and 


$2.00 respectively, Earthenware pots of large size and small 
pots made of old tin cans are used for cooking. Water and hiu 


are stored in jugs or kerosene tins. 


Small gourds attached to > 


wooden handles make kitchen spoons ; gourds may serve as sauce 


and soup plates as well, A few forks and knives, and some 


chinaware dishes for visitors are desirable » but may be dis- 


2 pensed with, for in their daily meals Carib use only spoons, 


which cost. $,25 each, 

At least two or three machetes are to be found in every 
household, and their prices range from $1.75 to $2. 50. A good 

ax costs $2. 50; a hoe, $1.25; a gadauri, $1,753 faniés (baskets, 

from the French panier), about $1.35 each, As for 


16paylor, 1951, PPe 70 ff. 
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4mplements , their cost is as follows: fish-pots, made of reeds, 


$1.80 each; casting nets, from $8.00 upwards, according to size; 
a box of assorted hooks , $1.00; lines of different thicknesses, 
about $1.75 a pound. Fish-pots and nets wear out quickly, and 


hooks and lines are lost quite ofven, and need to be repaired 
os replaced, so that a sum mus t be regularly set aside for these 
expenditures, The biggest single item is the canoe, 

| so a person who wishes to have a new canoe calls a special- 
ist in making this craft, Prices are discussed, and after an 
agreement is reached, the canoemaker and his apprentices ge to 
the hills to look for a suitable tree » which, if it stands on 
privately owned lands, must be bought, The tree is then felled 


and roughed out; the maker will later on return to the hills 


 \from time to time, always covering the trunk with leaves before | 
vin away. Work proceeds at a slow pace, being frequently in- 
terrupted because of lack of funds; but the Carib say that is 
all to the good, since the wood must be seasoned, When the | 
canoe is ready, it is taken to the beach by the owner accompa- 
nied by a group of friends, as already described, 17 On the 


beach, the canoe builder makes the oars, the mast, the benches » 
 jand puts on the finishing touches; canvas for seils, and ropes 
are procured. The total sum expended on the ivenene is $60.00 
te $70.00, including food and drinks for friends who help the 
jowner bring his craft to the sea, 


A femily achieves higher social status when its members 


17see pp. 72-73, above, 
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can count among their possessions, in addition to what has been 


mentioned before, two or three cows and a chicken coop. Half 
the families who live in Cristales own at least one cow; only 


a few do not have one or more hens. 


Wood for houses is bought very often piece by piece P 


_jand paid in kind; buying of the iron sheets for the roof is 


and paying for the dugevt canoe, Naturally, people of means 


-|do not have to wait so long; in one instance, the actual build- — 


ing of the boat was started in the middle of February, and by 


‘the middle of April the cance hed already been taken to the 


beach and launched, In the same way, 4 heifer and a hen may be 
the starting point of a whole herd of cattle and a full chicken 


house, 


a prime necessity. Their number and cost may vary. , Trujillo 


girl who had married a sailor and was herself a good cook had 


been able to buy, by means of her own savings and the money 


the course of some six years--a large table, two chairs, two 


rocking ebaire, a settee, and an elaborately carved bed, all of 


mahogeny, and made by the best local cabinet-maker, at a cost 


the normal expectation fora man and his wife is to acquire 


these possessions much later in life. A good horse and a fine 


saddle are external marks of wealth, and a source of satisfac- 


tion to their owner. A sewing machine may be bought, but it is 


also a gradual process, as is the building of the house itself, 


Articles of furniture ere ‘considered more than 


(sent to her by her husband, a complete new set of furniture in 


Her case however, was considered exceptional, since 
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| thought that a reasonable person should ask for little more. 


Sailors, mahogany cutters, and others who work for wages may 
sometimes bring home a radio, There are two or three of them 


in Cristales and Rio Negro, and they are much appreciated, es- 
2 pecially by young people who like to hear Mexican and Cuban 

| "hit" songs. It is felt, however, that those radios are enough 
for the whole community, since in terms of prevalent patterns | 
anyone wishing to hear a program may bring a chair to the house 
where there is a radio, and sit down in the yard in front of — 
the open door, no special invitation being needed. _—C 


The Carib housewife does not show much enthusiasm for 
the "modern conveniences" she sometimes sees. A kerosene stove 
is a welcome aid, but it would not justify sacrifice to obtain 


one. As far as the needs of the family are concerned, her ap- 


pliances seem adequate, and since external markets are almost 


| ntirely closed to the Carib, there is no motivation for an in- 
crease in production. Since work is considered not as drudgery, | 
but rather as an occasion for pleasant social contacts, the 
| syehic worth of laborsaving devices is minimized. 

from thet of their less well endowed neighbors. The largest Cco- 


Those who, in terms of Black Carib culture, might be 


alled "rich," do not lead, therefore » & life that differs much 


conut planter of Trujillo, who, it was said, makes $200, 00 a 


month, could be seen daily tending his trees or doing other 


work, dressed in a tattered pair of trousers and a faded cotton 
shirt. It was apparent that, if he wished, he could hire work- 
ore ; and do nothing but onparrise them, but he had planted. 
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: every coconut tree he possessed with his own hands, and would 
let no one else touch the young plants, 


His attitude is typical of the Black Carib man of pros- 


\perity. One may be introduced to simply dressed old men, to 


whom no specisel deference is shown, and later, on being invited 


to their homes, find that they live in spacious, , and by Carib 
standards, elegantly furnished wooden frame houses, and, as a 


symbol of genteel living, have wine and beer with their meals, 


‘As indicated before, another sign of high economic status in 
Black Carib society is that the men have many concubines, » whose 


style of living is luxurious, 
Thus, the basic patterns for the economic Sinbhenmeet 


of the individual are consonant with the principles making for 
graduainess in change, which are at the foundations of Carib 


culture, As one approaches maturity, the necessary things of 


life will be accumulated piece by piece. The heaviest financial 


burdens are the expenses of a new house, a new canoe, funerals, 


— 


and the cult of ancestors, 1° Te the case of the first two, 


‘friends and relatives give help in the form of co-operative 


labor, while religious obligations are shared by the whole 6 x- 
tended family. 


18see Section h of the next chapter, 
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CHAPTER V 


THE UNITY OF THE SECULAR AND 
‘SUPERNATURAL SPHERES OF LIFE 


1. The Supernatural World 


ie The Basic Belief: the Concept of the Soul.--The re- 
ligion of the Black Carib is composed of Romen Catholic teach- 
ings ond practices, the beliefs that come from their African 
and American Indian forebears, together with the rites which 
have as their aim to promote the deification of the femily dead, 


to honor them "as children must do to their parents," that is | 
to say, to placate them if they are irritated with their de- 
scendants, and to ensure their good will and continued protec- 


tion against natural and supernatural dangers. The ancestral 


cult, therefore, when considered in terms of its practical im- 
plications, and its role in preserving the traditions of the 


group, must be regarded as the core of the Black Carib system 


of belief. The typical Carib virtues of flexibility and verse- 


tility enabled them to incorporate this non-Christian tradition 


Anto their Catholicism, thus achieving, despite the vigorous 


| enunciations of the official representatives of the Church, a 
synthesis that comprises a coherent and unified body of doctrine. 
In no other aspect of their culture have the African, American 

Indian, and European elements of their cultural inheritance so 
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completely coalesced as in the sistesition ot theological con- 

cepts, especially of uhose pertaining to the nature of the soul, 
co Lack of a formally organized priestly hierarchy, and of 
ean officially defined dogma, as well as the inspirational char- 


acter of Black Carib religion did not result, as might have 
been expected, in marked variation in theological concepts, 

| though some buiai and their philosophically minded devotees, 
engage in endless discussion over controversial points of doc-- 
trine, for which they provide alternate and rival explanations. 
But for the majority of their less intellectually inclined fel- 
lows, the basic religious tenets inherited from their forefa- 
thers are clear enough to guide them through life. Whether in 
their simpler or more refined formulation, the central concepts 
of Black Carib thought are found with remarkable uniformity all 
jalong the narrow and extended strip of land inhabited by them. 
According to the most general theory, the soul of man 


As thought of as composed of three parts. The first, termed 
isan is a kind of vital force or animal spirit, and, as far 
as 


words retain their sense in cross-cultural translation, is 
onceived as a concrete, and yet, to some degree, fluid entity; 
its seat is the heart, and it becomes extinct either immediately, 
or at most some months after the death of its bearer, This vi- 
‘tal force manifests itself through the functioning of the prin- 


cipal organs, such as the beating of the heart, pulsation of 


‘the arteries, the breath, and bodily heat. It is also shown 


Taylor, 1951, passim. 
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in the throb of the veins in the infant's head, being there 
exposed to externséli attacks, and needing to be protected by | 
magical means. It was a moot point if the shadow, iaua, is a 
direct projection of the body, ugubu, or of the anigi, 

After infancy, there is little concern about the anigi. 
It may flow into the lower thorax, as a result of the fall of 
the "heart-cover" (anigidao), an imaginary organ situsted in 
the midriff, this being the cultural explanation of hypertrophy 


of the spleen, a common complaint in the eastern regions of 


Honduras, where 90 per cent of the population is infected with 


maleria, The treatment for the diseases believed to follow 
these accidents, when they occur in hee senna, involves vigorous 
and painful massaging of the affected organs, done. by special 
women healers called by the Spanish term sovadoras. 

The banend component of the soul, the iuani, whose seat 


is the head, is thought to be immaterial, leaving the body in- 


m diately after death. Some elders of the group hold the 4uani 


to be synonymous with the anigi, the number of parts of the 
being thus reduced to two: this however is not the preva-+ 
) lent theory. After their conversion to Catholicism, it was un- 
derstandably easy for the Carib to identify the iuani with the 
| oer of the soul preached by the missionaries, so that the — 
Spanish word alma is given today as the exact translation of 
the former term. The iuani is believed to be not perceptible 
wi the senses, and therefore incapable of making itself known 
to the living. 

Between the physical anigi and the spiritual iueni, is 
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the &furugu (literally, "the-other-of-a-pair"), an astral body 


| reproducing the material shape of a person in all its details, 
but composed of a substance akin to that of supernatural enti- 
ties, and thus partaking of the qualities attributed to these 
entities. It is also designated by the word vie jamota (baja- 


mota?), not found in Spanish dictionaries, or, more often, by 


the term angel de guardia (guardian angel), which, nevertheless, 


does not carry the connotations of an individual, purely spir- 


itual being it has in official Catholic doctrine. During the 


‘lifespan of a person, the dfuru ugu, has no independent existence, ; 
and, though it may wander away from the physical body, is in- 


| aisselubly tied to it, prolonged absences entailing dire con=- 
‘sequences for the person's health. 

The astral body is the intermediary between the super- 
natural and everyday realms of reality. it possesses faculties 


of discernment, even clairvoyance, which enable it to know of 


‘dangers threatening the individual to whom it is attached be- 


fore he is aware of them. It gives its owner warning of these 

dengers by well-known signs, such as itching of arms and shoul- 
ders, or the sudden sparkling of a lighted cigarette. At times 
the signs are not so clear, and must be interpreted with the : 


aid of an aged person, or any one conversant with supernatural 


lore. In the face of unforeseen peril, however, it may fly 


away, leaving the person plunged into a stupor, which is, ac- 


cording to the "weight" of the Sfurugy, more or less prolonged 
and serious. 


2Nervous, excitable and easily impressed individuals 
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The continued separation of an individual from his 


spiritual double may cause death, or at the very least, the 
permanent loss of mental faculties, which in effect makes of 


him a living corpse. This separation may result from attacks 

| by harmful supernatural entities or the machinations of a 
worker of evil magic, who is held to have received money to | 
bring about the downfall of an enemy, or to have appropriated 
the spiritual double of a person to deliver it to an evil 


spirit, in order to acquire added power and riches.3 Temporary : 
wander ings of the Sfurugu, such as happen in dreams, give sor- 


cerers an opportunity to seize upon it. Therefore, it. is be- 


lieved that persons possessed of a "light" astral body should» 


never sleep alone, lest fall prey to sorcerers (gabie- 


ti). 


Those gifted with a "heavy" af eugu, who are less ex- 
afurugu, 


posed to spiritual danger, may abandon themselves to dream ex- 


periences, | » which are valued by the Black Carib as a source of 


| cendants, indicating processes of obtaining large catches of 
fish, or revealing the secret designs of enemies, or the perils 
that must be faced by those who embark upon long journeys. In- 
spiration fo for nowledge of paths leading to 


are said to have a "light" afurugu, wheveas those who display 


@ lower reactivity and a greater emotional stability are char- 
| cterized as endowed with a "heavy" astral body. 


) 3The word zombi, applied over all the West Indies to 
a a victim, is not kmown in Honduras. 
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hidden treasures, and magical methods of ensuring the success 
‘of smuggling operations, also come from the ancestral spirits 


‘through dreams, 


To reap all these benefits, however, one must carry on 


his veligtous duties with unflagging zeal, since the principle 
of equivalence, which has been shown to regulate reciprocal 
relations inside the household and the kinship group, as well 


‘as within society at large, appears also as the basic norm 


governing dealings between the living and the dead, Thus, just 
as a young man draws financial and moral support from his rela- 


| tives during the initial phases of his adult life, so do the 


recently dead, who rely upon the religious practices of their 
descendants to make progress on the road to Piette the high- 
est heavens, On the other hand, in the same manner that a per- 


os son who has achieved success is supposed to nots his elderly 
parents, P the family dead who, after being admitted among the 


"blessed souls" become gubida, are under obligation to advance 
iby supernatural me ans the earthly affairs of their children and 
grandchildren. | 

However, for a spirit to attain the highest positions 
in the world of the dead is as slow and gradual a process as 


that leading to a secure and comfortable situation on earth. 


_ After death, as indicated before, it is believed that the soul 
| (fwani) goes to Heaven or Purgatory, the Catholic teachings in 
- pelation to this point being in essential agreement with Black 
Carib tradition, Souls in Purgatory need only masses, and are 
not of great concern to the living. But the astral bedy 
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_(&furugu) of the dead person remains on earth and must be han- 
dled with the greatest precautions, for transitional periods 

are felt to be disturbing by the Black Carib, especially that 
which occurs when @ man passes from the tangible and everyday 


world of the living to the world of the dead. The ahari, as 


those whe have died recently are called, are supposed to be ir- 


ritable and capricious, or, in the words of one elder who rel- 


ished theological discussions, "just like ohi ldven who are sent 


to school when they want to play." The reason for attributing 
that attitude to the ahari is, according to this same elder, 
"the idea that we, the Carib, being a carnal [sic} race, ave, 
that the guardian angels sent to us by God, having lived on 
earth, become attached to terrestrial delights » from which they 


cannot disentangle themselves, " 


| Attachment to earthly existence shown - the spirit may 


‘be more or less pronounced, according to the personality of the 


deceased, and to the circumstances of death, The ambitious, 


the sensual, the greedy ones, and all those whose personalities 


- were marked by strong passions, are most reluctant to leave, 


especially if their lives were marked by erime or other offenses 


they committed, since they must expiate these before being per- | 


‘mitted to enjoy rest. But even the meek and the peaceful will 
still linger on after death, attached to their occupations and 


the simple joys they had in life, though for a shorter period, 


And, regardless of their psychological characteristics, spirits 
myst stay on earth if their relatives fail to perform the ap- 
propriate rites, according to the wish of the dead and to his 
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‘or her religious affiliation, Masses are said not only for 
Catholics, but also for those who, having read Methodist or 


Baptist religious tracts, called themselves Protestants, even 


though actually tney may have added no mere than a few elements 
to their belief B7etem. In such cases, at the end of each 
prayer-meeting held during the nine days following death, hymns 


-|from the Sanky and Moody collection are sung. It was recounted 
of a young man who had entered the Masonic Order while living 
in Guatemala, and came back to his village to die, that his 


spirit could not have peace because his father, under the in- 
(fluence of Catholic priests, did not foie dy Masonic rites to. 
be Carries out at his funeral. 


As a rule, the recent dead (ahari) do not make them- 
selves visible to their relatives, but crackling sounds and 
sudden slamming of doors reveal their presence in the house ; 
and when actively igri tated, they may cause domestic accidents. 
At night, however, they wander through the streets of the vil- 
“lage and may be seen by persons who are returning from religious 
feasts, or by fishermen who take to sea before dawn, These 
spirits are then called ghosts (ufié). of violent 
tees “ or of those who died under unusual circumstances » may ate 
tack any. one who approaches them inadvertently; ; charms worn on 
the body, and the recitation of prayers and incentations being 
the means to ward off such attacks, Most often, héwever, spir- 
its are seen at a distance, and seem to be unaware of the pres- 
‘ence of the living, According to the testimony of those who 
awe met with these ghosts, it is difficult to distinguish them 
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from a "Christian," the term for a person actually living, es- 
pecially during the period inmediately following death. Per- 
sons endowed with a “heavy” spiritual double (afurungu) and who 


keep a level head may observe that apparitions are surrounded by 
a tenuous vapor, and that their feet never touch the ground; 
with the passing of time, uffs grow dim and faint, and the dis- 
tance between their feet and the ground widens, until they ap- 
pear to be walking on SELES after which they | are seen no more. 


‘This supposed fact of a gradual disappearance of the ee 


ufie is the basis for a theory, not accepted by all, according 


to which the ghost is really the ‘Vital force of the dead body, 
the anigi F the waning of the ghost would be concomitant to the 
‘dabeneeittten of the cadaver, its vanishing coinciding with 


complete bodily disintegration. This explanation probably eine 
at conferring greater dignity on the ahari, by disassociating 

it from the tragicomic stories told of ufié. Not every one is 

equally sensitive to the presence of ghosts; it is held that 


| women, who are believed to possess greater psychological sta- 
bility than men, develop a keener perception for supernatural 
phenomena with the passing of the years, while men are more 
commonly thought to have ‘such a gift from birth, 

| The proper attitude in the presence of ghosts is one of 
impassibility, since any display of emotion would give the uf ié 
an opportunity te seize upon the spiritual double of the living 
‘person, | It is advised that one aseuse an indifferent or even 
scornful expression; vigorous insults may be called out in onion 


to make the apparition vanish. One young fisherman, who was 
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- leredited with having a "heavy" spiritual double and being pro- 
ficient in magic, whenever he sighted a ghost on the beach at 
night, would say to his friends, “Vamos a torealo!", "Let's go 
and fight it [as a bull in a bullfight). ” Sometimes the ufié 


would prove to be too strong for ped but often he pinecedsé 


in frightening it away. 


Those who have a guilty conscience are believed to be 
the most exposed to attacks by ghosts. The members of one house- 
hold where many deaths haa occurred, and who, according to ru- 


‘mor, practised sorcery, were said to be continuously afflicted 


by uff. It was told that a woman of that family was followed 


by a spirit wherever she went; one day even on entering the > 


outhouse, she allegedly found the ghost sitting on the latrine P 


and ran away screaming, an incident which was for a long time 


a source of ribald comment by the villagers. But even those 


who are free from feelings of guilt may see ghosts; indeed, a 


Carib who has had not so frightening, but, on the whole, not 


very dangerous experience to tell, is seldom encountered, How- 


ever, one should not be deceived by the joking manner in which 
these incidents are recounted, for this is a culturally elabo- 


rated pattern for dispelling whatever anxiety may be caused by 


recalling the events. 


It is generally agreed that after a year or eighteen 
months, the astral body (&furugu) of the dead, having bathed 


| (amuiedahani) a number of times, having feasted (acuguhani), 
or even danced ( adogorahani ) with his relatives on earth, 
starts on his journey to join the soul (iuani) in its permanent 
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abode, According to some, the very old, who are not so strongly 
attached to earth, may initiate their journey immediately after 


‘the "nine-day-wake, " though no valise is prepared for them, as 
observed by Taylor in British Honduras, 4 


~The road to the world of the dead is long and arduous, 

. and the spirits will ask for more baths to refresh them and 
offerings of food to restore their forces before they arrive 
there. Their travel cannot be measured in terms of actual dis- 
Siaieia ; it seems to imply a change in substance, and the acqui- 
sition, by the spirit, of greater fluidity and mobility. In- 
formation on this point is somewhat obscure, because of airri- 
culties in translating concepts for which there are no exact 
equivalents in European languages, “a because of the | reluctance 


to discuss these points with outsiders, since matters concerning 


the ancestors are emong the most esoteric aspects of Black Carib 
culture. 

It was admitted, however, that the toavues inte the 
lworid of the dead has a number of stages ; the ahari stops fre- 
quently, meeting friends who died before him, but have been un-_ 
able to travel as rapidly as he, Persons who were considered 
dead, but who "came back to life," tell of having sensed more 
than seen a long road, which stretched beyond the mapenens many 
people of all nationalities were walking on this road, some 
proceeding slowly, and some at a fast pace, Stories are also 


‘told of women who were compelled by necessity to go to the 
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. (gardens on the hills on the second of November (All Souls ' 


Day) » and who have seen the procession of the spirits. One of 
| these stories concerns a girl who, having filled her basket 
(gaa uri) with cassava, was on her way back when she heard con- 


_— sounds, "Like those of a distant crowd, " Looking up, she 


saw a group of people going up the hills, and was greatly 
frightened when she recognized her dead grandmother among them, 


‘She ran home es fast as she could, but stopped when she heard 


a voice crying, "Wait for me!" Thinking that another woman had 
‘also gone to the : gardens and was frightened at having to return 


a alone, she said, "I'm coming!" "She looked and leoked, and 


found nobody. She thought, ‘The voice I ee was not that of 


a Christian!’ Next day she was found cold and dead in her 
‘hammock, " 


Eventually, if they are not retained in the "bad places," . 


even the slowest of the ahari reach their final destination. 
The living family are kept informed of the journey's progress 


through omens and dreams, until, finally the spirit “joins the 


ida," 
| 


b. The Spirits and the Catholic Saints.--According to 


‘Black Carib belief, in the hierarchy of supernatural beings, the 


ancestral spirits (gubida), rank with the angels, with whom they 


" often identified, The term "lonely souls" (animas soles) 
8 


applied to those who are in Purgatory, who come next to the 


saints and supposedly plural Virgins, and the ancestors, » and 


therefore have access to them when interceding on behalf of the 
living members of their family, The gubida are thought to take 
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the interests of their earthly kin to heart, for extinction 


 |of the lineage would obviously entail discontinuance of the 
cult rites in their honor. 


| When displeased, however, they withdraw protection from 


their descendants, and cease to act as mediators between them 


| and the supreme authorities of the universe, and no longer ward 


eff the dangers impending over the lives and fortunes of the 
living. Not only are offenses to the moral code or negligence 
of religious duties thus ‘ptinished; ; often deviations from tra-— 
, ‘ditional ways of life, P such as selling property and moving into 
& larger population eoutus bring about the same result, . 

| | prensa between the diviner (bated ) and the ancestral 


spirits are never, at first, carried out directly, but —— 


the intermediary of another class of spirits called hiuruha, 


‘who occupy an inferior position in relation to the ancestors. 
Some of the hiuruha are said to live in an inferior region of 
the realm of the dead, called Sairi, reminiscent of the Island 


Carib conception of Paradise, though sometimes equated to the 
| 
imbo of Catholic theology. Under this heading are included 


iene souls of those who died tis ancient times » before the con- 


version of the Black Carib to Christianity, and natural spirits. 
One diviner drew a distinction between the former and the lat- 
ter, whom he designated by the archaic word kolubi, only re- 


paties in the esoteric language of religious practitioners, Ac- 
bn to him, the kolubi are the rulers of natural forces, 
uch as the sea, the productive earth, the wind. But since this 


diviner himself recognized that the hiuruha may have their abode 
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on earth or the sea, and exert influence on these natural 


forces, and that, on the occasion of ritual feasts the same 


part of food is offered together to hiuruha and kolubi, the 
distinction he made seems to carry little ritual implication. 
The majority of biiai indifferently name hiuruha or 


kolubi the spiritual entities who help them in their "works," 


‘Those spiritual helpers act as messengers between the diviner 


when they show irritation with their ‘Gescondants, asking them 
‘to "come down" to talk matters over with their estranged femi- 


Lies, and inviting them to religious ‘celebrations. Like mes- 


sition are often attributed to some of them; being always on 
the run, they are not averse to refresh themselves with & drink 


of rum, and their repartee does much to enliven consultation 


with the spirits. | 


the causes of disease ’ end in prescribing the appropriate rem- 


or reveal hidden supernatural impediments to marriage; they en- 


dow a charm with magical force; in short, they insure whatever 


In serious cases, such as. the kidnepping of one's astral body 
by a malicieus spirit, the diviner goes into a trance and sends 
party of hiuruha under the direction of his own spiritual 
double to the rescue, engaging sometimes in epic fights. 


Falling prey to @ malevolent supernatural entity is 


and the ancestors, revealing the reasons for their displeasure, 


jsengers in the classic theatre, nimbleness and a roguish dispo- 


‘Hiuruha also aid the religious practitioner in divining 


edies ; they unveil plots that enemies have formed with sorcerers, 


success the biiai may have in his efforts on behalf of a client. 
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‘considered a risk often run by the Black Carib, since, according 
to their Swacs viens, so many of these beings lie in wait for a 


man in all paths of life. On the rivers meny @ rapid harbors 


i 


an ageiumaé, a fantastic being who can appear under the guise 


of a crocodile? or a crab, but is usually seen as a beautiful, 
fair-skinned » green-haired woman, The story is told of a young 
man who was guiding his canoe through the rapids of a river, 


when he heard melodious singing. 


He turned to look, in 


pie of the advice from a more experienced mate, an and had a 

distinct vision of the agaiuma, who ceased combing her hair, as 
is her wont, and plunged into the waters with a cry, dragging 
him beck to the village in a state of complete stupor, being in- 


ith her the &furugu of the young fisherman. His friend took 


epable of any reaction or even of feeding himself. A biiai was. 


alled, who ,- on hearing of the event, proceeded immediately to 
the spot indicated to him; he and his hiuruha had to plunge more - 
then twenty times before they were able to extricate the boy's 
spiritual double from the underwater plant which was ontvines 


are it. ees hero of the adventure, , it may be indicated, suf- 
fered no more inconvenisnce than a violent cold, | 


The sucia is another feminine spirit who may be noxious 
to young men, She originates in the cemetery, apparently from 
the vital force (anigi) of women who died under unusual circum- 


tances, or as it was maintained by others, : from any accumulation 


= 


5Both the Spanish-derived ca 
oor from the Island Carib word Akaio 
aix, See Renard, 1929, p. 


an and Black Carib ogeium uma 


_, recorded by de 
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of organic matter undergoing decomposition. She comes out at 
midnight, and, on «spying a lonely man going through 4 secluded 
path, assumes the exact external appearance of the woman he 
‘leves and induces him to follow her for a walk. When they are 
at a considerable distance from the village, the sucia suddenly 
turns to the young man, and reveals herself as an emaciated hag 
with shrivelled and pendulous breasts, which she lashes at his 
“tece, crying out: "Come to my bosom! I am your old mother!" 


At this, the &furugu of an excitable person may experience such 
a ‘eneék that it will fly away in haste, and remain absent for 
many days, with the result thet the person may be the victim 
of wild animals, being defenseless against them, or die of star- 
vation. Even if found by others and brought home, he may never 
recover, but spend the rest of his days as a living corpse. 
Men also run supernatural risks, when they go to fish i 
off shore, of such nature that they show great reluctance . 
discuss any except those which are not considered serious. 

Very little could be discovered about the dibinaua, who over-_ 


turn canoes when angry, or as to the correct procedure to be 


| fellewed in dealing with the hiurwha of the sea. On the other 
hand, stories were freely told about the faialanda, most often 

| described es a light seen at great distance ,» though some fisher- 
|men claim to have perceived, illuminated by that light, the 


contour lines of an ancient ship. Taylor is most probably cor- 


rect in tracing back this belief to the European legend of the 


"Flying Hollander"; the word and the theme must have been 
introduced in the West Indies by sailors in the seventeenth 
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| century. © No other harm results from encountering the faialanda 
‘than having one's canoe immobilized, though the sea around it  — 


‘seems to foam and rush, as: if it were propelled by an outboard 


‘moter, To escape from this predicament one simply places two 


Imives in the form of a cross over the prew of the dugout. 
The sea is also supposed to be the abode of the umeu, 
| small creatures who are inimical to children. A translation 


of a written statement concerning them is as follows: 


| The umen live in deep undersea caves outside the reef 
line; on very dark nights they may be met walking in 7 

groups of four by the water line, but usually they roam 
the sea riding on the back of such large fish as meru or 
kingfish, and may come into a house, when one of these 

is caught. They hold children in such distaste that, if 

| the fish is presented to an infant who grabs it and licks 

| it, the umeu run away in haste. When this precaution is . 
not taken, the little creature stays in the home, and 

May cause serious illnesses to babies in arms: emanations 
from his body give skin eruptions, and his presence makes | 
the child nervous, and may even provoke convulsions. 


- Im order to rid a house of an umeu, it is necessary 
to burn sting-ray and sardine bones inside it, while the 
_ Child is bathed in an infusion of many herbs, the main 
_ one being pimienta gorda. But this may prove to be of 
no avail; with eac ay that passes the child becomes more 

ill, and the umeu bolder, At night, he may even come out 
of his hiding place and address taunting remarks to the 
mother, who must not answer them, and pretend not to be 

_ aware of the umeu's presence, since otherwise he will run 
away with the baby's spiritual double. Finally, if the 

: little creature cannot be expelled from the house by or- 
 dinary methods, a diviner is called, but I do not know 

_ What he does to bring about that purpose. 


My friend X, who knows how to manipulate magic, told 
me that he was walking on the beach close to the sea one 
night when he saw a group of four umeu coming out of the 
sea. Without stopping to think, he threw his casting-net 
| over the little creatures, and was thus able to have a 

i Close look at them, He describes them as being no more 


than ten inches in height, conforming to human appearance 


Graylor, 1951, p. 106, 
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in every respect, except for a somewhat flattened face, — 
They were wild with rage, and the smaller female [for they 
were two couples] vsed the foulest language he ever heard, 
He finally let them go, but since then has been exceedingly 
careful about the kind of fish he brings home, for fear : 
that the umeu will take revenge on him by making his chil- 


dren sick, | 


Umeu are also called ninfas and pastoras, The suscep- 


“(tibility of children to these beings varies; some are not af-— 


fected by umeu at all, while they cause others constant nervous- 


ness, and bring on periodic rashes until they are seven years 


Much more feared than the umeu is the ogoreu, a malig- 


nant supernatural being that attaches itself te women, and is 


transmitted in the female line. An ogoreu is usually seen as 


a blue lizard, but may assume the form of a crab, or snake, or 


armadillo, or another small animal, A being of this kind lives 


in a burrow in the corner of the house, and must be fed cassava, 


cheese, milk, and large calabashes of manioc beer (hin), When 


neglected, they provoke domestic accidents, and "connect them- | 
selves" with girls just like the gubida do at a dogo ceremony ; 
moreover, one of them may kill the first-born of a family, and, 
if not "restrained" by the buiai, will go on provoking still- 
births and death of infants until the extinction of the line. 


One of the reasons given for breaking @ union is when a man dis- 
covers that his mate has an ogoreu attached to her,! The case 


is not always desperate = however, for an experienced religious 


TPaylor emphasizes the attachment of the ogoreu to the 


house but in the Republic of Honduras it was made clear that 


the spirit accompanies the woman to w 
she goes, 


hom it is tied wherever 
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practitioner knows how to drag the pernicious spirit to a 


place far bated and keep it permanently there so that it can- 
not come back to the afflicted woman. 


Another name for ogoreu is ulasa, a word of Miskito 
“Indian origin, but denoting, according to one theory, @ par- 


ticular kind of ogoreu; Jauararugu is also said by some to be 


ynonymous with o oreu, the difference being that this word 


des gnates a ‘spiny species of lizard, According to one old 
diviner, who was famous for his knowledge of European books, 
the iausrarugu 4s identical with the basilisk, "mentioned by 
Greek and Roman authors," being fubelous dragon, or 
or lizard whose breath or even look was held to be fatal. 

The sp ‘its called mafia, who wander through the streets 
at night, sometimes entering the houses , are responsible for 
domestic accidents P and may strangle people in their sleep. 


They also attack women coming from the gardens in the hills, 


especially if aroused by the odor of menstrual blood. Their 
chief is named Uinani, often identified with Satan, 

Lonely travelers tell of meeting fantastic animals in 
the outskirts of villages. These creatures seem to grow in 


‘size when approaching a person, 


© vanish into thin air a few 
seconds later, The timbo, a dog spirit, and the cadejo, a cat 


spirit are included among them; the ° 


6 is described as hav- 


ing fiery eyes, and joints that crackle when walking, Both 


terms are found in Spanish dictionaries classified as Honduran- 


isms, and were obviously borrowed by the Black Caribs from 


their Latin neighbors, 
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| 
| - The hiuruha or kolubi who embody natural forces, the 


‘agaiuma, the dibinauea and animal spirits such as cadejo and 


timbo, are designated by the collective expression, labureme 


jubao (abureme, masters; ubao, island, land, village). Another 


phrase, including those and sucia, faialanda, umeu, ogoreu, 


davaerarugnu, and mafia, is lihoro ubao (the burdens, or night- 


mares, of the land or the village). Some Carib hold that the 


terms labureme ubao and lihoro ubao are interchangeable, 


There are two other classes of spirits, duendu and 


libs liba or pengaliba, the of which clearly reveal 


European influences, thought by many to belong to one and the 
same category, which coincides with that of the- devils in Cathel- 
icism, Both the duendu and the pe ngaliba (if they are to be 
distinguished) live inside great trees, such as the silk-cotton 
tree or the Judas tree, from which they come out at noon for a 
few hours, and then again at midnight, The latter is supposed 
to have extensive properties . and to realize many. profits, for 


they need much money in order to extend their powers over 


Christians," Both the duendu and the pengaliba are sought by 
bitious people, or those who find themselves in desperate fi- 


nancial situation, who are willing to ‘sign a yea? binding them 
to the spirits, 


The duendu lives near a cattle ranch, the owner of which 
| 


has an 


an agreement with him; he is inordinately fond of milk, 
‘cheese and butter, and in exchange for his favorite foods causes 


the herds of his host to grow and prosper. In physical appear- 


ance, he is likened to a very short man, with a powerful chest ; 
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he constantly wears a red cap, like that of the dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church. Persons desirous of accumulating a 


great fortune in a short period agree to deliver the soul of 

r member of the family or a friend to the duendu, who will then 
use all his magical powers to produce that result. 

The pengaliba, who is sometimes called Uineni or King 
of Devils, also establishes contracts along these same lines 
with mortals, A sudden fortune befalling 4 family after the — 
death of a younger member is always attributed to such an origin. : 


‘It is said that the bearers of the coffin of someone who died 


under suspicion of having been victimized by a sorcerer in this 


manner tell that the dead body they conveyed to the cemetery 
felt as light as straw. The afurugu of such a person, however, 


becomes a slave to the evil spirit, and works on his properties 


until the Day of Judgment. One well-to-do eattle raiser was 
supposed to have acquired his riches by this means, his eldest 
‘son having, according to village gossip, mysteriously disappeared 
without leaving a tracs a few years after he became affluent. 
The following account is quoted to support this opinion, 


Once an old lady came to town to buy some tripe; as she 
had no clock or watch, she came too early, and passing by 
the cemetery [which in Trujillo is at a short distance from 
the abattoir], she heard the clock in the church tower | 
strike twelve, Of a sudden she saw a very tall man stand- 
ing on the road; he was dressed as an officer of some for- 
eign army, in black and yellow, with metal insignia which 
shone like gold, He engaged in conversation with her, and 
knowing that she would wait for the opening of the abat- 
toir at four o'clock, gave her money with which to buy fish 
and asked her to go back to the village, for he had con- 
fidential matters to discuss with a man who was coming to 
meet him there, She boldly asked for the man's name, and 
| he told her of this cattle raiser, It was shortly after 
this that his son disappeared, | 
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Others besides this man are covertly accused of having 


S&S a pact with evil spirits. ‘However, their practices are strongly 
disapproved as being both anti-social and unwise, “since penga- 
liba is full of deceit, and mows of many ways of not carrying 


| ’ | out his part of the contract," | 
a | Though the word agaseruti (from the French "engagé), 


which defines a person under pact with a devil-like entity, is 
not applicable to the devotees of a saint, in both cases the 

q a | relations be tween an individual and a supernatural being are 

_ strikingly similar, The traditions of popular Catholicism car- 
ried on by the Spanish colonizers of Honduras needed little 


change to be assimilated by Black Carib religious thought. A 
saint is, therefore, supposed to be under obligation to his wor=- 


shipper, and the candles lighted for him and the prayers said 


are considered as an advance payment for the favor asked, Writ- 


ten engagements binding a person to ena religious service of a 
particular saint are known to exist. After the death of one 

old man, a document was round among his papers entitled by him 
"Letter of Slavery" (Carta de Esclavitud) in which he declared 
his purpose of constituting himself a slave of Our Lady of Grace, 


| is the document: 


"Carta de esclavitud 


Bn Sepan quantos esta carta de esclavitud vieren,. como yo, 
> _T., me vendo por esclavo perpetuo de la Virgen Maria, Nuestra 
Senora, con donaeion pura, libre y perfecta de mi persona y de 

| is bienes, para que de mi y de ellos disponga a su voluntad, 

ce onl verdadera Sefiora mia. Y porque me hallo indigno de esta 
Merced, ruego al Santo Angel de Mi Guardia, a San José, a Santo 
Nifio Jesus de Atocha, y a Nuestra Sefiora de las Mercedes » cuya 
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know that I, R. T., sell myself as a perpetual slave of the 


of it according to her will, as my true Lady, And because I 
|find myself undeserving of this Grace, I entreat my Holy 
Guardian Angel, Saint Joseph, the Holy Child Jesus of Atocha, 
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‘It is interesting to note that this same man had been very ac- 
tive in the gubida cult, and was even believed to have been un- 


der pact with a duendu, by means of which he had accumulated 


much wealth, 


Those who are not devotees of a particular saint, may 
nevertheless ask for his help in critical situations , meking 


promises (votos) to perform ritual acts to honor him, When a 


‘woman has had one or more miscarriages » she may pledge herself 
| to make the pilgrimage to the sanctuary of the Holy Virgin of 
‘Suyapa in Honduras, and to that of Our Lord of Esquipulas in — 
Guatemala, if it is given to her to have a normal birth, Pro- 
tection against specific diseases’ or difficulties is granted 


by saints who have specialized roles, Carib practices in this 
point being indentical with Iberian traditions, 70 give a few 
eaanpAns, St. Luzia is "the guardian of the eyes,” St. Sebastian 


> + 


fiestibidad se selebra el 2h in septionbre, me alcansem de la 
Virgen Maria, que me reciba en el numero de sus esclavos, x 


por verdad lo firm en Trujillo a 19 de agosto de a he oe 
A translation rendering the faulty Spanish gremmar, and 


‘the imperfectly imitated legal formulas, reads as follows ; 


"Letter of slaveship 
All fee who will see this Letter of slaveship must 


Virgin Mary, Our Lady, in a pure, free and perfect donation 
of my person and my property, that she may dispose of me and 


and Our Lady of Grace, whose festivity is celebrated on the 


2hth of September, that they obtain for me from the Virgin 
Mary to be received among her slaves. Being it the truth, 
sign it, in the 19th of 
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promotes the healing of wounds inflicted by sharp instruments; — 


st. Lazarus helps to cure skin diseases; St, Michael wards off 
attacks by evil spirits; St. Christopher protects travelers; 
and so on. As in Spain, Portugal, and the whole of Latin Amer- 
tea, St. Anthony of Padua is very popular, since through his 


intercession girls find husbands, lost objects are recovered, 


and profitable deals are concluded. Among the Bleck Carib, he 


is also believed to be the protector of thieves and workers of 


evil magic. 


Each trade or calling ts placed miler the protection or 


a saint. The chromolithogreph of St. Joseph is found in the 
workshops of Carib carpenters and canoemakers; St. Crispin is 
revered by shoemakers, st. John the Baptist by cattle raisers. 


Those who raise crops for the market or engage in business of 


every kind, pay homage to Our Ledy of Charity of El Cobre towne), 


the dispenser of wealth, ‘The cult of St. Peter is widespread, 


as would be expected in a population predominantly composed of 
fishernen. , Practitioners of the supernatural invoke the protec- 
tion of St. Anthony, St. Cyprian, and St. Albert the Great, 

The religious associations (associaciones, hermandades 
or confradias), which are such a prominent feature in the reli- 
gious life of all populations in Central America, are also found 
emong the Carib, In Trujillo, the most active hermandades were 
the following: "de Propaganda Fide," "Santa Teresita” (St. 


Theresa of Lisieux), "Sagrado Corazon de Jesus" (Sacred Heart of 


‘ated: "Madre Dolorosa" (Our Lady of Sorrows), "Guardia del 


‘Seantisimo" (Worship of the Holy Sacrament ), St. Judas Taddeus, 
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‘cent of the members of these associations are women, who pay 
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and "La Virgin de Suyapa" (Our Lady of Suyapa). Eighty per 


a monthly fee of about twenty-five cents. Membership involves 


the obligations of confessing and taking communion once a month, 


and of participating in the nine days of prayer meetings (nevenss } 


which are sometimes held in the house of one of the devotees, 


when an altar is erected in the main room of the uacaa and the 


“lithograph or plaster image of the patron saint of the associa- 


tion is placed on it. Each evening, after the coffee 3 
‘end cakes are served, and conversation goes on for an hour or 
‘two. Singing, however, which is done on all social occasions, 
is considered improper. 

Ola women, who are most active in the cult of the family 


dead, are also members of religious associations , though they 


must keep secret their participation in the ceremonies con- 
demned by the Church, since discovery of this participation by 
the ecclesiastical authority would entail immediate expulsion 


from the organization. There is little fear of denunciation, 


however, for nearly all the members of the hermandades are 


guilty of the same transgression and, therefore, anyone who 


brings to light "heathen practices," of a fellow momber, as 


they are termed by the priests, is exposed to retaliation, Thus 9 
it is possible for a devotee to conciliate the contradictory 
demands which come out of the diverse religious traditions that 


have been synthetized by Black Carib culture, 


Those who do not belong to any hermandad, and do not 


revere any particular saint, are supposed to light a candle for 
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less not neglected by the Black Carib. They try to associate 
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a their namesake when their calendar day comes. On the whole, 


if the saints are thought to be more remote from, and less di- 


rectly interested in human affairs than the ancestors, and, by 


Catholic definition, the evil spirits, their cult is neverthe- 


| the gubid a, the spirits, and the saints with every major enter- 


prise of their lives, since, according to a proverb, "one has 


never enough of rum, of money, and of good protectors in high 


places." 


e. The Theory of Divination, Healing and and Magic, --In 


addition to the protection he expects from supernatural beings, 


every adult Carib relies on some magic formulas which have been 


kept in the family, and handed down from parents to children; 
but the principal practitioners are professionals, and antiso-— 


cial evil doers, 


Those among them to whom is attributed the 


ability to change their bodily appearance to conform to that 
of an animal or a plant are often designated by the word buruhu 


(from the Spanish brujo). A spider, crab, or lizard whose be- 


havior seems in any way peculiar, as well as a crocodile which 


comes near the boat, or a bat entering a house, is suspected of 


being not a real animal, but one of those workers of evil in 


ongeeee. The power to create such transformation is, in some 


aioe. supposed to be given by magical formulas called orisons 


(oraciones ). 


Many stories are told of buruhu and their miraculous 


deeds. During the period covered by this research, one such 
event, which had supposedly taken place in the village of Aguan, 
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; was recounted by different people, A man, who lived in the 
outskirts of that village, had incurred the displeasure of a 


sorcerer, One day, when all the members of the family were 


away, except an adopted child who had been left to care for an 
infant, a crocodile was seen by her vainly attempting to come 


inside the house yard, apparently stopped by an invisible Peres. 
The head of the family, who was himself no mean practitioner of 


magic, on being told what had happened, knew immediately that 


his enemy had tried to invade his home, but had been prevented 
from doing so by the magical "guard placed at the yard's entry" 


luiaua bérore, literally, "his-guard thy-court-yard"), 


Expecting the atteck to be renewed, he laid an ambush 


for the attacker, Next day, he took his dugout to sea, but only 


to make for the shore on a secluded spot covered by vegetation; 
he came back home by a devious route, and ley in wait, his cut- 
lass in hand, After about an hour, he saw a crocodile trying 


to break through the fence in the back of the yard; firmly gresp- 
dng his weapon, he pronounced an orison, and made for the animal, 
slashing it twice, The crocodile uttered a human cry and van- 
ished from sight; it was reported later that the evil-doer had 
been found on the road leading to his house with two deep gashes 
g his shoulders, from which he had lost much blood, 
Another case is told of a famous smuggler in the old 

‘Seas > who when in danger of being arrested by customs) officers, 


— into a banana; 3; they decided to wait for him, and ate 


| 
one by one the bananas of the bunch where he laid hidden, When 


there was but one left ‘the one which was really the smuggler 
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est is the following, which when repeated three times is sup- _ 


“and split your heart. Jesus, help me and give me peace!"10 


| jacte are allegedly needed to make magic work, as, for instance, 


posed to calm the fits of temper of a violent person: "With 
‘one I calm you, with two I meke you blow up; I drink your blood 
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in supernatural disguise), the officers gave up and went away. % 
Orisons which are well known to all may be used by any- 


one desirious to influence another person,” One of the short- 


Often besides the written formula to be recited, ritual 


Gn the 6? tie cigar" (oracién del puro), 


used by a husband or a wife to make a vagrant mate come back 


home, The way to use it has been described as follows: 


. Suppose that a married man falls in love with another 
woman, and neglects his wife. He may not abandon her en- 
tirely, but he seldom comes home, and gives her money only 
for the barest necessities. The wife then secures a copy 
of the written formula, and buys one five-cent cigar and 
three pins with a black enamel head; she must also obtain 
a candle from the Church, and a piece of cotton wool which 
has been used to wipe out drops of holy water sprinkled 
over the eyes of the plaster images to simulate tears, dur~— 
ing the Holy Week, 11 

On a Friday, at midnight » the woman lights the candle 
and inclines it to one side over a saucer; when she has 
collected a lump of melted wax of the size of a thumb, she 

fixes the candle over the saucer, She makes a little doll 
out of the melted wax, to represent the husband, She 


—— 


sangre te bebo y el corazon te parto, Jesus, vasedme y dadme 


 9The most powerful orisons are supposed to be revealed 
iby the spirits, but those which are common property come out of 
paper bound books cheaply printed in Buenos Aires or Mexico City, 
such as El Libro de San Cipriano, El Libro de la Bruja a Evora. 


LONcon uno te acalmo, con dos te arreviento [sic], la 


la paz 


1tmese pieces of cotton wool can be obtained through a 
member of a religious association, who often asks a price for it. 
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sticks the three pins into the cigar, lights it, and reads 
the magical formula, blowing out smoke at each word. [I 
| once had a copy of the orison, but I can only remember the 


| beginning, "Cigar, cigar, I conjure you, in the name of 

| Satan, Lucifer, Lusbel, king of all the devils. ..." 

_ $he will then say at the end, “Make so-and-so [the hus- 
band's name] think of me; if he is working, make him stop 
and come back to me; if he is sleeping, make him dream of 


me and come back to me; whatever he is doing, make him 
: think of me and burn with the desire to come back home," 
| She then puts a match to the cotton wool, and holds the 
| gmall effigy over the fire for a few seconds, The man may 
| be in Africa or China, but his mind will be possessed by 
the image of the woman, and he will be irresistibly driven 
It was said that when the orison is recited without 


mentioning any name, it will summon Satan himself. If someone 


| knows that this magical formula is being "said over him," he 


or she may counteract its effects by placing a’silver coin in 


the shoe, under the heel, Another way of achieving the same 


| result is for a person to put his hat over the bed with the 


crown down, 


| ‘The “orison of the Just Judge" (oracién de Justo Juez) 
was also mentioned frequently in the course of discussions on 
magic, Apparently it involves an invocation to Satan, who is 


supposed to impart such strength and fury to the one who has 


recourse to it, “that a whole regiment cannot defeat him," 


Orisons serve a variety of purposes, such as obtaining 


\Prevenge upon an enemy, giving knowledge of future events, find- 
ing lost objects, or acquiring wealth. No distinction is made 
_ between those addressed to evil spirits and those which invoke 
the protection of St. Anthony, St. Cyprian, or some other saint, 


Those who are very proficient in magic do not need re- 


cited texts or ritual acts to strike down an enemy; a malediction 
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(faruni) uttered by an old sorcerer is supposed to be enough 


to make one lose the use of a limb, or become blind, or unsound 


of mind, It was a moot question whether the malediction works 


by itself alone, as the materialization of envy (udahadu), or 


whether it calls upon a spirit to act according to one's wishes, 


being in this case more like an orison. 


It was, however, generally agreed that certain objects 


become "loaded with sorcery" (abiaragole), and produce de- 
structive effects without the help of any spiritual agency. 


‘Money, which must be handled by everyone, is a favorite vehicle — 


for evil magic. A person who receives money from a reputed sor- 
cerer wraps it in a piece of paper and takes it immediately to 
a healer or a diviner to be "cleansed" of harmful fluids, )@ The 
abidragole is conceived as a kind of infernal machine, some- | 
times sent to protect one 's property, as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing tale told in Trujillo. 


There is a fisherman who knows how to make nets for 


catching big shell turtles (carey in Spanish, gadaru in Carib) 


which are becoming increas ingly rare in the Bay of rr-2.scaegelaiete 


One acy P this man found two turtles aman in one of his turtle 
nets (gari); congratulating himself for his luck, he rowed back 
to shore to look for a knife with which to kill the animals. On 
coming back to his net, he found only one turtle; the other one 


had been set free by another fisherman out of pure spite, He 


— 


to a verbal by the 


practice of wrapping money in power is widespread in the 
West Indies. 
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‘eye overcome by rage, but only said, "The person who had done 


: this will regret his action bitterly." 


A month later, a man fell ill, and consulted the physi- 
cian, and a number of healers and diviners, but to no avail. 
‘Finally, he called on an old buiai, and confessed to him that 
he had been the one hie had freed the turtle from the net, The 


es batet tried to restore his health by all methods he knew, with : 


‘no result; he even pleaded with the worker of evil magic, who 
could not undo what had been done. With the passing of time 


the sick man, lying on his back, came to resemble more and more 
a big sea turtle stranded on the bouch, slowly moving its paws 
in a vain attempt to sare over. 13 sealer te he was unable to get 
up from his bed. : 

The most that are used for working 
_ evil magic (abidragole) are earth from the cemetery and dead 


men's bones; bats, toads, snakes, lizards, spiders, are also 


| 


employed. These ingredients are dried and reduced to powder, 


hich is thrown over the object that becomes "loaded with magic." 
bone may at times be used alone for casting a spell, A cala- 


bash is filled with water, and put near a lighted candle; the 
| one is plunged into the water, producing a hissing sound as 
when effervescent salts are thrown into it; after a lapse of 
time, the image of a person, which is really his spiritual 
preeie (&furugu) » appears; it may be whipped, stabbed, or ill- 
treated in any yr: the person thus attacked suffering as much 


134 visit to the invalid revealed that this resemblance 
ves more imagined than real, 
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as if all this were done to his physical body. It is also be- 


lieved that a sorcerer can introduce a living toad into the 
body of an enemy by burying one of these animals alive, and, 
after its death, "preparing" the dried skin, ose placing it 
under the bed of the one egainst whom magic is directed, 


Objects used for protection against sorcery are called 


Tari (necklace), This term may be applied to religious medals, 


relics of Catholic Saints, or amulets given by the Catholic 


\cery, though those who are born with a caul (agai , literally 


priests containing written orisons ,» but is more often used in 


connection with "skin guards" (liiaua nura), manufactured by 


‘the biiai. One such "suard" was apparently composed of sealing 


wax, small bits of colored glass » and erushed feathers. Other 


types of "guards" 
and the plantations. 


are supposed to protect the houses > the boats, 


Every Carib uses some form of protection against sor- 


sheath or shell), termed gégaiti, do not need to wear Tari, if 
ithe nether has taken the proper precautions, The caul should 
be preserved in salt, and a small part of it pulverized, dis- 


solved in water, and given to the child each morning before 


breakfast, until it is all ‘consumed, It is maintained that the 
child then becomes invulnerable to most forms of sorcery, and 
grows up a fortunate and prosperous person, 


Besides serving as protection against evil magic, Tari 


; 


ve also @ positive role, contributing to the success of all 


-eeiottd The legendary leaders of the Carib people, and 
the famous smugglers of the past who still live in tradition, 
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are all supposed to have had powerful talismans, In some cases, 


ES these charms had to be "ted," and "bathed" also, just like the 


spirit of the dead, or an animal spirit (ogoreu), 24 The ex- 


‘ploits of Kasibi, who died some fifteen years ago, are still 


recounted. It is said that when Carias Andino came to power, | 


consulted a spiritualist medium to kmow who his enemies were, 
oe and was told that the most dangerous man in Honduras was the 
Carib Kasibi, a — and a conspirator against Cerias' vite. 
a |From then on, Kasibi was given no rest; customs officers and 


soldiers would come aboard his boats at all times during the 


night, in the hope of apprehending contraband, but he seemed to 


have warnings of these searches, through his powerful talismans, — 
A sailor who allegedly sailed under him told that on one occa- 


sion when police launches were coming close to one of his smug- | 


ss | gling boats, it ran out of gasoline. There was no wind, how- 
, ever, so Kasibi took an egg shell, touched it to a small stone 
hanging from his neck, muttering unintelligible words, The ege- 
shell became as big as a boat, and carried him to La Ceiba and 
back, with gasoline, in a few minutes. 


The downfall of Kasibi is supposed to have been ‘brought 


2 about by one of his mistresses, who discovered in the pockets 
3 @ a-coat he had left for washing, an amulet (Iari), and imme- 
| | lately plunged it into water, The water sizzled, and the lit- 


tle stone "fled through the air just like a flying fish." At 


this very moment, Kasibi, who was at sea, was killed by a motor = 


3 


Lino details were given as to how this is done. 
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explosion in his boat, 15 
Talismans must, thus, be closely watched, lest they be 
“spoiled” by coming in contact with water, being touched by a 


menstruating woman, and so on; the precautions to be taken to 


insure the effectiveness of a charm vary according to its na- 


ture. Often a diviner must be reeres S* discover them. How- 
ever, the most potent amulets are either inherited in the male 
or in the female line, or made by an individual, not necessarily 
a ‘aiviner, for his own usé., after a supernatural revelation, 


or many years of study. 


| 


Magic is thus 8 very elie part of Carib lore, which 
appeals even to those who are not directly interested in reli- | 
gious matters. Almost every act of everyday living is accompa- 
nied by some magical especially those connected with 
fishing, horticulture, cattle raising, and bringing up. children, 
This procedure is in most cases very simple, as, for example, 
chewing a certain leaf and saying a few words, Though the skill 
of a fisherman or of a woman gardener is acknowledged, qwseves 
is believed to depend as much on the judicious use of magi as 
on personal ability. Every one knows and uses magical methods ’ 
but a professional practitioner is consulted only when there is 
a suspicion that one's "guard" (dteua) is not enough protection 
from sorcery, and as a means of insuring or luck, or when one 


desires to influence another person's will, 


15this is a typical ekees of smuggling, though the 
majority of these cases are supposed to have happened in 
earlier periods when no baat were in use, 
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Love philtres and spells (uaiaéru) are used for their 


purpose, their making being the most profitable activity of 


_|the professional worker of magic, One of the techniques em- 


ployed involves making of a little wax doll, using excrete of 
any type of the person to be influenced, which is "treated” 


with a mixture of herbs. But more often the magic preparation 


(which constitutes ‘the uaiaru proper) is administered directly, 


either mixed with food, or as a bundle of herbs to be placed in 
the bed or sleeping hammock ofa person, the charm operating in 


‘these cases through smell or bodily contact. Uaiaru is used 


not only to induce love, ‘ but also for establishing the domina- 
tion of one mate over the other, It is typical of the culture 


that men should have recourse to it as frequently as do women, 


‘This is the ‘recipe for a love ‘philtre guaranteed to be 
irresistible: 


You set a trap for an opossum (manihu) on a Tuesday; 
next day, you go to your trap, and kill the animal, and cut 
out its penis. This you put inside two leaves of zacate 
«limon (melissa officinalis) and leave it over your roof 
for seven ays. it must be very dry by then; you throw 
away the leaves and pick up the penis and make two inci- 
sions over it in the form of a cross with the tip of a 


knife. Some say you must recite an orison while doing 
this, but it is not really necessary. 


Your uaiaéru is ready for use now, When you want to 

‘have a girl entirely at your mercy all you need to do is 

| to scrape the dried opposum penis and collect a little 
powder; this should be mixed with coffee or rum, and given 

the girl to drink. You must be careful not to give too 

much of it, for that would make the girl too hot [ baca). 


Most love philtres used by women have menstrual blood 


s their chief ingredient. Herbs, bones » and stones are employed 


ither pulverized or boiled. One purportedly successful way of 
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establishing complete domination over aman is for @ woman to. 
‘prepare a bundle of herbs » whose composition was not revealed, 
and place it inside her vagina; then for a number of nights 

she will make her mate smell it. Cases are told of wives who 


have reduced their husbands to witless slaves by such means, 
even making them perform feminine tasks such as washing the 
family's clothes. Men are warned against sleeping on their 
soncsiase lest they fall prey to this type of magic. 

‘Thus, magic not only provides the means to establish 
control over natural forces, but also affords weapons to be 
employed in competitive situations, In Black Carib culture, 
which strongly disapproves open aggression, magical methods are 
tolerated forms of expressing hostility. Conflicts between 
practitioners of magic are often likened to duels, ending by 
the victory of the stronger man, However, there is a code to 
‘be followed in these fights, which forbids establishing a pact 
with a spirit in order to defeat an adversary. A victory won 
under those conditions is of no value; indeed, the victor is 
branded as evil and though he does not meet with open enmity, 
he is feared and avoided by all, until he dies an subd veaved 


and lonesome old man, 16 


2. The Religious Rituals | 
@ Funeral Ceremonies and Lesser Rites,--In theory, 


to use only acceptable magical means. Thus, the maker of turtle. 


jwhen a man dies » & wake and @ "nine days wake" as well as masses 


16Those who are under suspicion of being sorcerers claim 
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‘and prayer meetings, must always be held. The rites of | 
“pathing the soul" (amuiedahani), "feeding the soul" (scugu- 


rahani ) and “dancing for the soul" (adogorahani) are to be 


ee only if the dead person asks for them. In practice, 


the dead never fail to make such a demand, for no one is so 


(free from sinful attachments to earth that he may go directly 


(to heaven after death. Only the very rich are able to consent 
| 


immediately to the wishes of the dead, so that the case is 


usually argued until e less costly and more modest ceremony 


than had originally been requested is accepted. The family 
dead ( ahari ) make their wishes known through the intermediary 
of an officiating priest (buiai), who consults them in the 
course of the "calling down" (sreivegun i). 


The word for wake, beluriu, is derived from the Spanish 
(velorio) but the ceremony itself is pervaded with American 


Indian and African traits, The precise moment of death, for 


the Black Carib, may not coincide with the cessation of life 


as physiologically defined, since a person may at times be con- 
sidered dead when some outward signs of life are still manifest. 


(Conversely, one is told of cases of those who were already cold, 


but nevertheless came back to life. One such event is suppesed 


to have taken place in 198, the protagonist being a girl who 
had fallen ill with tuberculosis in La Ceiba, and had been 


pronounced incurable by the white doctors. She came to her 


nets, mentioned on pp, 16-65 above, was anxious to explain 


that he only made use of powerful charms inherited from his 
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home village to seek help from Carib healers, but with no re- 


sult. Her health declined rapidly, and after an acute crisis, 


ae she presumably died, Her body was laid out for burial, and 
a wake was held, which was suddenly interrupted by her coming 
back to life and sitting up in her coffin, greatly frightening 
her kinsmen and friends, Her" second” and permanent death oc- 
curred one month later, 


Normally, there is no airtioulty in ascertaining that 


‘death has taken place. The body is then washed by four or 


five relatives (but no direct descendants, siblings and spouses ) 


or close friends of the deceased, who must be a11 female in 


case the deceased was a women, It is important that these per- 
sons be of mature age and experience, for the corpse is believed 
to give out a cold emanation which can cause chills and high 
Sever, unless the ones who touch it know what precautions to 
take, besides being physically less vulnerable than younger an 
‘people. After washing, the nails and hair are cut; if the de- 
ceased was a man, he is shaved a last time; silver coins (Amer- 
ican dimes, as a rule) are placed over the eyelids, and a 
spadeful of ‘lime is spread over the stomach and chest; the 

dead body is then tightly wrapped in a piece of thin cotton, 
and dressed in his best suit of clothes ; finally, it is laid 
out in the coffin, together with the nail parings and bits of 
hair, which have been wrapped in paper. 


These procedures are marked by display of emotion as 


evidenced in the following account: 


When my father died, his body was prepared for laying 
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out by three male friends of his, helped by two women. 
Of course, I was not admitted to the room where this took 
place, but I could hear through the door their lamenta- 
tions and expressions of grief. One of the women, who 
was the favorite godchild of my father, addressed the 
dead body as if it were a child, saying, "Oh, my dear’ 
Give me your foot that I may put your shoe on!" On hear- 
ing that we all cried, The men talked in subdued tones 
recalling dangers and joyful occasions they had shared 
with my father in the past; sometimes they would also 
speak to him as if he were still living. 


situation, a bottle of rum is passed around; when all is done, 


Not unusually, in order to overcome the emotional stress of the 


a last drink is poured down the throat of the dead person, , be- 


fore the jaws are tied up with a handkerchief, | Some believe — 


that, if this handkerchief is not firmly knotted, the dead will 
ery out when placed in the coffin, . 
- Sometimes, contrary to custom, the body is washed and — 
cared for only by the closest relatives; at is supposed then 
that death occurred under unnatural circumstances, and the 
corpse bears conspicuous marks that the family does not wish 
to make public. For instance, those who fall victims of evil 
spirits with whom they signed pacts show, according to one in- 
formant, firebrand marks on their buttecks like sobtin. 
The coffin is never placed on a table, but rests on 
‘wooden frames loaned by the carpenter, and set by him in the 
principal room of the house. The carpenter also builds a tem- — 
| porary altar, which is covered with linen cloth, where the fam- 
ily places all the images of saints and crosses they possess, 


together with two or more candlesticks, with lighted candles 


in them, The candles are very large, for they must burn for 


nine nights, until the "nine days wake" takes place. 
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When night falls, all the friends and relatives of the 


| dead come to the house. Old women bring their rosaries and 


chairs, place them around the coffin and spend the whole night 
praying. The men take the sails of their canoes attach them 


(to the eaves, and stretch them over the narrow streets, so as 
to keep off the dew, Under these tent roofs, as it were, per- 


‘sons of all ages assemble to play cards or to listen to tradi- 


tional stories, most of which are only told on these occasions, 


| Children sometimes engage in games of skill, one of which in- 
| volves passing stones from the neighbor on the right side to 


the neighbor on the left, to the accompaniment of a lilting 


‘gong. When certain syllables are sung, the stones should only 
be touched with the tip of the fingers, and not passed to the 


neighbor. At times, direction is reversed and stones circulate 


counter-clockwise. The greatest number of those present, how- 


ever, join the circles of singers within which the younger or 


| more energetic ones dance to the rhythm of punta songs, accom- 


panied by drumming on soap boxes. 17 The party breaks up only 


| at dawn; 3 anyone leaving before that time may oxaite the wrath 


of ome dead and be exposed to his revenge, 
Early in the morning, the body is taken to the church, 


and after mass, to the cemetery, where it is buried according 


to Catholic rite. The tasks of transporting the coffin and 
digging the grave are performed by male relatives of the dead, 


and these are rewarded by extra gifts of rum, 


— 


17Drums are never played at wakes. 
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At wakes, as at embarradas, food is served to relatives 


and closest friends of the family, as are drinks of rum and 


those made with spices and roasted roots, It is always under- 


‘stood that if necessary, these friends and relatives will help 


defray the costs of the funeral. Only coffee is offered to 


other guests; anything else they might want must be bought from 


Women vendors » who constantly pass by with their baskets full 
4 of small rum bottles and traditional Carib dishes. 


During the nine evenings that follow, prayer meetings 


are held in the same room where the body lay during the wake. 


The candles are lighted again, and the rosary, the litanies, 


and other orisons are recited, under the direction of an old 


man or woman, The first meeting does not necessarily take 


place on the day immediately following that of the funeral, but 


is sometimes delayed, so that the last of the nine days will 


a Saturday, 


During all that oovted; the spiritual double of the dead 


(a@hari) is believed to remain in the house, A bottle of fresh 
water is kept for him over the altar, as well as his pipe or 
cigarettes af he was a smoker. A bonfire burns continuously in 
the kitchen, the purpose of which was not made clear. On the 


last day, after mass, the eldest godchild of the dead person 


takes the half consumed logs out to the yard, and rekindles the 


fire there. The clothing of the deceased is then incinerated, 


exeept for those trinkets such as kerchiefs which can be given 


“to relatives or close friends. It is customary for the one who 


pares the nails to keep the biases the person who cuts the 
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j hair is ‘kine awarded the scissors used for it; the dead man's 

: razor goes to the relative or friend who gave him his last 

; shave; his rosary is given to the leader of prayer meetings. 

. These keepsakes, termed alaga ine highly prized, being tokens 

; | of friendship that the spirit will not fail to recognize when 
} his help is asked for, The “nine days wake" held that evening 


3 tas a farewell to the Shari about to start on his trip to the 
; ether world, and is identical with the funeral. 

a | _ In the course of his voyage. to Heaven, the departed 
‘|spirit will feel tired and hot and, by means of dreams and 


omens, ask for a bath. He never does so before six months have 


elapsed after his death, ‘The “bathing of the soul" ( smuiedahant ) | 


¢ : rite is intimate ; ; only the surviving spouse and children of the 


deceased person take part in it, the services of an officiating 
; ss prdest (buiai) not being required, For this reason it is dif- 


ficult to be present when the rite is performed and, as a mat- 


‘ter of fact, none of the attempts made to witness this ritual | 


were sunepeetul, though permission to do so was granted. On 


one occasion, when the rite was performed for the father of an 


informant, an invitation was extended. Whe ther the fact that 


it was stated that the amuiedshani was to be performed at 7 
o'clock in the morning, when it actually took place at ¢. was a 
caleulated error cannot be said, However, it was possible to 
see the room which had been prepared for the ceremony, and a 


description of what had happened was readily given, 


| On the eve of tne appointed day, the male relatives of — 


ithe deceased dig a pit in the ground inside the bedroom, In 
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this particular case, the pit measured six feet by three, and 


for summer rashes, was in this instance mixed in the bath, ac= 
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was two feet deep, the late head of the family having been a 
very tall man, 


The water for the bath was, in this case, treated in 


@ manner somewhat different from that usually found, It is 


! customary to dissolve in it a small half-baked cassava, bread, 


| 


‘manioc meal having an inherent quality of coolness; instead, 


‘@ concoction of herbs and leaves, which is usually prescribed 


bath," The remaining members of the family did the same, one 


cording to the wishes of the dead. 


‘The religious songs called 


‘Qienu, which are also part of the ritual, had been dispensed 


with, The ceremony was short and simple. The widow, being the | 


eldest member of the family, filled a gourd with the medicinal 
water and threw it into the pit saying, "Here, this is for your 


after the other, by order of age. A clean shirt and a pair of 


| trousers belonging to the dead man were hung on & rope. A table 


was set with a coffee pot full of fresh coffee, a piece of bread, 


the dead man's pipe full of tobacco, and some mihiees. After 


that, everyone left the house to attend to daily business. Be- 
fore dinner, on that same day, the mud floor was levelled again, 
the clothing put away, and the coffee, bread, tobacco, of which 
‘the soul had consumed the spiritual essence, were thrown out, 


| The dead will very seldom ask for a feast (cugu) before 


‘the anniversary mass for his soul to rest in peace, Only the 


peey rich will immediately yield to such 5 demand, and even 


they will sometimes consider the Spirit's request excessive, 
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In most cases, the departed spirits must exert all types of 


pressure to obtain the ceremonies they wish--if dreams bring 
no result, they become nightmares; omens are followed by domes- 
tie accidents; fishermen meet with perils at sea of a mysterious 
nature; gardens yield but poor crops. If all these signs are 
of no avail, the members of the family may be afflicted with 
‘the greatest calamities, including mortal illness, The fact 


, | that the messages conveyed by those means are often cryptic, 


so that laymen cannot interpret the desires of the dead, is. 
an added source of anxiety. es 
: Finally, when the family's means of subsistence are 
| threatened, and the health of one or more of its members is 
seriously impaired, and all remedies have failed, a priest 


(buiai) is called, He listens to their grievances and com- 


plaints, and the details of the case history; then he starts 
his consultations with the ancestral spirits by sending out his 
sebiibtised messengers (hiuruha) to them, with many courtesies 
from himself and his clients. If the ancestors are much in- 
censed against their descendants, it will take a long time be- 
fore they consent to come down and express their grievances, 
‘in accordance with the rite termed arairaguni (literally, 

. "bringing down"), As a result of the many discussions which 
ensue, the living members of the family give their solemn prom- 
ise to hold a feasting (cugu) or a dancing ceremony ( dogo ) on 
a fixed day, the precise details of which are agreed upon, A 
supplementary delay of two or three months is generally con- 


ceded, so that the family will have a chance to make proper 
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‘preparations for the ceremony. All relatives are informed of 


the decision so that they will keep the day free to come to 


: the celebration; each is also expected to help defray a part 


‘of the expenses, according to his position and means » or con- 


| ‘tribute in kina, 18 


Another vasnerse contripution may be a song of religious 


significance. The Black Carib are very musical, and hold mu- 


‘sical talents in great affection; their mus ic is noted for 
variety and richness of form, and for originality of melody. 
“Many are the occasions which inspire musical creation, which > 


is always thought to be sponteneous, and little influenced by 


‘training. In the weeks preceding a major rite, such as a cugu > 


: ae (or a dogo, the musicians of the lineage group are expected to 


receive a@ musical gift from the ancestors, through @ vision or 


dream experience. These songs are of three main types: uianu, 
a soft, long drawn out melody, which is an invocation to or 
praise of the spirits; abaimahani, sung by a chorus of women, 
and arumahani, which is a similar musical form, performed by 
men only. All of these are executed without an accompaniment 
by drums , and are not part of the regular liturgy, which is 
supposed to have remained unchanged through the centuries, 
Singing abaimaheni is not restricted to religious so- | 


lemnities; women will often do it in the course of a secular 


party; and, since it is supposed to have curative values, to 


ease any type of pain, When abaimahani songs are sung, a group 


18see pp. 213 ff, below. 
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a poisonous ray; she seemed to be in intense pain, but after 
being pinced be tween two other women, and made to gesture and 
| sing with them, she felt relieved, and was able to walk back 
home assisted by a friend. 


q 
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| of women stands in line, each one holding her neighbor's left 
hand by the small finger; they sing in unison, at times 
slightly bending their bodies forward, white holding their 
hands in front of them, and going through a slow camera ges- 
‘es as it were, similar to the movements of grating cassava 
: and washing clothes. On one occasion, it was possible to ob- 


serve treatment by abaimahani of a girl who had been stung by 


Arumahani is sung by men in line, the last one holding 


an oar in his hand; their movements are sudden and vigorous, 


as when paddling or hauling fishing nets. Nowadays it is sel- 


dom heard outside religious ceremonies, since it is not popular 


with the younger generations. As abaimahani tells of the in- 


cidents: of feminine tasks, so arumahani narrates works and 


dangers of sea life. The lyrics of both forms of sacred songs 
often allude to intercessions by the nanentes? spirits on be- 
half of their descendants » whose hope of receiving the same 


protection in the future is expressed, © The gestures which ac- 


company those words have been explained as "pushing off," as 


it were, physical and spiritual evil. influences. Therefore, 


‘the soothing effects of abaimahani depend as much on socio-~ 


‘psychological as on psycho-physiological processes, Release 
of bodily pain or anxiety is brought about by the rhythmical | 


movements, which induce, in the words of an old woman, the 
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: feeling of "placing oneself in the hands of the vigilant ones 

| [the deified ancestors]". 

The fact that these musical compositions are frequently 
| sung on secular occasions indicates the way in which religion 


pervades the daily life of the Black Carib. In their concep-. 


tion of the world, the religious and the secular, the naturel 


and supernetural, are parts of the seme continuum, Outside re- — 
| ligieus ceremonies, one's actions are none the less constantly 


‘preferred to the spiritual forces which are felt to rule the 


universe, 

| b. The Great Rites : The Cugu. --The cugu rite consists, 
as stated, of a feast given by the members of an extended fam- 
ily to their deified ancestors, the gubida, and of the cere- 
monies preceding and following it. 2 is second in importance. 


only to the dogo, the most solemn rite of Carib cult life. The 
prohibitive cost of the dogo, coupled with police measures taken 
against it, have greatly vobued its frequency. During the pe- 

| riod covered by this report, no such rituals were held in the 
Trujillo area, 19 When ‘on many occasions, the family dead 


19faylor, during the period of this research, had more 
than one opportunity of seeing dogo performed in British Hon- 
duras. This was due, no doubt, to the fact that the Carib in 
the English colony enjoy greater freedom and are better off 
than those who live in the Republic of Honduras, A comparison 
between the description of the rituals given here and the one 
given by Taylor brings out the existence of variants in Tru- 
jillo; for instance the absence of the lanigi dogo which he 


points out (Taylor, 1951, p. 120, footnote). MTrujillanos claim 
that in Guatemala and in British Honduras people are less at- 


tached to orthodoxy than they themselves are. But cf, foot- 
note Se below, | 
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demanded a dogo through the mouth of a diviner, a long discus- 


‘sion ensued between them and the living members of the family, 


‘until the ancestors would consent to accept the cugu, instead, 


In theory, all the members of the extended family should 
‘come together to hold the cugu in the village "where the lineage 
originated,” However, this is hardly ever done in practice for 
as indicated before, those belonging to one of these groupings — 


are scattered over all the Caribbean coast. Those who cannot 


attend the ceremony aid with their contributions; sailors and 


mahogany cutters send money, while those who come from a dis-— 


| tant village bring with them, besides their own offerings » pigs 


and chickens offered by old and sick relatives who can no longer 
‘make extensive trips. 

When many members of a family live in a single village, 
even though it is not the one where the family originated, it 


may be found more convenient to hold the rite there. In that 
case, one of the group is sent to the center where the ancestors 
were born or spent most of their lives; from where he brings 


‘back earth from the paths where the dead persons walked, water 


from the streams where they used to drink and bathe, and some 
coins which have passed through their hands. All these go into 
making “the heart of the cugu" (lanigi cugu), a small mound of | 
earth built by the eldest female relative of the deceased in 


the house set apart for the ritual, The lanigi cugu is made on 
‘the eve of the day appointed for the cugu, ‘The old women in 


charge of the rite, termed “earth-grandmother" (luiéiaua mua), 


enters the smaller of the two rooms into which every Carib 
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house is divided, carrying a basket in her hand, All leave 
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the house, to return only after several hours. By this time 
the small mound has been built in the room, which is from then 
on referred to as the "sanctuary" (gule). Because it is a se- 
‘eret rite, it is known only by a few Carib; even priests and 
diviners were not familiar with it, since they take little in- 


terest in purely ritual matters. One young man recounted that 


his mother had told him that sixteenth century coins and other 
(unnamed) objects were also put into the lanigi cugu, though 


this seemed to be done only for very large celebrations, when 


homage was also paid to remote ancestors, through whose hands 


these coins were likely to have passed. 
| The purpose of building the v2 teal mound is to attract 


‘and hold the spirits of the ancestors » who are mystically at- 
tached to the earth they trod, the water they had drunk and 


‘bathed in, and the money they dealt with. The rituel is per- 
formed only by the oldest woman of the extended family, for 


eld people, being near the supernatural world, may deal safely 


with objects made dangerous by their association with the dead, 


Tt was also explained that women, who have a bathers memory than 


n, tend best to recall all the gevnite of the complicated 

| After allowing time for the ritual mound to be con- 
structed, the other members of the family come into the house, 
and hang open work, hexagonal-weave baskets called ugu agai“? wht 


20only two basket weavers still make uguaca 
7 gai; one 
lives in Cristales, the other in the nearby village of San 
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‘upon the beams, one for each of the dead. In some cases, 
small pieces of cloth, steeped in suruguli, the dye made from 
the Bixa orellana (ruku or guseue), to be used as ritual hand- 
-kerchiefs next day, are suspended from the baskets. If the 


feast for the dead is not a large one, baskets may be dispensed 


stance no more than two or three handfuls of earth covered by 


an empty soapbox. When ancestors belonging to different @x- 
‘tended families are honored in the same seitened, there will 


be an additional smaller earth mound for each of these group- 


Early the next morning, : long before dawn, a group of 
fishermen, called on this occasion "purveyors" (adugahatiu), 


take out to see in one or two canoes, according to the impor- 


tance of the rites to be performed, carrying all their fishing 


implements, including their shrimp cast-nets and lobster-pots; 
sometimes the children, accompanied by a few women, go to col- 


lect crabs, since the spirits of the ancestors are inordinately 


men, women and children bathe, don their best clothes, and go 
to church to attend a requiem mass, after which the half con- 


sumed candles are taken from their candlesticks to the house 


— — 
— 


| Antonio. The Carib living in British Honduras or in Guatemala 
must therefore import these baskets for their rites, 


2las far as could be discovered, in the Republic of 
‘Honduras women are not included in the crews of those canoes, 
neither is the expedition solemnized by any ritual act, See © 
‘Taylor, 1951, p. 116, 


with; the ritual mound may also be simplified, being in one in- 


ings, but only the main one may be called "the heart of the cugu." 


fond of shellfish.*! when they return with their catch, fisher- 
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where the cugu ritual is to be performed, Children, it should 


be said, are left free to play, since they have no part in the 
: ceremony, except for a brief ritual act at its conclusion; how- 


ever, they are only prevented from witnessing the rites which 


would entail danger to their spiritual doubles, by bringing 

+ them into close proximity with the dead. 

_ While some of the women go to the kitchen and begin to 
prepare the dishes which will be served hot, all other members 


| of the extended family, male and female, assemble in the main 


room, which has been stripped of all its furnishings. The 

principal officiating priest (baiat) enters, and goes into the 
sanctuary or "secluded room" ( gule ) followed by his assistants, 
whe are usually elderly women, to make the final arrangements 


in preparation for the rites, At the more brilliant and costly 


| ceremonies, the assistants are also biaiai, the main one being 
called sinabuiai » his position being likened to that of a 
bishop in Roman Catholic hierarchy. Lithogrephs of the saints 
and a crucifix are placed over the earth mound (lanigi cugu), 
together with a lighted candle which, like all the ons to be 


“used in the ceremony, burned for & time in the church, a gourd 
filled ¥ t cassava beer (hiu), and small bottles of rum, 

called chaparrites ; stoppered with cotton balls. Other candles 
are put over other earth mounds (if there is more than one), or 


kept in reserve, to be lighted as soon as the first one burns out. 


— —~ 


: 22, complete ceremony, including parts which concern 
only members of the family and are not usually performed in 
the presence of outsiders, was attended on June 25, 1918, - 
‘and provides the main basis for the description given here, 
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All being ready, the rite of calling down the spirits 


(arairaguni) is performed. Some officiants, when conducting 


this rite, are left alone in the sanctuary, and even close the 
door leading to it, but greater prestige attaches to those who 
are able to hold the ceremony within sight of all. Ventrilo- 


quism is employed in this case, but is of lesser importance in 
establishing the reputation of a diviner than are the dramatic 


gifts he must display on these occasions, These are an ability 


| to change the pitch snd timbre of his voice, so as to create 


the impression of different characters speaking; a talent for 
repartee, and the imagination to provide dialogue between the 


dead and the living members of the family. One renowned woman 


healer was able to suggest the presence of the spirits, who, 
though inaudible to the observers, purportedly held communica-_ 


tion with her, by using a remarkable variety of facial expres- 


sions; her performances were more convincing than that of some 


who resorted to ventriloquism, In the rite being described, 


the diviner was not only an accomplished ventriloquist, but 
| also evidenced a capacity for improvising lively dialogue, °3 


At the call of the officiant, intoned to the sound of 


his small rattle (sisire) or, more often, to the subdued, cas- 


tanet-like click of his fingers, the spirits supposedly come 


| down one after another, and make their presence felt by shaking 


— 


23The fact that he constantly called attention to his 


mouth, which held a short stemmed clay pipe during the whole 


performance, to show that he was not talking, is not without 
significance, 
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‘the frame of the house, Immediately afterwards, a small, 


reedy, nasal voice, such as is traditionally attributed to 


‘one who has died, is heard, greeting the principal religious 
officer, his assistants, and the persons of the family. This 


| voice, as can be verified when the door of the sanctuary is 
|  —— not closed, comes out of the lanigi cugu, which is said to be 
the abode of the spirits for the duration of the whole reli- ) 


i 


gious celebration. The conversation is brief, since all im- _ 


& 


4 pertant matters concerning the present difficulties of the 
_ family, and the details of what has been agreed on as to the 


q elaborateness of the ceremonies, have been ‘discussed 


course of previous consultations. After an exchange of cour- 
tesies, if spirits of other families, who are also ancestors | 
of the kinship group holding the rite, are to be called down, | 
” ae they are summoned and installed in the additional earth mounds 
prepared for the purpose. 

Tables covered with offerings of food are then brought 
into the sanctuary; the largest is placed over the lanigi cugu, 
while the others are set over the additional earth mounds if 
there are any, 24 freshly made cheese and cottage-cheese, many 
"ears" of cassava bread, cold meats and cold slices of fish are 


laid on them, while the cooks are kept busy in the kitchen 


— 


2hin the ceremony being described, there were two 
mounds and two tables, bnt no partition between them was 
erected, such as is indicated by Taylor (1951, p. 116). These 
E tables are still called madudu (cf, Breton, "matoutou"), but 
| they are of ordinary wooden type; basketry-work madudu, de- 
scribed in sixteenth century reports, were nowhere seen, 
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preparing the other dishes. 

In the main room of the house, however, soon after the 
‘conclusion of the introductory rite, a line of women has : al- | 
ready started performing abaimahani songs. The drummers 9 usee 


ally three in number, enter and are made welcome with warm 


| greetings and a drink of rum; they are given seats, strike up 

a rhythm, and the dances begin. It is not necessary to belong 

to the family giving the cugu to join in the songs and dances 

at this moment. _ Friends and neighbors, provided they bring 

rum or a dish of food, may come in without special invitation; 

a their own family dead are supposed to ‘take part in the celebra- 

a _ tion, Sometimes one of the ‘deified ancestors asks for the per- 

‘ : formance of an oldfashioned dance they favored in their youth, 

: and old persons will oblige, midst much laughter and joking. 
From time to time, the drummers rest, and abaimahani | 

' singing is resumed by women, while elder men may also be in- 

duced to revive an melody held in esteon by the 

3 ancestors; but this occurs less frequently, Since songs of this 

4 type are passing out. In the course of one ritual feast, given 

5 - by an ailing septuagenarian who died a few weeks after its 


—  |celebration, his aged friends who were singing traditional sea 
chants could not remember the words » and had to be prompted by 


‘some of the women, The officiant has no part in the proceed~ 


‘ings at this stage of the ceremony ; he may join in the dancing 


‘groups, or go to the kitchen to supervise the preparation of 
food, or preside over the distribution of rum, of which, ac- 


nab 


cording to gossip, he always takes the lion's share, until he 
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is called for the performance of the rite of placation, 

This rite, termed amalihani (literally, "placating"), 
requires the participation of all the members of the family 


who give the cugu. The dance floor is therefore left for them, 
‘the bufet and the drumers. 


When all are silent, the officiant, 


picking up his large rattles (maraka) and shaking them in 
rhythm, dances towards the drummers , while all the members of 
the femily sing together. When his feet are almost touching 


: the drums, he suddenly stops; he strikes his rattles against 
each other, the musicians arise and, as he moves backwards 


facing them, . follow him, accompanied by the devotees » who wave 


handkerchiefs » dyed red called "fans" (ah uragole). Led by the 
officiating priest, who alternately turns his back to them or 
faces them, the whole procession goes around the room twice, 


clockwise at first, and in the reverse direction, On coming to 


the doors, he lowers his rattles, while the chorus sings very 
softly, the volume increasing when he raises instruments. 


Be "Placation" by means of song and dance is always prac- 


tised at the most solemn ritual (dogo), but, while it enhances 


the brilliancy of a cugu, it may be dispensed with in this 
lesser rite. On other occasions, amalihani consisted of two 
short melodies sung at the doors to the sound of rattles only. 
In the ceremony being described here » the more elaborate form 


jot the rite was witnessed once in the morning and once in the 


ternoon, one performance being held for the ancestors of the 


paternal line, the other for those of the maternal line, 


Except for rites of plecation; which are mirfutely 
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regulated, the greatest spontaneity prevails in Carib religious 
festivals. Though traditional patterns are consistently fol- 
| lowed, no rigid discipline is enforced; friends and members of 


(the family are at liberty to join in the singing and dancing 
as they like, or they may congregate in the sanctuary, where 
r rum and "punch" (funsu) , made with hot milk, rum, and spices, 
are served, together with cassava beer (hin), beer, and soft 


| drinks. Anyone may pick up morsels of cheese, cold pork, cold — 


‘fish and cassave bread from the dishes laid on sae ritual ta-— 
bles (madudu), but if the members of the femily or the guests 
eat too much of them, the dead may become angry, and make the 
rest of the food "as bitter as gall," The ceremony is then of 
no value, and must be repeated, with added brilliancy, to atone 
for the offense given the ancestors, | No such display of bad 
manners, however, could be remembered as having happened in 
Trujillo, though old people were wont to say that returned sail- 
ors in Eastern port towns and British Honduras, who are disre- 
spectful of old traditions 5 would think nothing of doing it. 
‘Late in the afternoon, when the dishes to be served hot 
are ready, they are taken to the sanctuary, Those made of crab, 
lobster, and fish, of the type relished by the ancestors, and 


prepared in the customary manner, but without salt, are in- 
spected by the officiant or his assistents, and placed over the 
‘tables, The main religious officer sings then, to the acconm- 
paniment of his small rattles, the soft songs, like lullabies 
(ui anu ) which are only heard at the beginning and at the end 


of the ritwals. All the children in the village, who have been 
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watching for this moment, start to assemble in front of the 


‘house. After half an hour or so, when the ancestors are held 


to have consumed the spiritual substance of the food offerings, 


and the family is free to partake of them, dishes are filled 


to be taken home and given to friends, and the remainder is put 


inte banana leaves, and taken to the front — which is by 


now empty. All this time, the religious songs go on in the 
gul e. The children have been waiting, becoming more impatient. 


(At a sign from the buiai, the singing steps, and the children 
invade the house with screams and laughter, each trying to ob- 


tain the best morsels. The significance of this phase of the 
ritual (ab&iuhant, "pillaging") is that it affords the members 
of the younger generation an opportunity to "become acquainted" 
with the spirits of the ancestors, wale the gubida are be- 
lieved to be much amused by the eagerness of their grandchil- 
dren and their small friends. 

After the children have retired, the remnants of Seok. 
"a litter the floor of the house are carefully scraped ae 


gether, wrapped up in banana leaves, and put inside the ritual 


baskets (uguagai). Some of these are taken by the men to the 


ugouts, to be thrown into the sea, at a distance of some two 


undred feet off-shore; some are given to the family elders who 
tire to a secluded spot in the yard back of the house accon- 
panied by the officiant, to perform the rites of "upturning of 


i earth" (lafumucy mua or afumucuni), a ceremony which has 


een likened to a burial, Nothing is left to be done but the 


purification of the tables before they revert to everyday use, 
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a “burning” (agadaheni), consisting of spilling rum over them 


and setting afire. Often the burning alcohol is used to make 
Carib “punch” (funsu). If the rum bought for the occasion has 
| not been entirely consumed, the celebrations may go on through- 
jout the night, though no other act of religious significance 


is d. 


Next day, the oldest women in the family, acting as 
"the grandmother of the earth" (1uf&ieuemua), goes alone to the 


sanctuary. After a time, she emerges sree in her hands a 


| pail full of earth, and throws it in the sea. No vestige re-. 


‘mains of the ritual earth mound in the little room, which has 
now ceased to be a guile. 


Not every ritual feast includes all these elements; as 
already indicated, the "placation" (amalihant ) may be ‘simplified 
while "pillaging" (abaiuhani) may not be onveten out if the | 
spirits to whom the cugu is offered are those of persons re- 


cently dead. For this, two different, though perhaps complemen+- 
prs explanations were given: the first, that it is dangerous for 


children under twelve years of age to come in contest with the 


family dead in process of deification even for a limited period; 
(the second, that the offspring of recently departed spirits, be- 
ling known to them, the abaiuhani rite would be purposeless, One 
diviner, however, considered this rite indispensable, and in- 
sisted in performing it in every onto when necessary, precau- 
tions were taken to protect the young from harmful effects of 
‘contact with supernatural forces, He emphasized the symbolic — 


meaning of the "pillaging," which he likened to mana falling 
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from Heaven to the children of Israel in the desert; according 
to hin, the true purpose of the rite is to impress on the mind 


of new generations the concept of the ancestors as purveyors of 


food and of all other things that make life enjoyable. 


ce. The Great Rites: The Dogo. --The dancing rites 


lbesides its specific ceremonies, include most of the ritual 


(ado orehani, literally, "treading the earth" for the souls), 


acts of Carib religious life. For the reasons already stated, 
it was not possible to witness a dogo ritual, though many de - 
scriptions of it were obtained, which will be discussed in Te) 
far as they help to clarify certain points of the report on the 


ceremony by Taylor. 26 
In the mind of the Black Carib, the wits distinetion to 


be drawn between a dogo and a cugu rite is that of degree of 


elaborateness ’ the major ceremony needing the joint efforts of 
‘many extended families and the services of more than one of- 


PAPASTERE priest. However, dances making for spirit possession 


are never part of the less ane icra festivities, ” more than 
is the sacrifice of cocks. 


Dogo wites are planned years in advance, and the eco- 


nomic resources of at least a dozen heusehelés are pooled. 


Therefore, it is understandable that a decision to hold a 
"dance for the souls" is made only after much hesitation, and 


strong pressure exerted by the ancestors, The following story 
illustrates: this point: | 


pp. 181-82, above. 
26Taylor, 1951, pp. 115-32. 
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About ten years ago, one of the richest Carib in the 
region of Trujille died, and left much property to his 
descendants, including a sugar cane plantation and a sugar 
mill, to which he was particularly attached, Disregarding 


the instructions left by the dead man, the family sold 
this plantation, together with most of the properties, and 
moved to La Ceiba, where they lived in a brick house, like 
well-to-do ladinos. Before their departure, however, they 


gave a splendid cugu to honor their dead father, but this 


was not enough to "pacify" him; the members of the family 
were constantly afflicted with diseases that could not be 
cured by La Ceiba doctors. The youngest daughter became 


seriously ill, and had to be operated on; she was recover- 


ing slowly at the hospital, when the family, after consult- 
ing a diviner, announced their decision to go back to Tru- 
jillo to hold a dogo. It was told that, on the day after 
this announcement was made, to the amazement of the doctors, 


the girl was able to leave her bed, and recovered so rapidly 


that in a week she could make the strenuous trip to Tru- 
jillo, together with her relatives, at 


Back home, and again enjoying health, they began to 


think of ways of evading the promise made to the spirit. In 


the words of the informant who recounted the story, "They 
said to each other: 'Maybe we can reason with our father, 
and make him accept only a cugu.' But they didn't know 

that you can no more reason with an irritated Bue sce than 
with a black mule" One day, the girl who had been operated 
was left home baking cassava bread; on their return, the | 
other members of tne family found her lying unconscious by 
the gridiron, bleeding profusely through her reopened wound. | 


When she regained consciousness, she told that she was fan- 
ning the fire under the gridiron, when she felt dizzy, and 


fell to the ground; she saw then many people dancing with 


slaughtered pigs over their shoulders, and her father came 
to her with an angry expression on his face, and said, 


"You have eaten all my property and now you are thinking 

of giving me only a small part of it!"27 The family was 
frightened, and gave one of the most splendid dogo ever 
seen in Trujillo. “And,” added the diviner who told the | 
story, "when they calculated how much money they had spent 
for the celebration, the total came to the exact sum ob-. 
tained through the sale of the sugar-mill." 


A dogo never lasts less than three days. A “house for 


 27%¢ was explained that the girl had a vision of a 


religious celebration in the world of the spirits, in which 


whole hogs are carried around the dance floor, as are cocks 
n the rites held on earth, meen 
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the ancestors" (dabuiaba or gaiunare) is built, this being a 
special feature of this rite; however, according to one in- 
‘formant, in past periods of prosperity this used to be done for 
a cugu too. As indicated above ,28 the party of “purveyors” 
(adugahatiu) who go to catch fish for a dogo ceremony is more 
numerous, and special rites, not to be seen at a cugu, mark 
their departure and return, The softly intoned songs of in- 
| vocation (Qianu), the gestured songs of women (abaimahant) nna 


‘and of men (arumahani) are part of both the major and the lesser ~ | 


(ritual. The rite of "placation" (amalihani), as already dis- 
cussed, is differently performed in most cugu, being sometimes 
almost identical with the "placation" as carried out in the dogo. <9 
All acts connected with feeding (the literal meaning of 
ithe verbal noun acuguruni and its corresponding noun, cugu) are 
also performed at the dogo: preparation and offering of food, 
| "pillaging" (abaiuhani) by children, and the purification of the 
ritual tables by burning rum over them (agudahani), The ritual 
earth mound (lanigi cugu), over which offerings of drink are 
poured, was also seen by Conzemius in a dogo held in the Repub- 
lic of Honduras, being called on this occasion lanigi dogo, 2° 
its absence in the ceremonies carried out in British Honduras 


is noted by Taylor,31 


— 


28se6 p. 18) above, and Taylor, 119, 
1951, p. 
~30Conzemius, 1928. 


— 


31ltaylor, 1951, p. 120, 
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When this point was discussed with diviners in the ‘Re- 


public of Honduras, different explanations were provided. Some 


said that the Carib who live in the British colony were deviat- 
ing from traditional ritual observance, which does not seem 


likely, since contacts between the Black Carib who live all 


over Central America have never ceased, and the rites are iden- 
tical in all other respects, Another religious practitioner 
| suggested that the white man (meaning Conzemius) could have 
been misinformed as to "the type of the ceremony. The most con- 
vine ing explanation was given by an old ‘bhiat, who had long 
lived both in Guatemala and British Honduras. He stated that 
when the ancestors are invited to a cugu they are all lodged in 
the ritual mound in the sanctuary, from which they will see the 
dances while consuming the "spiritual subs tance" of the food 
and drink, But when they come to a dogo, they must remain free 
to move about, in order to be able to "enter the head" of the 


descendants who dance for them, 
When the drums of the dogo sound, they become eiteiieein 
they are all over the gaiunare, they dance even over the > 
tie beams of the roof, sometimes taking a girl up there. 
But those are the younger and more vigorous among the 
bida; the old ones are not so active, they want a place 
hese they can rest, while drinking their rum and looking 
at the party, and that is why in the Republic of Honduras, 
@ lanigi dogo is built for them, The old oe cannot 
make long trips to faraway villages in British Honduras; 
and, since they never attend the feasts held by their de- 


scendants who live there, there is no need to erect ritual 
earth mounds on those occasions, 


No need for "restraining" the spirits was recognized, 


2 It was also stated by the same biuiai that if an "an- 


cestor house" (gaiunare ) is to be used for everyday purposes, 
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‘and not pulled down or abandoned as it is commonly done, the 
rite of "up-turning the earth" (lafumucu mua) must be held, In 


this case, the “earth grandmother" (luia@iaua mua) loosens the 
earth of the dance floor, “whi ch was trampled by the spirits," 


with the aid of a piece of ‘wood shaped like a trowel, but she 


‘does not have to remove the earth. After four or six weeks, 


men will come to the house and ‘smooth out the floor, and make 


ie hard again; the house is then ready for use.32 


It was generally agreed that dancing with cocks under 


the arm 1 previous to sacrificing them was an exclusive feature 


of the dogo ceremony, If fowl is to be cooked for a cugu, it is 


killed in the kitchen, as if it were for an everyday meal. No 
other reason than custom is usually given for this rite, al- 
though one old bated, famous for his knowledge of the books or 


the white men, had an explanation for it. After singing the 


song which is part of the ritual of sacrifice, "a cock crowed-~ 


inside the cult house--in the days of o1d,"33 he stated that 


these words alluded to d ogo celebrations carried out in St. 


prancont (Iurumai). "In those days [ before the Black Carib had 


oe expelled from the island], our cult houses were full of 


| 320ne such house, still uninhabited, was seen in the 
village of San Antonio (in Carib, Funda), In British Hon- 
duras, in one such case reported by Taylor, "the first floor 
‘of hardened mud was hacked up and thrown into the sea, and 
ensther one laid down over the natural sandy | ground” (Taylor, 

1951, p. 132). No reference is made to the "earth sismeatanadl 


| in this account, 
| 


33ua-la ga 


Taylor, 1951, p. 


dabuiabarugu ~~ buge. See 
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‘cocks » and when they cried out our hearts were merry. Nowadays, 
people cannot efford to sacrifice a great number of fowl, there- 
fore » when a cock is killed in present-day festivities, this 
4s done with pomp." While the link between the past and the 
present established by the words of the song is probably cor- 
rectly interpreted, it is doubtful whether the ceremonial sac- 
rifice of cocks is an innovation. However, no other meaning 
could be discovered for it. | 


The main part of the dogo ceremony is, the dogo dance 


| (ado orahani, ‘literally, treading, compressing or gathering). 34 
The steps of this dance, a shuffling of the feet as if to smooth 
ithe earthen floor, and the drum rhythms which accompany it, are 
identical with those of the punta dance witnessed at wakes and 
("ninth day wakes"; in both cases, the spirits of the dead are 
believed to join in the dance, According to one biaiai's theory, 


_ the steps of the da ogo reproduce the slow progression of the 
spirits to their final abode, The amalihani dancing group, who 
jearen in compact formation to the doors and windows of the 


house, led by the officiant and the diviner, was described as 


“driving the gubida out of the house," and impelling them to 
take "the road of the spirits, "35 


The presence of the ancestors at a dogo is made dramatic 


by possession by the hart of devotees, who as a rule, are 


— 


Taylor, 1951, Pp. 113. 


35the procession of the spirits on this road is made 
visible to the eyes of the living on All Souls Day. See pp. 
(193-94, above, 
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unmarried girls, and who have been "prepared for receiving 


them." This involves abstention from sexual intercourse and 


learning of sacred songs, sometimes revealed through a dream, — 


At the moment of the ceremony, the face of such a girl is 


painted with Bixa orellana (ruku) dye, the patterns being spots 


forming a cross or an ellipse, the same decorations that are 


applied over the face of a woman in pain, for whom her friends 
36 


Spontaneous possession may occur, but. 


measures are taken to prevent it, as, for instance, tying a 


knot in the red dyed piece of cloth ("fan," ahuragole) held in 


the hand by the dancers.37 
If, because of a quarrel within the family, or any other 


reason, a person fails to attend a religious feast, he or she 
may be possessed by the spirits and compelled to come to the . 
place where it is being held. The case is told of a middle - 
aged woman who lived in a village some fifty miles distant from 
Trujille, and did not attend a dogo given there for her ances- 
tors. In the morning of the second day of the ritual, she came 
running into the cult house (dabuiaba); it was purportedly as- 


 eertained later that she had made the trip in less than an hour, 


being probably carried through the air by the spirits. 
Apart of the doge ceremony always described with gusto 


36see pp. 179-80, above. 


possession "may manifest itself at any time or place during the 
‘three days that the rite lasts," and is not restricted to a few 
chosen devotees, When the matter was discussed with buiai ©. 


in the Republic of Honduras, they were unanimous in condemning 
such, as it seemed to them, lack of discipline. 


37In British Honduras (Taylor, 1951, pp. 122-23), spirit : 
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‘1s the parody of the rites by "clowns" (idena) dressed as wo- 
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men, 3° It was emphasized that(an outsider would probably mis- 


interpret it, since this performance is not, in itself, part 
of the religious ritual, but a humorous interlude, designed to _ 


‘amuse the spirits, The witty sallies of the "clowns" are often 


thought to be inspired by the gubida themselves 9 who, having 
eaten, drunk and danced with their “dear children” are also 
eager to engage in the Carib pastime of exchanging jokes. 
The rite of taking part of the food offerings to be 


thrown out in the open sea, named "scattering" (acagaruni), was 

known to have been performed only at one of the four cugu which 
took place during the period covered by this report. 37 It was 
omitted at two others, while at the fourth the food was simply 
buried on the beach, in a place that would be covered by the 

rising tide. This offering was said to be made to the unnamed | 
ancestors and genii loci called hiuruha. 


oe Finally, after the exertions of three days of dancing, 
the spirits sometimes express their need of "refreshment" 
(amuie a ahend ) ; ; a bath of water with cassava dissolved in it is 


therefore prepared for them, When this has been done, they are 
ready to start on their trip back to their own world, 
Thus, almost arg Carib rites can be witnessed in the 


| ‘ ourse of a dogo. pn ritual which is not associated with it 


was described as being a food offering to the spirits (kolubs ) 


35Taylor, 1951, p. 129. 
39cf, Taylor, 1951, p. 131. 
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of the earth. 


This is done when the kolubi of the earth are 


displeased, and refuse to yield crops, a rare occurrence, 


since only one instance of holding such a rite could be re- 
membered for the last thirty years. Even this, however, seems 


to be that of the cugu; the names of the ancestors being, of 


‘course , replaced in the invocations by those of the nature 


spirits, am the oo yemeny — place in the hills where the 


3. Diviners, Healers and Workers of Magic 


The main religious officer of the Black Carib cult, the 
or bated (literally, "one who sxposes or reveals"), 


| 


‘various roles: he conducts the major rites, he is # diviner and 
healer, and a teacher of religious doctrine. Only the greatest 
buiai of past ages are believed to have been proficient in all 


these; nowadays, 


| ists - though they are all expected to be able to carry out the 


parts of the rites assigned to them, and to be familiar with 


supernatural lore, A buiai, who may be a man or & women may, 
therefore, select among the various roles handed down by tra- 
dition those which fit best his intellectual propensities and 
personality; or rather, in the terms of the culture, he must 
have the revelation of the gifts bestowed on him by oupornavures 


entities, per in this way learn how best to put them to use, 


lenus, the greatest religious practitioners are supposed to be 


‘born and not made; the fact that the majority of them have suc- 


ceeded their fathers in priestly functions is construed as 


religious practitioners tend to become special- 
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evidence of biological as well as supernatural inheritance, 


rather than of transmission through teaching. 


A son of a buiai who is interested in religion must, 


according to the patterns of Carib culture, refrain from asking 
his father too many questions about doctrine and cult practices, 


| ‘though, of course, he welcomes any information spontaneously 


given him, Thus , an old diviner of San Antonio, the descendant 
of a long line of buiai, counted on his eldest son to continue 
| the family tradition, but it was understood that this latter 

would ese take up the priestly calling only after his fa- 
ther's death, when the old man's spiritual double (shart) » to- 


gether with other ancestral spirits, would "come down" to guide 
and help the young anu. However, & candidate for priesthood, , 
during the lifetime of his father, may get advice from other 
‘diviners on points of ritual and traditional lore, 40 

In a culture distinguished by emphasie on collective 


aims like that of the Black Carib, institutions regulating | 
priestly calling stand apart as marked by individualism. Reve- 


lation is not conceived to be embodied once and for all in a. 


: LOI the course of a visit to Guadelupe (Margurugu) 
made by the author and three of his Carib friends from Tru- 
jillo, a diviner who gave vague answers to questions on re- 
ligion was called selfish by one of them, who explained the 
author's purpose “to write a history of our race." Whereupon 
the old man's attitude changed completely, and he became more 
cooperative, It was confirmed later that the pattern of mutual 
aid is to be followed in exchanging information on religion, 
a8 well as in all other aspects of cultural life, though why 
‘a man should claim more aid from strangers than from his own 
father could not be discovered, It is permissible to con- 
jecture that this is no more than a pretence, to emphasize — 
‘the supernatural nature of the priestly calling. 
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| \self-perpetuating tradition, but to be an occurrence of the — 
present as well as of the past. Indeed, the past itself is 
‘made audible in the voices of the ancestors, speaking through 


the mouth of the diviner, and is thus a living and mobile force. 


This flexibility of tradition and the variety of religious 


the performance of projective tests, diviners presented the | 


functions explains the fact that, in actual observation and in 


greatest range of variability of personality structure. 


Data were obtained on five buiei (four men and one woe 


‘man), each of whom had numerous followers, though it was cus- 


tomary for the admirers of one diviner to belittle the talents 
of, or even express contempt for, all others. The two diviners 


active stood in marked contrast. One, man thirty- 


eight years os, wes of a retiring, introversive type, relying 


on ‘mystical means, peer as voyages of his spiritual double, for 


conte of learning. He was not rigorous in matters of 


| itual, and did not seek occasions of earning money as an of- 


ficiating priest at religious celebrations, providing for his 


beck without a catch, for he was favored by the tein of the 


‘sea (kolubi), The eccentric behavior of this man, who lived 


tn a dilapidated, isolated house of Rio Negro, and ‘often walked 
he streets talking to invisible companions, excited much com- 


nt. His enemies attributed his eccentricities to the effects 


of chronic alcoholism alone, while his admirers, though they 


| cknowledged his fondness for rum, were nevertheless convinced 
pt the authenticity of his supernatural experiences, They 
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20h, 
isnt eteilainaa that no other practitioner was in contact with so 
many different spirits » and that, though few cases were taken 
to him, these were of a mysterious nature, and he had solved 
them brilliently. It was verified during a trip to Roatan that 
this diviner was highly regarded in the island, as well as in 
other Carib communities outside Trujillo, where he was credited 


with having succeeded in discovering the causes of misfortunes 


and illness that could not be detected by older and more ex- 


\perienced buiai. But in Trujillo itself, his rival was con- 
sulted more often than he. — 

“This other buisi, a soft spoken, man of some 
‘ritty years of age, was nicknamed "Blow-in-my-eye" (Fubainagu), 
an allusion to his curing praesees of blowing smoke in the pa- 
tient's syee, taken here in the metaphorical as well as in the 
literal sense, He was accused of being a hypocrite and an ig- 
noramus, who owed his popularity to his ingratiating manners 


with woman devotees. "Fubainagu," said one informant," knows — 


well how to conduct a rite and to solve difficulties of the 
simpler kinds, but that is all he can do," However, old women 
‘were wont to praise this man's tact in his dealings with the 
ancestral spirits, and his practical experience in cult matters, 
‘The consensus of opinion on the personality of this diviner is 
condensed in the phrase of a retired sailor, who had lived in 
other part of Honduras, "Fubainagu is a Jesuit." 

Most renowned for his learning was an old biiai who 
lived in Santa Fe (Geriga), but had been most active in Guate- 
mala and British Honduras, This old man was apt to quote from 
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‘the Bible and the "divine Comedy," 
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and to illustrate his points 


with examples from Greek mythology and the Mediaeval legends 


of the saints. He had the deep voice and the fiery eyes of 
| the preacher and the prophet. He professed to have communica- 


tion with the spirits of Moses, Abraham and Jacob, who had re- 
vealed to — that the BLeek Carib. were the descendants of the 


‘Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. 


The woman biiai inhabited the wishes of Sabo Creek, 
near Le Ceiba, but, being a native of Trujillo, she frequently 


came to pay visits to her friends there. Tall and corpulent, 


always wearing a turban, she moved slowly and majestically, and 


had a voice to match her physique. According to rumor, she had 


been a notorious sorceress in former days » and would go out in 
the night in the form of a black spider to suck the blood of 
her sleeping victims. But she had reformed, or so it was said, 
to the extent of becoming a healer, and a "seeress" (gerishati), 
an expert in detecting sorcery, and an auxiliary officiant at 


rituals, Her astute mind and her knowledge of supernatural and 


natural methods were extolled by her admirers. 


Both this woman and a buiai who lived on his estate by 
the Guaymoreto Lagoon, near Trujillo, were not children of di- 


viners, and had become religious practititoners relatively late 
in life. The latter told of his "conversion" in the following 
words: 


As a child and a young man, I was never interested in 
the cult of the ancestors. When I was thirty, my father 
| died, and I moved to the plantation he left me. Some 
| years afterwards, my family went to visit some relatives 
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in Aguant but I was too ill to go, so I was left alone 
in the house. I could not sleep that night, and at mid- 
night, an enormous carrion vulture alighted on the roof 
with the sound of crashing thunder; at the fom time, I 
heard voices inciting me to become a ieibu. I was aw- 
| fully frightened and could only sleep holding in my hands 
: the lithograph of the "Sacred Heart of Jesus." 


From then on, according to him, the spirits gave him no respite 
until he made himself a pair of rattles and made them "come 
-|down" (arairagua), | 

| This man openly admitted that his knowledge was limited, 


but he claimed to have powerful and numerous spiritual helpers, 
' who "had more than one hundred eyes to look at things" for him, 
He supported this claim by being able to put up dramatic and 
lively consultation seances, 43 His imagination and his vigor- 
ous extrovert personality gained ‘him numerous adepts, though 
many were shocked by his conduct, which deviated more than was 
tolerated by the culture, both in regard to etiquette and the _ 
moral code, 44 


oe The spiritual helpers (hiuruha) of the diviners seem 


(te reflect the personality of their "masters," as can be seen 


41, village to the East of Trujillo, 


K2te was explained that the spirits often transpose 
: he syllables of words, and that it was meant buiei, 


43tnis is the diviner referred to in the preceding 
chapter as being a gifted ventriloquist, ae 


| Lars may be indicated that Rorschach protocols were 

| ecured from the woman buiai, and the diviner who lived in 

Rio Negro; the first is characterized by high level form, and 
keen sense of detail, while landscape and perspective and other 
well integrated global responses mark the second, these being 
the typical features connoting, respectively, a firm grasp on 
everyday reality and successful adjustment to practical matters, 
and a rich and varied inner life and taste for speculation. 
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in the course of "calling down" (arairaguni ) rites. The 


hiuruha of the Rio Negro diviner, according to his own even 


were brief and pithy, often obscure; he pretended that the 


sentences they proffered could, sometimes, be understood nei- 
ther by himself nor the other spirits, who were obliged to go 
"to the wisest among them" for an explanation, The conversa- | 
| tions between the woman baiai and her spiritual helpers seemed 
| to concern mainly practical matters » such as the herbs one 


lerient should use and advice on the conduct to be followed by 


another one; she would often take down notes of what was said, 


Those who consulted the buiai who lived in the Guay- 


moreto Lagoon were sure to have, in addition to an eventual 


solution to their problems » one hour of good entertainment, for 


the hiuruha who was supposed to attend him had a quick tongue 
and a roguish disposition. It is believed that spirit messen- 


date possessing these traits are likely to be admitted easily 


ito the presence of the ancestors (gubida) who are incensed 
ee their descendants, and, by emusing then, dispel their 


eerie But most of the witty sayings heard 6n the occasion 
f arairaguni rites were aimed at entertaining the living mem- 
bers of the family and their guests, | | 


entirely private; however, those immediately preceding a cugu 


"Coming down" ceremonies held to clarify the causes of 


strangement between the ancestors and their kin are, obviously, 


r dogo rite may be witnessed, but they are very short. It was 
possible to be present at semi-public performances which took . 


lace two or three days before the date of the main ceremonies, 
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On one such occasion, the following procedure was noted: 


After a short song, sung by the officiant alone with- 


out rattles, a reedy small voice was heard, coming apparently 


from the earth mound (lanigi cugu), saying "Greetings, diviner! 


‘(Mabuiga, and proceeding rapidly without waiting 
for an answer, in Carib, Spanish and English, The mere sound 
of his voice was enough to provoke taugeter. A small bottle 


of rum was placed over the l anigi cugu, and the conversation 


continued, in the same mixture of ‘languages. Apparently, the 


| 


hhiuruha had been inviting spirits who were not ancestors of the 
family holding the rite to come to the feast, The biiai asked: 
“Why did you spend so much time in Stan Creek? Did they ply | 
“you with drinks there? -- No! It is just because it is so dif- 
ficult to know a living from a dead one in Stan Creek. -- Is 


that so? -- Yes, man} 47 People down there spend all night drink- 


ing and dancing, and during the day they sneak around, looking 


las withered and thin as ghosts. -- That is because they are re- 
peenie. ‘They honor the -- Oh, yes! They honor 
the spirit of rum quite often! -- And so that is why you were 
there for such a long time? -- Yes! I talked with more than 
twenty living persons before I could find a spirit, -- Did you 


prtaueen them? -- No! They frightened me!" This dialogue was 


punctuated by laughter from the audience, 


4 


Mia, salutation is only heard in this pore 
46m, Carib, Dan Geri a; a town in British Honduras, 


L?the Carib are apt to employ this phrase in English 


whatever language are using. 
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| After it had been ascertained that the proper invita- 


tions had been extended, the hiuruhsa was dismissed, and another 
‘one took his place, who had the quavering voice of an old man, 
This spirit was identified as an old friend of the family dead 


for whom the feast was being given; he rambled on incoherently 
in Spanish, and insisted that the diviner was angry with him, : 
in spite of denials by the latter, Finally, he said that the 


e "old ones" were too tired to come, and after a few courtesies, 


2 took his leave, : People did not refrain from laughing at the 


a doddering old man j when he went away the proceedings were ter- 


minated, 


Consultation with the spirits serves other purposes 


| than the planning and preparation of religious celebrations. 
Anyone exposed to threatened or actual attacks by malevolent 
supernatural beings may call the diviner and his spiritual help- 
ers to the rescue, 48 This is done, however, only in serious 


cases; lesser difficulties are taken not to a butai, but to a 


"seer" (gariahati), or a healer (surus{é or curandero), 


A gariahati is a diviner who has not as yet acquired 
‘spiritual helpers, and must, therefore, discover the causes for 


his client's complaints by himself, 


The method he most often | 


uses is to look into a calabash half filled with water, by the 
light of a candle; it is believed that, after pronouncing a 
magical formula, he may be able to see in the water any distant 


scene, "just as if it were a moving picture." Variants of this 


— — 


LBsee pp. 148-9, above. 
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- be taken internally, or as infusions in a bath, to cure skin 
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procedure are to fill the calabash with sea water and look 
into it by the light of the full moon; or to use a mirror in- 
stead, 


are those who know the healing virtues of herbs » being also 
‘called "herbalists »" "empiricists (empiricos)" or, facetiously, 
"botanists." In every Carib family there is an old woman who 


has inherited from her mother recipes for herb concoctions to 


eruptions, fevers, dysentery, and pains affecting different 


“organs, 


These herbs are commonly found around the villages and 


| 4n the woods, but they must be picked during certain phases of ~ 


‘the moon, and at certain hours, if they are to be effective. 


Professional healers may take on the functions of diviners, PY 


indicated above; children's diseases are held to be the special 


comein of midwives. | 


It is believed that, besides common diseases caused by 
germs, which may be taken to a regular physician (called by the 


Spanish word medico, or, by the Carib surus{&), i111 health may 
result from envy, which materializes as a kind of fluid termed 
udahadu or fiafia, The following story illustrates how disease 


may be caused in this manner. 


A woman, for some reason or other, conceived a violent 


| dislike for one of her close friends, but told nobody about 


‘that, 49 She just left her 111 feelings "eat into her mind," 


— 


LOudehadu appears visa, anger or envy are denied 


outward expression, 
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day after day, and continued to meet her friend as if nothing 
had happened between then. One day, the first woman was going 


‘home with her carrying a basket full of coconuts P when she was 


stopped by the other; a coconut happening to fall on the ground, 
‘the latter put it back in the basket. That night, her hand be- 


came swollen, causing her serious pain. She consulted a healer 


“who diagnosed udahadu, but it took her two weeks to recover the 


of her hand, 


} 


Herbal baths are prescribed for those suffering from 


‘the 111 effects of udahadu; the composition of these baths 
ivaries, but all include the so-called "fiafia leaves »" which 


could not be indentified. The same baths can be prescribed as 
preventive medicine when the existence of hidden hostile feel- 
ings directed towards oneself is suspected. : 
| It is not necessary for udahadu to become attached to 
an object in order to manifest itself; according to one diviner, 
4 travels through the air, as. lightning does," Its effects 
are slight, if detected early, being no more than a little fe- 


ver, or symptoms of nervousness, or migraine, but with the pas- 


sage of time it may produce grave illness or even death, 


Udahadu should not be confused with “strong sight" 


| 
(uburaguding), of which the father is supposed to be possessed 


during the first month of life of his child, If he looks fixedly 


at any infant, including his own, during this period, it is be- 
hieved that the child will become afflicted with muscular ten- 


| 
oa and persistent constipation, This supposed phenomenon is 


independent of any grudge or envious feeling on the part of the 
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adult. In most cases, tne effects of "strong sight" are dis- 


pelled simply by wrapping the infant's body in a piece of 


‘clothing worn by the man, However, when this measure proves 


ineffective a healer is called, who prescribes the appropriete 


herbs, 


No clear-cut distinction exists between different kinds | 


lof healers and diviners, except in regard to maturity, experi- 


ence, and knowledge, which enable one to assume responsibility 


for the more difficult "work, " But all practitioners of the 


supernatural are careful to distinguish themselves from sorcer-— 


ers, called gabiarahaditi, or "stingers" (gasohaditi), or 
“burners” (gabacahaditi). It is generally admitted, however, 
that this distinction is theoretical rather than practical, for — 


it is claimed by diviners that they must know the methods of 

ithe worker of evil magic in order to be able to protect their | 
clients. It is said, moreover, that, if well paid, they do not 
hesitate to use their powers for whatever purposes indicated by 


the client. Nevertheless, such occurrences are considered in- 
cidental. According to the culturally patterned belief the 


true worker of evil is a vindictive, embittered, and destructive 


individual, or someone completely dominated by greed. 


Such persons are, thus, the worst of all antisocial be- 


ings; for, while criminals among the Carib are supposed to be 


Acmeede by their passions, gabiarahaditi are conceived as de- 
| 


liberate and fully conscious evil-doers, They, alone, are ex- 


cepted from the universal possibility of redemption which is a 
basic tenet of Black Carib religion; it is thought that in the 
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after life the unrepentant worker of evil will suffer forever 


as a beast of burden, But such punishment will be meted out 


only to the habitual practitioner of evil magic, who has culti- 


vated for many years hatred for his fellow men, until he has 


become a traitor to the whole human race. To have a temporary 


alliance with an evil spirit, if it is not used for antisocial 


purposes ,» and if the person undertaking it is clever enough to 


extricate himself in time, is not regarded as seriously. 


ae In opposition to the one who joins forces with the 


powers seeking to destroy humankind, the diviner is the living 


j link, or the "bridge made of flesh and blood" between the super- 


natural and everyday world, who promotes harmony in the rela- 
tions of men with the spirits. He aims at obtaining for his 
ehiente shiléren, wealth, and power, rsd working "for the 


as progress of the Carib race," 


The Aspect of Religion 
If the ‘average Carib family need not worry about the 


problem of subsistence, the financial burdens which result from 


the need to fulfill religious obligations are a major source of 


preoccupation, The Black Carib have never lived under the sys- | 


tem of debt slavery which is the lot of the rural masses in 


many parts of Central and South America. It is possible, ne ver- 
theless, to see in the relations between the family dead 
(gubida) and the living members of the family some resemblance 


to the ties binding the peon to his feudal lord. Sometimes the 


demands made oY the deified ancestors are so great that a whole 
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21h 
| Lifetime of work would not be enough to satisfy them, though, 


it is much easier to reach a compromise with a person of one's 


own family, though rendsred capricious and erratic by having 
passed into the other world, than with a merciless epaeeienisenmmald 
‘However, too great a deiay in fulfilling one's duties toward 


the ancestral spirits mey entail dire consequences and this 


"proves a constant cause of anxiety. 


In relation to the present economic situation of the 


Black Carib of the Republic of Honduras the expenditure en- 


tailed by these ceremonies is high. To start with the funeral, 


|the coffin alone costs from $10 to $20; the fee for the mass is 


nominally $2.50, although the priest in Trujillo would perform 
| it at no charge for poorer families, It was estimated that on 
the average, five litres of liquor are served at wakes, which 

amount to $8. 503 double: that sum is generally spent for food, | 
making the total of about $40.00, The parents of the deceased, 


and his grown-up children, his siblings and children's siblings, 


‘end his closest friends all make contributions of fish, meat, 
cassava bread, cassava beer, rum or even money. If the person 


died in extreme poverty, all expenses, including those of the 


coffin and masses, would be equally shared by his relatives and 
friends, In such cases, a casket of plain pinewood is ordered 
from the carpenter, at a cost of $5.00, and, at the wake, coffee . 


} 


cekes and one glass of rum apiece are served to relatives and 


close friends, who, if they wish for more drinks, must i sel them 


from woman vemreye like other guests, °° 


>In British Honduras, according to Taylor, poor people 
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it by bringing in their drums and playing on them, a procedure 
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To be unable to entertain guests at a funeral ceremony 


‘constitutes, for the Black Carib, the very symbol of utter des- 
‘titution. Even the lowest income family will try to assemble 


some friends of the deceased, who will keep him company until 


daybreak, and who will be served rum and coffee to sustain them 


‘through the night. If the family fails to do this, they become 


exposed to the wrath of the ahari, with grave consequences for 


‘their health, During the period covered by this research, only 


one instance could be observed of a wake which broke up early 
in the night. It was held for a girl whose parents hed died 
of tuberculosis in La Ceiba, and who, manifesting advanced symp- 


toms of the same disease, came to beg the hospitality of some 


distant cousins she had in Trujillo, at whose home she spent 


| her last days. When she died, her hosts extended invitations 


for the wake, but few came, for she had no relatives in town, 
and her friends were all in La Ceiba, At her wake the atmos- 
phere was so gloomy that a group of young men tried to dispel 


which shocked all those present, and had to be discontinued. 
When it became clear that no rum would be served, they started 


to drift away 3; only a few old women remained sitting around the 


coffin, dozing and mumb 1 ing their prayers. There were some 
_ misgivings as to the offence given to the girl's shari, but she 
apparently was of such meek disposition that she never mani- 


‘fested any displeasure. On this occasion the saying was heard, 


— 
— 


cannot count on such help, but must borrow the money they need 
for these expenses (Taylor, 1951, P. 83). 
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' "When there is no rum at a wake, the young men do not ‘stay, 


‘and so the girls do not stay, and so their mothers do not stay, 


“and so their husbands do not stay, and so there is no wake," 
But such occurrences are rare, since when a person dies 


the family will spare no effort in giving him a funeral suitable 


to his social and economic position, in the case of prolonged 
illness, the family will discuss the matter and pool their money — 
resources in preparation for the expenditure entailed by the | 


internment, wake, and "nine days wake." It is interesting to 
note that no particular care is exerted to conceal these prepa- 
rations from the patient, for the Black Carib have a matter of 
fact attitude towards death. The sick person also is expected 
to resign himself to his fate, and view with calm his pass ing 
into the other world, The case could be observed in Trujillo ? 
of an octogenarian, whose children lived in other parts of the 
country, who, himself, bought. boards of the best quality mahog- 
any to be used for his own coffin. a 

4 Rites of “bathing the soul" pe ni) are, obviously, 


jheia at no cost. The rites of "feeding the souls" (acuguruni or 


) or a "dance for the souls" (adogorahani or dogo), how- 


wf will force the family to spend all their savings and, often, 
| © go into debt. In the case of one cugu attended by some thirty 

- (persons, the largest items were $17.00 for ten litres of rum, 

| 15. 00 for the baiai's fee, and $30, 00 for a whole pig. Other 

expenditures for food were: ten pounds of beans, $.90;5 six 

: ounds of rice, $.66; three pounds of flour for cakes, $18; 


three pounds of cheese, $.92; four coconuts, $.12; one and a 
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( | half pounds brown sugar loaves, $.50; one pig's head, $2.50; 
pig's knuckles, $2.00; one pig's entrails, $.40, the total 


ines of the ceremony thus being about $71. 00, which represents 
approximately four months ' earnings of an average fisherman in 
the Trujillo area. 51 | 


As a | general rule, a police license must be obtained 


for holding or The official regulations applicable 
to this matter, if any such exist, could not be ascertained; — 

‘however, the tes which is exacted varies from $5.00 to at, 
the better part of which is said to be appropriated by the of- 


i : ficer in charge. The fact that it is a variable sum lends 
; weight to this opinion, In order to avoid paying the fee, re- 
: ligious rites are held in secluded houses on the outskirts of 
the villages, as it was done at the time of this study. 
Contributions in kind eminvtaet cassava bread, cassava 


beer, brown sugar, ‘coconuts, potatoes, yams, sweet cas- 


» and other > to which must be added the 


vente or by women and children. It is difficult to cal- 


culate the money value of such contributions, since most of the 


onches and fish caught either by the party of "purveyors" 


succulent roots, and the sea food which are relished by the an- 


cestors and their denecnéants, are not usually sold in the mar- 


Its importance, however, is far from negligible, for these 


tems of food are sometimes, as stated, wepentelty asked for by 


the family dead, In the present case, the largest money 


| Slprices as of 
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contributions, which added to nearly $50.00 were made by seven 


men, five of whom were absent, being unable to leave their 
ships and mahogany cutting crews. 
; The members of tne family who do not bring in their ger- 


den produce, or who because of financial difficulties cannot 


contribute money to the ritual feast make themselves 


many other ways, Women wash and starch the clothes of ali the 


* 
participants in the ceremonies » especially those of the persons 


who are expected to undergo spirit possession and will change 
their attire frequently. In the case of a dogo, a small house — 


(dabuiaba) is expressly erected for each ceremony, and demol- 
“ished afterwards ; men who are not members of the “purveyor's 
crew" are employed in building it, under the direction of one 
paid carpenter, No member of the extended family, whatever his | 
motive », is excused from participating in the ritual feasts, 
though the manner and extent of his participation is considered 
a matter of péresotal choice, Cases are told of ancestral spir- 
its who compel recalcitrant individuals to attend a ritual esi~ 
ebration either by “entering their heads" and making them run 

to the place whe re it is being held, or even by carrying them 

through the air. It is believed that one wae so completely ig- 


nores his obligations toward the ancestors as to refuse to send 


for a cugu given for them some offering, even so small as a few 


coconuts or a pound of cheese, is a predestined victim of the 


wrath of the gubida,. But it is said only a fool would act so 
recklessly, 


Diviners often emphasize that those who incur the 
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‘displeasure of the ahari have only themselves to blame, for 


‘the family dead, though extremely susceptible and ready to take 


offence, can be conciliated. When sincerity of intent is shown, 


they can be prevailed upon to accept a less costly ceremony than 
those that honored them in the past. The ritual feast analyzed 
in the preceding pages is within the means of a family of aver- 
'age income in the ‘Republic of Honduras, and whereas it would 
appear brilliant to a Carib living in Mosquitia, it would be 


| modest in comparison with the lavish celebrations of British 
| | Honduras, Also » according to information given by two diviners, 


— dogo rites held in Trujillo during the prosperous decade 1920-30 


would often involve an expenditure of $300.00 or more, obviously | | 


@ considerable sum in terms of Carib resources, But in those 
days, it is said, no one would think twice about expending so 
much money, for the opportunities for obtaining lucrative 
q with The United Fruit Company and for making profits as a smug- 


gler were many. 


It was emphasized that, at present, the main reason for 
failing to perform the rites of the ancestral cult was financial, 
because of the difficulties which are faced by the Carib who 

live in the Trujillo region since the fruit company closed its 
‘establishments in the area, and started new ones in Tela. Under 
normal conditions » no prodding from the family dead is neces~ 

BS sary, since the Carib love for dancing and tae includes re- 
‘ligious as well as secular festivities, 

In addition, practical considerations make it advisable 


| ‘ss speed up the process cf deification of one's ancestors, , for 
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their promotion to the rank of gubida, as has been already 
‘shown, is believed to be instrumental in obtaining considerable 
benefits for their descendants, Therefore, putting money by 
for religious rites is, for the head of a Carib family, the 
equivalent of paying life insurance by a middle class American, 
In both instances, the aim is to secure for oneself an old age 
free from worry, and a good start in life for one 's children, 
Economic motivation in religious activities, consequently, is 

: another illustration of the unity of secular and supernatural 
spheres of Carib cultural life. 


Catholic Holidays and Secular Festivities 

For the Black Carib, the distinction between celebra- 
| 

tions of religious significance and secular festivities is only 


one of purpose. Etiquette does not require from them a solemn 


and grave attitude when "doing honor to the dead," on the con- 
trary, cheerfulness and laughter are supposed to make the hom- 
age paid still more agreeable to the ancestors. The cugu and 
dogo rites are called parties (fiestas), and though holding 
these vites constitutes an obligation, 1% does not involve the 
notion of an unpleasant and stern duty. In addition the atmos- 
| phere of spontaneous merry-making observed at ritual feasts, 

| already remarked on, makes it possible for the Carib to con- 
ceal their religious meaning from the police and the Church, >2 
Many persons who have no obligation to participate in the rites 


are always willing to join in, for no other reason than their 


pp. 181-82, above. 
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love of the music and the dances. There are even those who 
wowlé rather attend a religious celebration than the ballroom 
dances given by the “Comunidad.” It was told of an amiable old 


beyond death; at night, in the days following her demise, her 


ghost was seen in the streets. of Cristales performing religious 


gestured songs ( abaimahani ). 
Catholic holidays are also occasions for merry-making. 


‘Every town and village. celebrates the name day of its patron 
‘saint by holding a fair, which may last for three or more days 
in the more important centers and, according to custom, a ball 


closes the festivities, Holy Saturday is celebrated all over 


a popular dramatic version of the wars between the Arab emi- 
rates: and the Christian kingdoms in the Iberian Peninsula, Ac- 
cording to Carib tradition this play became known to them after 
their conversion to Catholicism in 1850, and has been held every 
year since then, except in periods of political unrest or fi- 
nancial stress.°> Apparently, in Trujillo the juego de tires 
‘was highly elaborated, lasting from morning to sunset, with an 
interruption for the midday meal, In the olc days, when the 
"Carib capital" was an active fruit exporting port, it is told, 
the two rival "armies" of Moors and Christians were each com- 
posed of fifteen to twenty mounted men, and thirty te forty 


participants on foot, who, except for the stain oe were unmarried 


53 The uego de tires was not carried out in in 19h8, a 
year marked by political agitation and economic difficulties. 


‘woman who died in 197 that her attachment to ritual extended ‘ 


the Republic of Honduras, by a folk play called juego de tiras, 
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‘girls and young wives ry all dressed in fancy dress of silk. 


_ According to descriptions, kidnapping of the "Christian 

princess" by the Moors, proclamations and speeches by the Chris- 
‘ tien and Moorish"kings," challenges delivered by messengers on 

horseback to each of the contending parties, that is, nearly 

| all the recited porte of the play, took place in the morning. 

4 a the afternoon, the "king," the "queen" and the “court ladies” 


lof each side sat on the platforms erected in the main square 


(of the town, and the mock battle between the horsemen took place. : 
sees the rescue of the princess and the defeat of the Moors, 
games of skill (juegos de tira) were porforasé by the mounted 
men, which gave their name to the whole play. These consisted : 
lof touching targets with the tip of wooden poles, or passing 
egesiatl poles through an iron ring hanging from a hamp line, 

| | Old people cherish the memories of sheee celebrations. 


"Ah, those were the days,” said one of them; "we had many horses, 


* plenty of money to buy fancy dresses, The American people 
of the United Fruit Company and the Ladinos used to come to see 


the performance, and would even contribute money. Nowadays, we 


pemeamer ourselves lucky when we are able to hold a uego de 


tiras with five horsemen and ten girls on foot on each side." 


It is also customary, on a Church holiday, to hold a 
a (maipol ) dance, In. Trujillo, it was possible to wit- 
hese it during the period of the town fair, on the eve of St. 


3 ohn, Sh In the course of the month of July, the "queen of 


Shune 23, 19h8. 
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'maipol" had been chosen, and rehearsals for the festival were 


held. ‘Two poles had been prepared and decorated with blue and 
white paper. On the morning of the appointed day, the masts 
‘were taken to the main square of Cristales, and ribbons of many 


colors were attached to both of them, and to a small tree grow= 


| ing on a corner of the square. At le :30 p.m. all the partici- 


| 


o, pants assembled tn the square, dressed in homemade fancy cos- 


tumes ; a band of five instruments (clarinet, tuba, guiter, and — 
two me? started playing a march, and all moved to the house — 
where “maipol queen" was waiting for them, On arriving 
there, the queen, a good looking girl of about fourteen, dressed 
in white, wien fine twigs attached to her gown, a guilt card~ 


| board coronet on her head, and a wooden scepter in her hend, 


appeared, and was greeted by shouts of “Long live the queen!” 
A young man dressed as a sea captain advanced, and asked "Her 


Majesty" to come down and concede her gracious presence to her 


| devoted subjects. Together with other girls, wearing the same 


attire, except for the coronet and scepter, she joined the group 


and led the way back to the square, amidst renewed shouts from 


the crowd, 


On arriving there, chairs were provided for the musicians, 


and spectators started to come from all around the village. When 


all were assembled, the queen made a little speech, stating her 


“a may be indicated that the traditional colors of 


‘the May pole are red and white, but the military authorities 


‘forbade their use, since they are also the colors of the ban- 
ner of the Liberal Party. 
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joy to be among her beloved subjects, and inviting them to 


join in the play. The players, predominantly grown girls, took 


| 


their places around the two poles, while a group of costumed 


children from five to twelve years of age, gathered around the 


‘small tree, They seized the ribbons > the band played syncopated 
march tunes, to which all moved in rhythm, circling around the 


pole, the circle becoming narrower and narrower as the free 


‘ends of the ribbons became shorter, When the Maypole was cov- 


ered by the ribbons crisscross fashion, the movement was re- 


versed. Inside each circle, a girl, dressed as an old women, 


and generously padded at the appropriate parts of her anatomy, 


revolved slowly, sweeping with a broom to the rhythm of the 
music, At times, her exaggerated wiggling movement provoked 


laughter. Near 4:30 pam, the music stopped; the mothers went 


(to look for their children, and the group slowly disperse a 


The poles were taken down ne xt morning, 

Maipol is a favorite with sophisticated girls and teach- 
ers, ‘who have introduced it among the Carib, and who organize 
(it every year. The reason for its success is the opportunity a 


it affords of showing a variety of costumes, obeying only in- 


dividual taste, and not imposed by tradition, 
School teachers are also the organizers of dramatic per- 


‘formances termed veladas, inspired by the school festivals of 


‘the large Honduran centers. There is no particular date for 


this type of play, but veladas are held during those months 


‘marked by holidays, such as December, In the days of old, 


‘these shows consisted only of the performance of one of the 
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“pastoral plays," by Father Joseph Trinidad Reyes, one of the 


most representative writers of Honduras, who lived in the first 


‘decades of the nineteenth century. His literary models, how- 
‘ever, were the playwrights of the Iberian Peninsula who flour- 
ished in the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries such as Lope 
: de Vega and Calderon; his pastorales , as they are called in 
Honduras, are based on the Gospels and the lives of the saints, 


and draw inspiration both from the baroque comedies and the 


autos sacrementals of an earlier period.°° 


In recent times tastes changed, and the comedies by 


Father Reyes are no longer the favorites. Nowadays, veladas 


include dramatic sketches and a variety of dance and song acts, 


a change which indicates the predominance of the lay teacher 


over the religious instructor in Honduran education, Neverthe- 
less, the religious spirit is still observable in present-day © 


performances, as evidenced in the velada to be described, 57 


The show was supposed to begin at seVen o'clock in the 


evening, but by that time only a few people were assembled in 


‘front of the stage; this was a wooden platform, raised some 


three feet above the ground, measuring some twelve feet by six, 


the back part of it being on the same level as the front window 


of the house where the actors were dressing for the performance, 


— 


| 5Osome eight plays by Father Reyes were usually per- 


ze 


formed by the Black Carib; of these two, Olimpia and Selfa 
iwere the most popular, The copies ape sheets printed and 
paper bound, with no indication of date. 


5TIt took place in Cristales : on December 28, 1918, 


and it was directed by one of the Carib school teachers, 
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| | 226 
By eight o'clock, nearly all the villagers hed filled the 


square in front of the house, and the shouts and jokes, and 
roars of laughter, and the thousand noises of a Carib festive 


‘crowd were heard. Finally, the curtain, a white sheet streched 


over a wooden frame, was drawn, and one of the teachers came 
‘to announce the beginning of the show and ask indulgence from 
the public for the mistakes of the actors. The orchestra, 
composed of brass, woodwind instruments and drums, played a 
oe am the curtain was rolled back to one side, disclos- 
: | ing the first scene of the play. J 


_ The dramatic episodes of the "modern" play are more 
elementary than the comedies by José Trinidad Reyes, saints, 
angels and devils being the protagonists, In the one described 


on their way to Egypt, coming to the town of Bethlehem in the 
evening, knocking at doors and asking to stay for the night, 
until they find an empty barn, The next scene takes place in 


a contemporary Carib house, on Christmas eve ; a girl prays to 


Santa Claus. (San Nicolas) to bring her toys. She goes to sleep 


and Sante Claus comes through a window, and fills her shoes and 
stockings with toys. In the morning, her friends come and ery 


| ecause they have no toys, but she comforts them, and tolls thee 


they may play with her toys whenever they want. The episode 
which followed portrayed the everlasting fight between Good and 


Evil; in one corner of the mdi al an Angel with a wooden sword 


in his hand invites the girls who come in to pass through the 


nerrow door of virtue, while a sitions, in the other corner, 


here, the first episode depicted St. Joseph and the Virgin — | 
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‘tries to entice them to enter the large, gilt-framed door 


‘leading to sin. Comic relief was provided by the Angel be- 


‘coming invisible and chasing the Devil around the stage and 


pricking his accentuated buttocks with the point of his sword. 


These episodes were interpreted in song, ‘and relied 
‘more on pantomime than on dialogue. The second part of the 


show was a comedy proper, in which the action was conveyed 


| ‘mainly by ‘Speech, Though the characters of this comedy were 


human beings, and supernatural entities had no direct part in 


it, the plot was equally based on the theme of the final defeat 


of vice by virtue. The play narrated the story of two sisters, 

ene of them leading a life of pleasure and dissipation, while 
the other was concerned only with the salvation of her soul, 

In the end, the virtuous girl, who had undergone much suffering, 

is happily married, and. sesnseds in converting her sister to 


a moral way of life. 


The per made no use of painted sets, and the props were 


ommon articles of furniture brought from the house , a table, P 


bed and some chairs, The actors who played the sane of 
oe and angels wore long white or blue gowns, and had gilt 


cardboard "halos" on their heads, The devil was dressed as @ 
sailor, with @ black silk mask over his face; the cap, pushed 


ke the back of the head, revealed black cardboard horns. Some 


oncern was shown with regard to lighting,. which was done by 
rosene lamps hanging from the wood frame of the stage, or 


placed on the floor. In the scenes which were supposed to take 


place by night, only the lamps prneed over “the floor were 
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‘lighted, providing simple but effective stage lighting. Spanish 
was employed throughout the performance, except for a few Carib 


songs. Acting emphasized clearness of elocution; the. lines 


were loudly and precisely spoken, so they could be heard by 


all. The nuanced voice effects and rich mimic resources of the 


Carib story teller are not utilized in theatrical productions. 
Actors recite their Sail in a sing-song tone, without aiming 


at expressing emotion by inflection, Gesture is conventional 


_|pather than realistic; crying, for instance, is indicated by 

| covering the face with one's hands and shaking the body. Thus, 
Carib drama is. more akin to the Oriental theatre than to the 
European stage tradition. 


Nowadays, men are seldom seen on the ‘stage, male roles 


being generally played by women. The reason given for this is 
that the new generation has come to consider acting as a femi- 
paane | activity, and male actors are suspected of effeminency. 


Women act as "shepherdesses" in Christmas plays, but 


ents men participate in the dancing pantomimes which are tradi- 
tionally held during Christmas time, The carnival-like celebra- 
tions of this period, termed Carib Yule (Pascua Caribe) by the 


Ladinos » are ‘announced by the "coming of the uarine," on the 
2th of December, 


The uarine is a young man chosen among the best dencers 


in each village, On the day preceding Christmas, a party of 


four, composed of two rowers and two drummers, take out to sea 
in a dugout; they go to look for the warine, who waits for them 
“in a secluded spot on the beach, all dressed in green foliage, 
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| tached to his ankles. He is taken aboard, and sails toward the 


229 


garlands of flowers and shell bracelets, with little bells at- 


| 
village shore, where he is received by the crowd with acclama- 


‘tions, As soon as the uarine's feet touch the ground, he starts 


dancing; other drummers join the original two, and led by the 
| dancing performer, they all march around the village ‘Singing. 
‘They stop at the house of every prominent citizen and every rich 


person, and are generally invited to come in and have a drink 


of rum, Drinking, singing, and dancing continue through the 


‘evening, 58 


On Christmas eve, other groups, besides the udrine 's 


own, also go from house to house » performing and being rewarded 


by drinks 3; those are called hdgohogs, and are composed of young : 


‘men who sing ballads » romantic tunes, or even Mexican boleros, — 


and old women, whose songs of satire and biting comment on cur- 


rent events are also relished. Lonely boys, wearing the scanty 


loincloth of "wild Indians" (fndio bravo or uarau) their face 


and body painted with red dye, obtain drinks or small gifts of 


money by mock intimidation, Young men may also circulate in | 


‘the streets wearing the typical Carib disguise termed fladigani, 


which consists of a black smock worn over the body, and a mask 
of woven basketry, having a neck two or three feet long and a 

idiculously small head, 

_ ‘The Midnight Mass is attended by the majority of the 


581n 197, in Cristales, the uarine party was sched- 
uled to come ashore by one o'clock, but adverse winds pre- 
vented them from doing so until three, 
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(Carib, as well as by the Ladinos; coming back from Church, 


invitations are extended to neighbors to come and see Pastoras 


‘performed at one or two households. After everyone is seated, 


and drinks have been served, the Pastoras (literally, "shep- 


sherdesses") come in, being a group of girls ranging from six 
to sixteen years of age, all dressed in white, wearing patent 
leather shoes and large straw hats, ornamented with artificial 


flowers, holding a shepherd's crook, like a bishop's, in their 


left hands, and a kind of rattle in their right. They arrange 
‘themselves in two rows, facing the nativity scene made of plas- 


ter images (presebe ) placed over a table or an improvised altar, 


the taller girls occupying the front position. They sing to 
ithe sound of their rattles ; and from a to time, after sing- 


ing, they turn about so as to face the alter again, After a 
‘number of songs, a boy comes in, wearing a short, sleeveless 


jacket and a feather in his felt cap, playing the part of 


Bartolo, a naive rustic of Iberian folk drama, A short dialogue 
takes place between him and the two chief "shepherdesses," after 
which he retires, and singing is resumed. The songs and the 


spoken lines are in Spanish, and refer to the birth of Jesus. 


he whole performance lasts for approximately one and a half hour. 


| 
a During the next days, groups of masked performers 


uanéragua, karapatia and pia manadi) go from house to house 
‘tecaailanaine themselves ; the best ones may visit neighboring vil- 


lages. +In particularly successful uanaragua group came 


from San Antonio to Trujillo, bringing their own drumers. It 
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‘and elaborate crowns of feathers on their heads, silk shirts 


‘and lmee length trousers of bright colors, shell necklaces and 


armlets, and little bells tied to their ankles. 
| The uanaéragua dance is the most lively and artistic, 


‘and the best loved by the Black Carib, When the group comes” 
to a house, they are warmly greeted and given drinks of rum; | 
| together with the audience » they move into the courtyard, and 


boys, all wearing masks and dressed in gaudy attire. 


the drummers , three in number, sit on the ground facing & white- 


\wabhed wall, at a distance of three to four feet from it. Each : 


uandéragua dancer performs individually, facing ‘the drummers and 


‘the audience, and with his back to the wall; the dance itself. 
is a kind of contest between the musicians and himself, each 


party trying to outdo the other in intricacy of rhythms. When 
ja dancer tires, he slides laterally backwards, dragging the 


right foot, sounding the bells in a slowing down tempo, and is 


‘eames ‘by another one, until all have performed, 
In the evening, a kerosene lamp is placed near the 
drummers, and the long shadows projected on the white wall en- 


hance the dramatic effects of the dance. _ When the uanéraguea 


leave, it is customary for the wealthier members of the public 
‘to throw coins at the drummers, 


The karapatia dance needs the concourse of ten to twelve 


The pro- 
tagonists are the "old man," with a tall hat and an old-fash- 


4oned long coat, holding an archaic gun in his hand, the "old 


woman," a female impersonator, and "pig's snout" (pico de 


chancho or el picudo), whose mask is a cardboard proboscis some 
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ten inches of length, The audience is summoned by their songs 


and drum rhythms, and forms a circle around them. They dance 


alone or in groups, but “pig's snout" is in everybody's way, 


upsetting everyone, until the "old man" "kills" him with his 


gun, The -picudo falls down, the drums stop, and the "old man" 
and the "old woman" try to bring him back to life, with no re- 
sult. The “old man" walks to the drummers, takes out a prayer 
lbook, says something in the ear of the chief drummer, who turns 
to the public; coins are then thrown over the drums, and their 
sound, combined with | the prayer, silently read by the "old man," 


“resurrect” the picuds, who performs an energetic dance, After 
a last drink, the karapatia masquerade moves on, — 

| ‘Pia manadi is another mimed dance, with a different ghet: 
However, no opportunity to witness ‘it presented itself ‘during: 
the period covered by this 

During ‘the period between December 2h ent January, 

balls are held in Carib towns » at which all participate, Spe- | 
etal mention should be made of the old people's dance, which is 

referred to as "the ball of the 200," dn that jocular tone min- 


glied with tenderness and deep respect, which represents the 


typical Carib attitude toward old age. The musicians, themselves 
aged men, play only waltzes and polkas, ‘but the dancers » some . 
‘of them more than eighty years old, are no less enthusiastic 

‘than their children and grandchildren, who would come in from 


time to time to watch and would exchange bantering remarks with 
their elders, 


Thus, no man or woman of any age is excluded from festive 
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occasions among the Black Carib, Children may attend any type 


of celebration, including balls held at night, and actually 
‘participate in maipol, in the Pastoras play, and in the comedies, 


Boys may also form their own karapatia and pia manadi groups in 
imitation of grownups, and make the village round, being given 
candy and soft drinks at the households that they visit. ‘The 


most glamorous roles, in the uanéragua and other masked dances, 
are played by young men, but girls come into prominence in the 


veladas and in the dramatic parts of the juego de tiras, Mature 
women orgentse theatrical productions, and the hégohogd parties 


who gO ‘about singing satirical songs. Ballroom dances are pro- 
vided for all age groups. 

Even those who have no saneas and no itsieietins for 
be and singing share in the general rejoicings as specta- 
tors. To withdraw completely from all celebrations arouses 


suspicion, for it hints of abnormal or antisocial feelings. 


Manifestations of joy are deemed to be more pleasant to, the 
divine powers than attitudes of austerity and melancholy. 

‘The recreational and aesthetic activities of the Bleck 
Carib make for the integrity of their society and culture. Sail- 
ors and lumbe rmen who go to work in foreign parts confess that, | 
while away from their village, they miss the traditional fes- 
tivities they learned to love as children; and the desire to 
see again the masques of Christmas time and the juego de tiras 
and maipol held in June is a powerful incentive in bringing 
‘them home, 
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6. The System of Values 


For the majority of the Black Carib, there is no con- 
flict between the gubida cult and Catholicism. Indeed, they 
| maintain that better Catholics than they are could be found 
in the whole of Central America, Their assiduity in attending 


masses and other religious offices, their sincere interest in 


doctrine, is often contrasted with the indifference evidenced 


‘by the Ladinos in regard to those matters. Since the ancestral 


spirits are identified with angels, in their own opinion no ac- 
cusation of idolatry can be lodged against them, From the point 
of view of the Church, the question hinges on the theological 


‘distinction between worship, which is due only to the Holy Trin- 
ity and to the Virgin Mary, and veneration, which is rendered r 


to the "blessed spirits" and saints ; inasmuch as the Carib, in 
their terminology, revere and pay honor to, but do not worship, 
the family dead, they claim that they do not exceed the limits 
set by dogma. 59 Knowing that the Catholic Church is tolerant 
with respect to ritual, they see no reason oan Gee should not 
| be treated as the Maya of British Honduras and Guatemala, who 
are permitted to carry out their own ceremonies in the very 
precincts of the churches, The complaint is often heard that 


ecclesiastical authorities lend an ear to the wildest rumors 


| 59a Cuban song, which was very populer with the Carib, 
‘was quoted in the course of a discussion of this point, the 
lyrics being as follows: "Painter, who knows how to paint, 
‘paint me black angels, Do you think there are no Negroes in 
Heaven, or have you forgotten them? Paint me black angels, 
for those are the ones who watch over me," | 
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235° 
concerning Black Carib rites, while they refuse to listen to 
‘ ns i the accused, and base their condemnation on such distorted in- 


formation. 


Almost every Carib shares in the opinion that the clergy 


aim at eradicating the gubida cult not because they believe it | 


to be "heathenish" and "wicked," but because they wish to de- 


stroy the main source of Carib power, Moreover, they believe 


that the priests refuse, for reasons of self-interest, to di- 


vulge the most esoteric and valuable parts of Catholic doctrine ws 


and practices, such as have been instrumental in extending the 
domination of white men over the whole world, The religious 
traditions of the Black Carib are supposed to have their roots 
in the highest antiquity, and the “wiedom which comes from the 
| ane" has passed the acid test of history ; . in it ite their 


chief hopes of ever realizing their aspirations, 
In not abiding by the rules laid down by the Church, 


the Carib follow their propensity for eclecticism and experi- 


‘mentation in religious matters, Those who live in the larger 


population centers take part in spiritualistic seances and 


prayer meetings of diverse Protestant denominations ; but they 

d | are influenced by those religious movements only to the easene 

° sad adding some new observances to their own rites. 

| In the Black Carib religious system, the universe is 
conceived as a battlefield for the different classes of spirits, 


‘The manner in which the spirits are grouped, and the alliances 


which exist between those groups, are diversely envisaged by 
| 


_ different schools of thought. 
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According to one theory, the center of the cosmos is 


the throne of God the Father in Heaven, over whom is the Holy 
‘Ghost; at his right hand are Jesus Christ, the Virgin, and the 


‘saints, and at his left hand, the Seraphim, the Cherubim, and 
the "blessed souls" (gu bida). At the gates of Heaven is Sairi, 


the paradise of the "pagan" spirits (biuruha), and below are 


the roads leading to earth, Satan or Uinani sits in Hell, hav- 
ing at his right evil spirits and demons (lihoro ubau, literally 
"the burden or: oppression of the land" ) and at his left the 


"masters of the land," which are the labureme ubau, this dis- 


crossroads, clearings within forests, the bottom of the seas, 


and the tops of mountains and hills, are considered to be the 


abode of "pagan" spirits, while churches and sanctuaries con- 


stitute the strongholds of heavenly forces 9 especially the cen- 
ters of pilgrimage, , Suyspa in Honduras, and Esquipules in 


Guatemala, 


| 


Another cosmological theory, evolved by a diviner who 
had great Imowledge of the Bible . finds more persons in agree- 


| ment than the preceding one, To this man, all the harmful spir- " 


its are either fallen angels or the gods of ancient peoples, 


“turned wild," because nobody does honor to them any more, their 
worshippers having renounced them, or disappeared from earth, 


Passages in the Ancient Testament were quoted, which indicate ~ 


, aes the Hebrews, in extending their domination over the gentile 
nations » also submitted their deities to Jehova, but these spir- 


‘ite revolt constantly, "as the angels, themselves, did once," 


tinguished from the former. On earth, places such as cemeteries, " 
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Thus, the fight for the final control of the universe is sup- 


posed to engage more than two armies, the composition of the 


contending forces varying with the formation of new alliances, 
Neither the saints, the angels and the spirits of na- . 
ture, whether in the first ore or the second, are conceived 


to be so completely dominated by God that they have no initia- 


tive of their own. Saints are given authority over the universe 
on their "name day" 3; each one then listens to the prayers of the 


deyotees, and fulfills their wishes if agreeable to him. How- 


ever, there is apprehension about ‘Leaving violent and impetuous 


saints in command of the whole world, even for a day. As already 


indicated, St. Francis of Cordon, who loves storms, must be re- 


strained, lest he should cause another deluge. Earthquakes, 
which usually occur in late June, are attributed to the rage 


| of St. John on learning that he has been deceived by other 


saints as to the date of his feast, and that it has already 


passed, 


The gubida, sometimes referred to as "Carib angels," or 


"the angels of our race," are commanded, like the other angels, 


| 


by the Cherubim, the Seraphim and the Archangels, under the 


"generals," St. Gabriel, St. Rapheel, and St. Michael. In prac- 
tice, they act like free agents, being always ready to inter- 


-vene on behalf of their descendants living on earth, 
Purgatory is thought to be, in accordance with Catholic 


i 


teachings, the stage before the last in the long voyage to 


‘Heaven. 


Those for whom many masses are said and many ceremonies 


Pp. 99; above, 
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aie he14°2 make only «& brief sojourn in Purgatory. But per- 

: sons who died without issue, called “lonely souls" (animas soles) 
must remain there a long time. A "lonely soul" may favor a 
person who, though not a member of the family, has held cere- 
monies by means of which the Serr * was freed from Purgatory 


and placed among the "blessed ones" in Paradise, & 


The "pagen spirits" (hiuruha) who live in Limbo (Sairi) 


and are supposed to act as messengers for diviners and help them 
4n their "works," are likened to auxiliary troops of the heav- 
enly hosts, Their subordination to the higher spirits is some- 


what loose, 
A still greater independence is shown by the spirits of 
nature or geni loci (kolubi) who may also be aids to religious 


practitioners, Sometimes they are assimilated to the “masters 


of the land" (labureme ubau), the spirits worshipped by extinct 


Indian peoples » and who have, therefore, "gone wild," and are 


not submitted to the authority of God and the saints, 


The existence of natural forces » such as winds and tides . 


and natural causes, such as disease-producing germs » is recog- 
nized by the Black Carib. While those forces are ‘thought to 
‘conform, normally, to ‘processes , spiritual beings 


of all the kinds described here may intervene in them, causing 


Slone diviner held that only masses are needed at this 


phase of the voyage, for the soul has then severed most of its 


attachments to earth, and does not want food and drink offerings, 


62the belief in "lonely souls" is a creation of the 
folk Catholicism of Latin cnc onsn » and is opposed by the of- 


‘ficial Church, 
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| 
radioal alterations in the results, The harmony reigning in s 
the Universe is actually an ordering of change and mobility. a 
| The theological notions of intrinsically good or evil 4 
| leategeries of spiritual beings are rather vague in Carib thought; * 
at is believed that the devils of the Catholic nomenclature may : 
work for good purposes ,»" while the saints, St. Anthony being a 
le conspicuous example, may abet the machinations of workers of a 
evil. The only fully functioning classification is that which q 
‘recognizes ¢ groups of spirits as being favorable and unfavorable, — 4 
such groups varying with the circumstances in their attitudes. q 
‘In their dealings with supernatural entities the Carib are mainly < 
Iruled by considerations of the risks involved, of powers to be 
derived from them, and the mental capacities a man must have 


‘in order not to be deceived by them, 


It follows from it that the concept of sin of the Judaeo- 


Christian tradition has not passed, as such, into the Black Carib 


religious system, oF, it would perhaps be more correct to say 
that the idea thet it is possible to atone for one's sins by 


means of pious works and external religious practices ‘ which 


was opposed by the Reformation movement, has been carried by 


the Carib to its logical consequences. Thus, salvation is not 


ro much dependent on faith and purity of heart as on accomplish- 
ment of appropriate rites, so that eventually every person that 


dies will "join the gubida," no matter what sins he has committed 
in his earthly existence, 


| A breach of the rules entails censure by the head of the 
| 
patended femily or, in the case of an older man, by the elders 
| | 

| 
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of the group. Persistence in a socially disapproved attitude 


may become public knowledge, and be chastised by ridicule and 
songs of derision, All of this being of no avail, the contu- 


macious sinner becomes exposed to the wrath of ‘the ancestral 


spirits, who, after unheeded warnings, may bring in diseases, 


disasters, or even death, upon his head or to the members of 


his femily. 


However, in the cases which it was possible to ob- 
(serve, the irrationality of such an attitude was emphasized ; 

@ person's folly was always attributed to strong passion, but 
never to a basic depravity of human nature, Punishment is also 
accepted as. complete atonement for, but not the necessary out- 


come of wrongdoing; forceful personalities often expect to, and 


sometimes do, violate the unwritten code of conduct with only 
slight consequences, In any case, guilt feelings seem to be 


less pronounced and easier to dispel in Carib society than in 


‘the social groups of European or European derived cultures, The 
main eriteria for judging behavior are the social repercussions 


of one's acts; stress on retribution makes Carib rules of con- 


duct more akin to a juridical than to an ethical body of doctrine. 


“The utilitarian aspect of Black Carib morals is evi- 


denced when the spirits of the ancestors are called down (ara- 

. iraguni) to explain the causes of their displeasure with their 
descendants, On one occasion, the asindavens spirits blamed a 
girl for her sexual looseness in the following words: "It is 
unsuitable that a woman of our family should arene each night 


! 631m Spanish, no conviens, which also connotes incon- 
venience. 
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| 
| 
in a different bed; she should find a good mate , and have chil- 


| dren, who will make our lineage numerous and prosperous," It 


‘also comes out of another case, of which the protagonist was a 


brilliant but erratic practitioner of the supernatural, who was 
accused of breaking most of the rules, including that which pro- 


hibits incest. It was said that, feeling remorse for what he 
had done, he went to the priest, but could not bring himself to 
confess his sin; finally, he managed to say, "I have planted a 


garden with beans » and I, myself, have eaten the produce of it." 


‘The priest told him he could see nothing wrong in that, and ab- 


solved him of all his sins, It was thought clever of him, — é 


though the validity of an absolution under such conditions was — | 
contested by zealous Catholics, The manner in which he. phrased 
‘his confession leads one to suppose that his guilt feelings 
were, in part, inspired by the notion that he. was depriving men — 


of marriageable age of & presumptive wife. As beans are grown — : 
for sale, and seldom eaten by the Carib themselves » girls are . 


to be brought up to be given away in marriage. 


The complaint 
‘is often made that well-to-do old men tend to monopolize the 


young women in a village, and though they may already be pos- 


‘sessed of a wife they keep one or more gueridas. In the present 
case » Such conduct was made even more reprehensible by incest, 


Blame which attaches to unlawful conduct stresses the 


fact that it tends to teer apart the fabric of social relations, 


and to break the harmony which must exist between man and the:pow- 


pre of the universe, Such harmony may be endangered no less 


through ignorance, immaturity and imprudence than through 
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malice aforethought; indeed, the worst disasters which befell 


the Carib in the course of their history are attributed to the 
‘negligence or momentary weaknesses of the leaders of the group. 
The massacre at San Juan, in 193804 is ascribed to indiscre- 


/ 
tions of the villagers. In the words of an old song, @ woman 


is held responsible for the downfall of Chief Satuié, and con-; 
‘sequently, for the loss of legendary auaen® (St. Vincent), 


though it is not explained how this occurred, 


Man's life on earth is likened to a dangerous sea voy- 


age, and emphasis is put on the need to be continuously on the 


watch for natural and supernatural perils, and, metaphorically 


speaking, to know of the winds, tides, and currents. Since it 


seems obvious to the Black Carib that he who knows the best 


course of action will follow it, if not disturbed by passion; 


‘the supreme moral value is wisdom, not holiness. 


Wisdom may be acquired by natural or mystical means, 


and is considered in its pragmatic aspect, being the main in- 


| trument for "the advancement of our [the Carib] race," a 
| 


_ phrase which is constently on the lips of even the humblest 
f 


isherman, Advancement, for the Black Carib, means an increase 


| 


in numbers and power, and developing the features in their cul- 


ture which are its focal points of interest: the pursuit of na- 


tural and supernatural learning, and of wealth, by means of 


expanding production for the marke t and trade, It is not con- 


ceived that material progress will lead them to abandon their 


p. lh, above. 
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traditional ways of life. In support of this opinion, Trujil- 


lanos point to their prosperous neighbors of British Honduras, 


whose better salaries enable them to hold elaborate ceremonies 


for their ancestors, and to add brilliancy to secular and re- 


‘ligious festivities, The main goal of human endeavor is to 


live an existence full of joy (alegria). | 
However, the Spanish word alegria has a more extensive 
meaning than its English equivalent, connoting, besides gaiety — 


‘and merriment, excitement and variety of experience, and it is 


‘associated with activities of work as well as public rejoicing. — 


‘As evidenced in the preceding pages, festive occasions are fre- 


quent in Carib life, even outside Christmas time and the Holy | 


; Week. A norma k week's schedule includes, besides a social dance 


on Saturday, the celebration of the completion of a house, or. 


the transportation of a dugout to the beach, or a wake, or a 


| ‘religious ceremony. But even such routine activities as fish- 


ing and making cassava bread are considered in themselves a 
source of gratification, coart from providing for human needs, 
‘the biblical obligation of “earning one's bread in the sweat 
of one's brow," is not construed as a condemnatory sentence by 


Black Carib. 


The moral worth of labor is not foremost in 


their minds ; industriousness is not praised, if accompanied by 


‘selfishness, lack of generosity or greed, 


Thus, anything which enhances the plenitude of living 


is considered good by the Carib, if it does not offend the un- 


written law of the ancestors; conversely, all that reduces or 


depresses vital processes is held undesirable. The stagnation 
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of @ monotonous existence is » perhaps, more dreaded than a 


2 


tragic event, which may sometimes create opportunity for change. 
Melancholy is deemed unhealthy or viewed with suspicion, when 
interpreted as a sign of maladaptation to the group, or covert 
hostility directed towards one or more of its members, for such 


The value 


an attitude may lead to the practice of evil magic, 
attributed to suffering by Spanish Catholicism has never ‘been, 
‘in practice, if not in theory, assimilated by the Black Carib; 


pain may result from punishment of a transgression, but does 
‘not constitute, in their eyes, a pleasant sacrifice to any deity. 


Though external manifestations of grief are not entirely 


‘repressed on certain occasions, the proper attitude in the face 


of painful situations such as disaster, sickness or death in 


the family is one of simulated indifference, which denies im- . 
portance to the unfavorable event, To abandon oneself to sor- 
row is deemed unwise, since the destructive agencies of the | 


| universe may have a hold on the person who behaves in that man- 


ner, Re joicings on the occasion of wakes are thus meant to 

| proclaim that, according to a current expression, "Death can- 
not defeat us [Carib}." Such an attitude is made imperative 

| in certain cases, for instance on the death of a child. After 
| one of the animal spirits called ogoreu has killed two or three 
children in succession, a baby born to that same family is 


| dressed in rags, talked about in disparaging terms, and, super- 


ficially, little concern is shown about it. If the child dies, 
| 

| no funeral ceremony is held, and the coffin is conveyed to the 

_ cemetery ios a distant relative, and only he, the priest and the 
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jacolyte are present et the burial. 


Outward expression of fear is also supposed to make one 


more vulnerable to aitacks of harmful spirits, as exemplified 


in the case of the woman who had a sea creature inimical to 


‘children (umeu ) in the house » and the person meeting a greet. © 


Presence of mind is considered to be the main copenens of 


and, when associated with cunning, one to 


avoid all pitfalls. 


£3 


is en spite of all the precautions a Carib mus t take, he 
laoes not live in constant dread of the supernatural. If he be- 


lieves he is surrounded by many dangers, he is also confident BY 


in the powers of his spiritual protectors to keep him away from 4 


them. Though his ability to change the course of events by him- 3 


self is not cons iderable, P he may, by knowing in advance what 
‘ies in wait for him, find the necessary means to cope with the | a 


3 4 


eituation. And this is one of the sources from which he derives i 
inner psychological security and hope of improving his lot. 


is The aims pursued by the Black Carib may be Summarized — ; 
in the word exp ansion, in its various meanings. It implies aug- 


pontation of their numbers, the father of numerous children be- 
ng admired and envied by all, It also connotes increase in 


wealth and power, which results from superior craftsmanship, and 
accumulated learning and experience. 


Finally, it means develop- 
ing and enriching aesthetic and religious aspects of the culture, 


and enhancing the joy which is found in every human activity, 


‘ 


Ssee pe 151, above. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Components of the Culture 


 - Now that we have a gemeret view of Black Carib culture, 


it is possible to discuss the derivations of its components , 


and how ne were affected by change, starting with material 
culture. 


; As already indicated, the Black Carib have adopted the 
‘staple food of the Carib Indians, cassava bread, with the meth- 


ods of planting cassava or ‘manioc roots, preparing the flour 


for making bread, and baking the areba on @ round grid. The 


fact that the Black Carib cultivate so many different plents 


and raise crops for the market is mainly due, perhaps, to the 


African part of their heritage » since their Rea" hosts prac- 


tised a subsistence economy; the last trait, however, was ob- 


viously stimulated by catering to the white man's trade during 
the St. Vincent period, Other African influences are clearly 


in the diet and in cooking. Though cassava flour substitutes 


for cornmeal in the porridges and gruels that the Carib favor, 


phese are akin to the mun mungunz& of Bahia, the mingau of Southern 


Brazil, and other similar dishes found among South American Ne- 


groes. Black Carib fish and sea food stews are comparable to 


those of Northern Brazil, ‘Trinided and the Most. Indies. The ° 
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barbecue of the "Red" Carib has been retained only as a means 


preserving food; cooking with vegetable oil, in the African 
feshion, obtains today, although instead of palm oil, coconut 


ont came to be utilized, Chili peppers, which the Island Carib 


Lpsisesentay used only for their pepperpot, are the universal 
condiments of Black Carib cuisine. 


e According ‘to Taylor, the African flavor, figuratively 


speaking, was preserved in other aspects of Black Carib cul-— 


ture , which was likened by him to "a Negro cake composed of 


Amerindian ingredients, "* This simile is, however, somewhat 
misleading, since some of these "ingredients" are probably of 


frien and European origin as well as American Indian origin, 


es may be seen in the social organization, 


| Cane cousin preferential marriage, a typical Insuler 
| 


(as well as South American) Carib institution, was probably 


never taken over by the St, Vincent Negroes, Choice of a mate, 


among the Black Carib, is not regulated by norms strictly de- 


pending on the kinship structure, but by psychological, economic, 


and religious considerations ; marriage is prohibited only when 


| he interests: of the extended femily are affected by a proposed 


Bee No such contractual complexities as have been reported 
for, say, Dahomey are found in Carib marriage, but the legal 
spirit of West African cultures is evident in the minutely regu- 


, lated obligations and rights of each mate, © Dependence on both 


lpaylor, 1951, p. 
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| 248 
‘parental groupings shows merging of an American Indian and 
| probably also African, of matrilineal organization, 


| and a patrilineal structure, which is of Negro origin. The 


fact that,» even among African groups who emphasize unilateral 


‘descent, there is tacit. if not explicit, recognition of the 
part played by the other lineage, has undoubtedly facilitated 
acculturation, Bilateral family institutions 4n Black Carib 


: | society were, perhaps, reinforced to some extent through con= 


tacts with the Northern Spanish colonists of Trujillo, who 
eave a similar kinship system.> 


The kinship terminology of the Island siant, however, 


t 


has not been discarded, its retention provides a striking ex- 


emple of change undergone by American Indian traits when made 
Pit underlying African patterns. The matrilineal system and 
| the authority of the maternal uncle aid not obtain among the 


Black Carib, whose social structure was and is based on a sen- 


|iority principle not unlike that of the Yoruba, 4 As it has 


been shown, rank in Black Carib society depends mainly upon age, 
, and this is reflected by the generalized use of kinship terms 
outside the family group. Thus an individual calls younger 
‘members of his generation nibi and namu, and is called by them 


mati and nitu, meaning respectively, "younger brother," "younger 


sister," "older brother," "older sister." But persons of the 


parental generation: are called iau and naufuri, "mother's 


—— 


3See A. Radeliffe-Brown and D, Forde (eae. ), 1950. 
Bascom, 192. 
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| brother” and "father's sister," not nuguci and nugucu, "father" 


and "mother," which kept their strict sense, 


division of the village in two barrios, a perpetuation, perhaps, 


3 


in a modified form, of the distinction between the leeward and 


> ad, 


the windward sides of the island in pre-Columbian days. 


Another vestige of Island Carib social organization 
which has been incorporated into Black Carib structure is the 


This 


feature, however, was of limited significance, even in those | 


| days, and at present, as indicated before, makes only for a 


mild rivalry between the two groups. 


The rudimentary political organization of the Black | 


Carib, as it has been explained, represents a transitory phase 


“in their development, in which their politicel institutions 


were prevented from func tioning or greatly interfered with by 


‘the dictatorial regime of Tegucigalpa, However, the elders of 


the group, who no longer participate in government, or hold 


mere honorary positions, but still exert authority either di- 


rectily, in the cases which are referred to them for advice, or 


through the influence they have on public opinion, have func- 


tions which are identical to those of the senior members of 


numerous Negro societies in Africa ‘and the New World, On every 


major occasion they assemble tufeveaiily to discuss matters P and 


jadopt a course of action which is generally followed by the 


group. In line with African tradition, they are viewed as ‘the 


interpreters of "the wisdom which comes from the ancestors, "> 


| | 
5See M. Fortes and E.E, Evans Pritchard (eds.), 19)0, 
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The basic pattern of sexual division of labor, which 


comes from the Carib Indians, has been maintained in Black : 


‘Carib economy. The existence of a similar dichotomy among 


blues Africen tribal groups must have prepared the St. Vincent 


‘Negroes to accept that pattern and make of it the foundation 


of their economic life. The economic role played by women in 
| addition to their activities as agriculturalists is also to be 
| thought as in capi at least of African derivation. In Africa, 
even in those societies which have evolved patrilineal insti- 


tutions and apparently fail to make formal provision for femi- 


nine rights, prestige attaches to women who have a considerable 
part in the production of goods, and constitute the main agents 
in the process of distribution. They thus have independent 


means of income P and are often in a position to make substen- 
tial contributions to the lat of the househol4, in the same 


as Black Carib women do, © 


Cooperative labor has been reported for many different: 


groups in Africa, America and apparently no 
formal patterns for mutual aid existed among the Island Carib, 


‘since missionaries such as Breton and de la Paix who lived 


among them for many years do not describe any such custom, 


Therefore, it seems legitimate to infer that Black Carib insti- 


tutions regulating cooperative labor originated in West Africa, 


A.A. Radcliffe-Brown and D. Forde (eds.), 1950. 
4 a comprehensive survey, see Freitas Marcondes 
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where these institutions are highly elaborated, ° 
It is in religion, however, that the African warp and 


the Indian woof, as it were, appear to be closely woven, Taylor 

conjectures that the ancestral cult of the Arawakan Igneri of 
‘St. Vincent lay dormant after the invasion of the island by | 
‘the Carib Indians, but was never lost to the feminine part of 
lehe population, which was spared by the conquerors. Thus ; a 

first acculturative phase, in which | 


they ‘the Carib Indians] assimilated the Ignerian shaman’ 
oe "chemiin" [or "chemeen"}] to their own elemental spirits in 
the f of birds, snake masters and snake monsters, or 
mythic heroes turned into celestial bodies, led to a tem- 
porary reweighting of the cult in favor of the latter, | 
Nevertheless, it is clear that belief in the power of the 
family dead, seemingly revived as the Carib's ties with 
their new, island home strengthened, and visits to their 
| Galibi kin on the continent became less frequent, The 
_ dneorporation of an ever increasing Negro element into the 
Carib society of sit Vincent cannot but have hastened that 
process. . . 9 


Thus, the fugitive slaves, in Island (Arawak) 


| Carib language, came to use the terms connected with religious | 
‘practices, which were also assimilated by them. It is impor- 
‘tant to note : however, that the key word gubida was unimown to 
‘both Arawak and Indians of St, Vincent, 


— 


8th. dokpwe of jee is one of the most typical co- 
operative labor ‘Organisations. . See Herskovits, 1935, Vol. I, 


| 1951, 143. 


l0the etymology of the word gubida is a moot question; 
no African derivation could be found for it, while its primi- 
tive form, cupita, is reminiscent of Kurupite, which desig- 
nates a malignant spirit among South American Carib tribes, 
All other words have been shown to derive from Amerindian ones, 
recorded by Breton. See Breton, 1665, and Taylor, 1951, 
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! Innovations introduced in the rituals by the Negroes 

| must have been considerable, though difficult to ascertain. 
Missionaries and chroniclers during the first centuries of the 
‘colonization of America have left superficial descriptions of 
Arawak and Carib funerals, and religious ceremonies of those 
ta called areito, the purpose of which is ‘unknown, Food offerings 
Ito supernatural entities and ancestors , as well as ritual dances 
| have been recorded. Even such details as calling down the spir- 


st its by the buiei ("b 


boyé"), placing dishes over madudu ("matou- 


tou") tables, and rhythmic treading of the earth ( adogorahant) 


are clearly related to Black Carib practices, Spirit possession, 


at least of the officiating priest, was also known in pre-Colum~ - 


‘bian days, Assistance given to mortals by spiritual helpers, 


who were the family dead and supernatural entities, was an im- 


| portant part of Island Carib religion. il 


| ‘It was obviously easy for West Africans their de- 


| seeudente to associate their own feasts for the ancestral spir- 
its, end religious dances held to do them honor, to the rites 
they found in St. Vincent, at the same time attributing added 


meanings to the ceremonies, Conception of the rites as a means 
of promoting spiritual. ascension of the family dead was very 
probably foreign to the "Red" Carib, though, as it has been in- 


dicated, it is thought by the Black Carib to be their main 
function, 


— 


llsee Beeten, 1655; de la Paix, 1929, pp. 
du Tertre, 1667-71, Vol. II, pp. 365-72; la Borde, 170 
539-k7, 579, 600-01, also quoted by Taylor, 1951, pp. 11-13 : 
tome fl 1714, Vol. II, pp. 30 ff.; Davies, 1666, Vol, pin pp. 
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| 253 
Spirit possession, as it exists today, illustrates the 


fusion of Indian and African elements. For the aboriginal Carib, 


4t has been reported as follows: 


f When the Boyez invocate their familiar devil, it is always 
done at night time. . .. These Demons shelter themselves 
. gometimes in the bones of a dead man, taken out of their 

| grave and wrapt in cotton, and merely give oracles, saying 
| 4t is the soul of the deceased person, ... These Devils 
do also sometimes enter into she bodies of women and speak 
by them, . . 


Du Tertre also tells of the "boye" invoking "nis gods" by means 


lof "Lugubrious songs," and immediately afterwards falling down 
"like a sack of wheat, "13 . 


The Black Carib buiei has not given over those practices - 
but in the ceremonies over which *he presides it is possible to 


witness ponasenton induced by dances and songs, in true African 
style. In this case, spirit possession is devoid of any pro- 
Ipnetic significance, being considered as a otis of the full 
participation of the ancestors in the festivities to pay homage | 
to them, 14 


The theological tenets of Black Carib religion have un- 


been evolved under African influences. Information 


on the beliefs concerning ancestral spirits held by the Island 


12pavies, 1666, Vel. I, p. 280, 


| 13au Tertre, 1667-71, pp. 366-67. Recently, proof has 
been accumulating that possession, though rarer than in Africa 
or Asia, is by no means absent from the Western Hemisphere. 

See Nimuendaju, 1926, pp. 92 ff., on the Palikur; Colbacchini, 
p929 » on the Bororo, | 


: Ure African character of Black Carib ritual comes out 
clearly when the ceremonies of the gubida cult are compared with 
‘the funeral rites of other Negro groups, i am ied those of 

Brazil, See p. 25h, below, 
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| | 
Arawak is deficient, but it does not seem probable that they 


should have developed the concept of gubida. On the other 


hand, similar conceptions of deified ancestors are found all 
‘over West Africa, and play an important role in the religion 
| of the Dahomans, the Yoruba, the Ashanti, the Ibo and the Efik, 
\to quote only those groups which probably contributed most to 
the Black Carib population, Therefore . 3%. 26 possible to clas- 


sify the gubida with the tovodun of Dahomey, and the family dead 


having the same religious functions in other West African cul- 
tures, 19 


Belief in plural souls of St. Vincent Indians is recorded 


by du Tertre and Breton. 16 The following entries are found in 
‘Father Breton's French-Carib dictionary: "esprit 


ouya, oumecou, coulobs ;" "esprit, scasepeen, acambous, 


opoyen:; " , (n)acalt, (n)tousni, f, (n)anichele;" "coeur, 
courage, (n)4ouen » f. (n)anichi."” The words iuani and colubi 
| (Reams preserved their form in modern Black Carib language , 


‘but the others have changed, according to the phonological rules — 
| discovered by Taylor; consonant groups disappeared, Pp changed 
into f, k into h, 1 into r, & (ch) into g. Thus, "mapouya" 


became mafia; "opoyem," ufiém; "acali," Shari ; "anichi," anigi. 


According to du Tertre, the Carib Indians believed that every 


io Herskovits, 1938, Bascom 193 Rattray, 192 
eek, 1927, Talbot, 1939, 


perere has three souls, one in the heart, one in the head, and 

6pu Tertre, 1667-71, Vol. II, p. 372; Breton, 1665, 
designates the language of women; (n) is a possessive par- 

ticle, which cannot be separated from” the words, 
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another one in the wrist; the first ("Zouant") , went to heaven 


after death, while — others remained on earth, where they 


‘became "Maboya," 
Father Breton, in his dictionary, translates other by 


the Carib words (1)ipitagama, (1)ehuegué, (1)acoumouncou, 


(1) apour urcou, f, amien. It comes out of other entries in the 
‘dictionary that apo urcou, in modern parlance afurugu, means ac- 


tually the - -other-one-of-a-pair; if the term had any theological 


connotations » they went unheeded by du Tertre, Breton, and other 
missionary fathers . who were, nevertheless, greatly interested 
in Carib religion, hoping to use their knowledge to convert the 
Indians to Christianity. There is reason to believe, therefore, 
‘that the word afuru gu assumed its derived meaning in the lan-. 


guage of the Negro community of St. Vincent, in which it came 


‘ito. ‘symbolize double, later identified with the 
| guardian angel. The concept itself probably came from West at- 


prise, where it 4s found in almost every ethnic group. In Daho- 


mey, adults are Fes cin acai to have four components of the soul, 


Se Mekokaton or Djoto, which comes from the encestors, and is a 


4 

£ 


uardian spirit to the individual; Se Medd, the personal soul, 


which becomes tovodun after death; Se Lids, a particle of Mawu, 


Wie 


the creator god, which resides in every individual; the fourth | 
ewe is associated with Fa, Destiny personified,+/ Ashanti 


bonsepte relating to souls of the individual, embodied in the 


words, akra, susi, ntoro, abusua, are also pertinent to our 


lTHerskovitz, 1938, Vol. II, pp. 23-38. 
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_ | discussion, as are stint ies beliefs held by Yorubans, Iboes, 

4 Erik, and others, 28 

: | The variegated and extensive crowd of harmful spirits 
| | which fill the Bleck Carib world supernatural beings 


| of diverse origins. Belief in ghosts is universal, but descrip- 
tions of uf ls given in Honduras are strongly reminiscent of _ 


| 
ghostly apparitions as are reported in the etnographical litera- 


ture on West Africa, The Efik, for instance, classify the 
ghosts in two categories ; those who were murderers, and those 


who are bound to the — and haunt houses for something they 


i = have left behind ; and these who did not receive burial, but 
(were thrown into the "bush of the dead, " A haunted house mus t 
be exorcized by @ practitioner of the supernatural, who, after 
4 oo performing the appropriate rites, cries: "Go forth!" The 

‘ | squeaks of the ghost can be heard, like FY chicken, as it is 
chased outside the village, 19 The bush spirits called 
the "masters of the land" (1&bureme ubau), the little sea 


ereatures (fmeu) , water spirits (dibinaua ) » and the siren like 
agaium a, probably originated in America, while European in- 


fluences are evident in duendo, and faialandia, ‘The 


) American Indian ancestry of ogoreu, the lizard spirit which 
causes still births, has been exhaustively studied by Taylor. *° 


19hh, pp. 87, 1173 1923, p. 
1533; Herskovits, assim; Farrow, 1926, pp. 130-373. 
Basden, 1938, pp. 46, 2 1-85; Talbot, 1926, Vol, II, pp. 283, 


1paibot, 1926, i1, pp. 311, 32h. 
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therefore, very probable that the significance that the ogoreu 


like the devilish "Green Hunter" of European Medieval legend, 
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‘It should also be pointed out that spirits which are harmful 


‘to small children are found in West African cultures. It is, 


came to have in the Black Carib belief system is also due to 


their African cultural inheritance, The pengaliba, who looks 


but who is associated with cemeteries and certain ‘giant trees, 


is another spiritual entity of composite origins. 


European elements loom large in Black Carib religion. 


Catholic rituals and devotional practices have been assimilated 


wholesale, those approved by the Church as well as those which, 
| like prayers to the anime sole, have been evolved by Spanish 


peasantry, and are frowned upon by ecclesiastical authorities. 
‘Semi-popular hagiological lore, and the Christian the ogony and 
dogma have also been incorporated into Black Carib culture, 
However, as demonstrated in our analysis, while the prsmestpse 


of retribution of the Old Testament, and the message of for- 


giveness of the New Dispensation have taken root in the Black 


Carib religious system, this has not been the case with the 
“concepts of sin, evil, and personal salvation achieved through 


|| mortification end sacrifices, and the "imitation of Christ," 


Thus, their borrowing of the white man's religion was 


more selective than it appears on the surface. The austere and 


gloomy conception of the world embodied in Spanish Catholicism 


and the ascetic morals it propounds were totally unacceptable ne 


to the Black Carib. The elaborateness and brilliancy of Roman 


liturgy had a great appeal for them, as well as the legends of 
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Catholic afterworld. 


‘time probably does not differ from what it was when Father 


the miracles of the saints, and the possibility for the devotee 
to participate in the power of the supernatural entities of the 


Therefore, the Spanish missionaries are 


not entirely in the wrong when they accuse the Black Carib of 


being pagans at heart, for their system of values at the present 


‘Subirana converted them. ‘The practical character of their mor- 
als, their striving for acquisition of supernatural siiutuaa their 


:| abhorrence of everything that depresses vital processes » and, 


‘conversely, their appreciation of all that enhances the pleni- 


| tude of living, their belief that to be joyful is not only the 


natural state of man, but constitutes a kind of obligation, are 


traits for which parallels ean be ee in Negro cultures all 


‘over the Old and New World, However, the Carib Indians . accord- 


ing to Pere Breton were strofffly opposed to, and could pee con= 


ceive of the idea of, the moral value of suffering. in. retein- 


ing their system of values , the Black Carib have preserved the 


mechanisms making for reinterpretation and integration of bor- 


rowed traits. 


2. The Integration of of the Culture 


one of the most remarkable characteristics of Bleck 
Carib culture is the unity it achieved through synthesising 


elements of African, European and American Indian provenience. 


Te coalescence of the three different traditions has been in 
most cases so complete that an outside observer, having no in- 


formation on the history of the group, would have difficulty 
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in believing that the present-day culture is a hybrid product, 


Running like threads through the whole social fabric are some 
implicit principles which it is important to define. 


that the process of birth is ‘supposed - ‘tO terainate 


| given opportunity to act. 


The first concerns the gradualness of all processes in 


all spheres of reality, be they natural or oo The 


ola seying that nature does not proceed by leaps and bounds a6 | 


‘nowhere more honored than es the Black Carib. Tt has been 


when the umbilical cord drops off, and the infant acquires a 


| spiritual double of its own. In his subsequent development 


‘the child learns the fundamental techniques of the culture > 
‘mainly through imitation, and over a long period of time. Like- 


wise , the ceremony of marriage is but the ultimate step in the 
process of getting married, which is initiated by a socially 


sanctioned union generally formed after adolescence. Acquisition 


of wealth and status is also conceived to be slow, though here 


‘individual differences play a larger part. Death is believed 


to mark only the initial phase of the severance of the ties 


which bind the soul (&ahari) to earthly existence; its progress 


on the road leading to the abode of the "blessed spirits" is 


thought to be gradual. 
On the other hand, any sudden change is deemed SanGeeens > 


being always associated with catastrophe in the minds of the 


Black Carib. Buffers should be supplied for every major crisis, 
|so that the forces making for insensible transition may be 


The Universe in their theory being 
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composed of forces in perpetual motion, it is necessary for 


man to discover how they operate, and to gear himself to them. 


Success in life, and the realization of personal ideals depend, 


therefore, on knowledge about the supernatural entities who 


(govern the world, and the ways of conciliating their good wilt. 


lane that explains why religion and the manipulation of the su- 
| pernatural constitute the cultural focus of (the group, since 


| for the Black Carib religious doctrines are not orily of theo- 


retical interest, ‘but also serve to advance one's aims in life. s 
Another fundamental principle in Black Carib culture is 
that of reciprocity, which ensures balance in the relations be- 
“tween the members of the society, and in those that are estab- 

| lished between the group and the supernatural powers. Femily 

| life is centered on the patterns of sexual division of labor 
which define the tasks of every individual member, and which 
are the foundations of economic activities. Cooperative labor 
emphasizes mutual aid, while care given to parents when they 
grow old is thought of as compensation for the sacrifices they 
| made in bringing up the children, In like manner, the family 
‘dead who have been promoted to heavenly ranks by the conjugated 
efforts of their living descendants must come to their help on 
occasions of need, Even children under twelve, who are not un- 
der obligation to produce, take some pride in being able to 
contribute crabs to the daily fare of fish, brought in by the 


‘father, and cassava bread made by the mother. In spite of being 


a condemned activity, evil magic itself finds excuses insofer 


as it is used as a means of avenging an unjustified wrong, 
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which is deemed a breach of balance in interpersonal relations. 


As indicated before, incest for the Black Carib is deemed rep- 
rehensible because of selfishness » and a partial withdrawal 


from social life, since the family in which incest occurs will 


have fewer opportunities of forming alliances with other fam- 
ilies by marriage, The generous hospitality which all Carib 


‘are supposed to give to guests and visitors is not only a vir- 


tue, it is also & means of repaying similar courtesies in the _ 


past, or of establishing the right to claim the same hospitality 


for oneself when visiting the guests! village. 
Finally, @ third and very important principle relates 


to social order, which reflects a hierarchy based on seniority; 


the same norms regulate Swear obligations and rank, within 


‘the family and in the group at large. Indeed, the cosmic order 
is supposed to be built after the same patterns, and heavenly 


phalanxes are, according to Black Carib belief, governed by the 
‘aacueeoas and the prophets who are the eldest spirits under 
God, The indirect ways that the elders of the Group use in ex= 


pressing their authority have been discussed. 


OLE. 


At the structural level of analysis, the most important 


brgen for the integrati on of Black Carib culture is the family, 


in which the social, economic and religious life is rooted, 


fhe village is conceived as a congeries of families. The co- 
hist enews of the group is, in a large measure, dependent on 


the ties existing between families who have scattered along the 


barabbeen coast of Central America in successive migrations. 


The family is also the most important educational agency, being 
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thus responsible for the formation of the basic personality . 


structure of the members of the group. 


As stated, this study is not concerned with the per- 


| sonality traits exhibited by individuals, nor with those which 


appear to be typical for the entire population, nor with the 


range of idiosyncratic variation in personality. Such ques- 
tions, however, as regards the level of intelligence at which 


‘these individuals function, the characteristic attitudes they 


display, and their characteristic patterns of emotional ex- 


ipression, which have been upon in the preceding pages 


need be. summarized here, 


4 


‘Rorschach findings corroborate observation in indicat- 


i 


ing that the Black Carib have worked out ‘Seeeeeene eee of 
adjusting the individual to the social group. Their educe- 


‘comune methods are more psychologically rewarding than punish- 


os ; rigid enforcement of a code of conduct entailing mutila- 
: tion of personality, and sharp discontinuities in the processes 


of education, oun as have been described for other cultures, 


are not found among them, Social controls in becoming inter- 


palized | as inner psychological controls do not substantially 


change ; the same indirection used by the elders in ‘the govern-_ 
“ment of the group is utilized by the individual when dealing 
pee his own instinctual drives. Repression, in its harsher 
forms, is seldom resorted to, and is almost invariably accom- 
panied by sublimation, displacement, and other compensatory 
nechanisms, When restrictionsimposed upon oneself become ex- 


cessive, the unconsciouz, under the guise of the spiritual 
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‘double (afurugu), asserts its claims; minor departures from 

‘is norms, if purportedly brought about by the afurugu's 
wishes » are tolerated, Thus, harmony between the "three harsh 


masters of the ego," as termed by Freud, the id, the super-ego, 


‘and the outer world, is made possible, 


The basic attitudes of the Black Carib emphasize a 
cheerful disposition in everyday life, and friendliness toward 


‘fellow villagers; a continuous flow of amiable banter punctuate 


/ alt their activities. Melancholy, as stated before, is dis- 


‘trusted, since, according to a generalized belief, » it is con- 


ducive to antisocial feelings and acts. Equanimity should be 
preserved even on occasions of economic disaster, serious ill- 
ness and death, or when facing natural and supernatural perils, 
| since any emotional disturbance will lower man's defenses 
against the destructive agencies of the Universe. Similarly, 
fortunate events should not be commented on too loudly and too 


long, in order not to arouse human and supernatural envy and 


hostility. 


é 
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It should not be presumed, however, that the Black 


Carib deny themselves any outward emotional expression; on the 
‘contrary, their whole life is tinged by affect. Emotion is not 
given unbridled license, but neither is it suppressed; rather 


There are appropriate forms for emotional 


This implies, therefore, a high degree of institutionalization 


of their behavior, which, however, is not restrictive, From 


the moment of his birth, the Black Carib finds himself in a 


manifestations, and appropriate occasions for emotional release, 
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‘culturally well-defined position, and in the course of his 
lite he moves to a successive series of well-defined sets of 
rights and obligations. But the culture provides a number of 
alternatives for him to — from, so that his adjustment is 
achieved through psychic self-destruction, Thus, 
| integration in the culture is matched by integration in the 
‘psychological aspects of in Black Carib society. 


3. The Black Carib - the New World N Negro ro Picture 
| A comparison between Black Carib culture and that of 
other New World Negro groups brings out similarities and dif- 


ferences in the manner of operating of the processes nakine for 


| reinterpretation, syncretism, and cultural integration. Paral- 
lels for some of the institutions described for the Trujillanos | 
are found all over the American continent, particularly for 


(those which regulate plural marriage. The common law marriage 


termed endamado relationship is strikingly similar to the in- 


stitutions of plagage of Haiti’? to the amasiado relationship 
22 


of Bahia and Recife, in Brazil, to the "keepers" mating of 


rural Trinidad,*> to the errimado unions of Cuban Negroes, “4 


All these apparently represent attempts at conciliating under- 
lying African patterns to legal systems of different countries, 


He. M.J. Herskovits, 19375 G.E, Simpson, A. 
Métreux, 1951. 


J. 193; R. Ribeiro, 
and F,S, Herskovits, 197. 
| Ames, 1950. 
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It is interesting to notice that the same ruses used by the 
‘Black Carib to give legal status to children born outside wed- z 
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‘lock are also practised by Haitian peasants, according to 
Métreux, The situation of the placée in Haiti seems to be sim- 
Alar to that of the dama in Honduras, as may be inferred from 


‘the following passage by Simpson: 


Many peasants have at least one mate in addition to a 
legal wife. The peasant who has such women does not 

have them simply for sexual reasons, A woman is valu- 
able aid because she works hard and costs little. One 
builds her a small house, gives her a garden and per- 
mits her to conduct business in the market. This ar- 
rangement is sufficient for her wants and is economi- 
eally advantageous for the man, 25> 


The functioning of the "keepers" institution in Toco, Trinidad, 


also coincides in many points with the operation of the common 


law marriage as observed in Trujillo, especially in regard to 


the supernatural sanctions invoked for it, 29 Many other cor- 
respondences could be quoted, such as the ways of solemnizing 
; unions that are not recognized by the law and the church, — 
distinction made between different — of mating, and the 


status of co-wi ves, 


The role of the extended tiauiitie as it exists in Black 


lcertb society is duplicated by the functions this grouping has 
among the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana, who apa preserved the 
supernaturally validated forms of their African social struc- 


ture, °7 Elsewhere in the New World, as far as we know, the 


Simpson, 19h2, p. 656, 


and F.S, Herskovits, 197, pp. 88 ff. 


27M.J. and F.S, Herskovits, 193). 
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wide consanguineal group was either dissolved or greatly im- 


[perros by the impact of the slavery system. Other details of 


social organisation, such as the economic functions of women, 


| making for feminine independence; the ties binding children 
and grand-children to the mother and grandmother, which con- 


stituted what Herskovits has termed "the nuclear family"; the 


importance of age in determining social position, are found all 
J over Afroeamerica, However, it is only in Dutch Guiana, that an 


organized body of elders has political functions, since inmost 


parts of the New World Negroes have a very limited participa- A 


tion in government, even in local administration. In Brazil, 
| during. the nineteenth century, the communities of "african 


freedmen" living in towns were apparently orgenized in accord- 


ance with age hiererchy patterns; ; as reported by Couty, the 
older members were addressed as "father," their somewhat 


roenger brothers as "uncle " while those belonging to the same 


generation called each other "brother, "28 the scant informa- 


tion we have on the villages of runaway slaves indicates that 
(they were governed by councils similar to the Bush Negro 

krutu krutu, °9 Certainly, the suppression of political institutions 
of the Black Carib in contemporary Honduras is but an instance 


of what has occurred in other parts of the New World; if the 


conditions observed during the period of this research have 


not changed, the agoburigu of Carib villages, who can no longer : 


— 


Couty, 1881; also quoted by R. Bastide, 19h8, 


29m.J. and F.S, Herskovits, 193k. 
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meet as the managers of the Comunidad and cannot occupy elec- 
tive offices, will exert only indirect control, as it is the - 


case in most New World Negro societies, 


Forms of mutual aid are widely distributed, and not 


only among Negro groups, though it is the Africans and their 


descendants in the Americas who have developed the most elabo~ 
rate of these forms, in which it is sometimes possible to see 
the etsiteined traditions of Europe, Africa and America. Co- 


| operative labor institutions are variously mutiréo in. 


|Brasil combite in Haiti; geyep in ‘Trinidad ;- ~ junta or cobije 


in Cuba, and so on, The Black Carib who as we have seen, are 


predominantly concerned with fishing, and leave horticultural é 
tasks to the women, lack the types of cooperative labor by 


means of which other Negro groups cultivate their gardens and — 


harvest their crops. Parallels for the embarrada, however, are 


easily encountered, but parties held to transport a canoe from 


the hills to the beach seem to be a specific Black Carib trait. 


Another peculiarity of Black Carib culture is that, in 


‘Central, and South America, they apperently never developed any = 


‘sort of market. Even during the ferias, which in Spain are 


primarily market days, there is no public buying and selling of 
wares in Carib towns, Tuis is probably due to the habit the 


Black Carib formed in St. Vincent of filling their canoes with 


merchandise and trading with the ships anchored off shore, 
which seems to them the best way of doing business, 


-—-~ It is in the religious aspects of their life that the 


contrast to most of the Negro societies living in the Caribbean, 
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‘greatest similarities and the greatest divergences are found 


between the Black Carib and the other American Negroes. Con- 
cepts relating to the soul and the ancestral cult are almost 
identical everywhere. Belief in a plural soul, and identifica- 
j|tion of one of its components with the guardian angel of Chris~— 


| tien doctrine have been reported for malta, where every person 


is supposed to have Ti-bon~ange and a Gros-bon- ange as his 


spirituel parts.39 In Recife, Brazil, the members of cult 


‘houses under Yoruban influence believe that the sou is com- 


posed of the spirit, the guardian angel (an anjo da guerda) and 


another spiritual entity called ori.31 The functions attributed 
to these different components vary from group to group and even 
from individual to individual, but they correspond to the anigi, 
afuru urugu and iuani of Black Carib doctrine. Syncretism of Chris- 


‘tian ideas and the tenets of African religious tradition has 
everywhere achieved similer results. 


In every Afroamerican, as well as in every African group, 
the cult of the ancestors is a very important part of religious 
pp ste , though information about it is not abundant in ethnograph- 
ical literature, since people are very reluctant to disclose the 
theory pertaining to it, and ceremonies to honor the dead are 
private and the concern only of the femily giving Shiites In 


Haiti, the ancestral spirits are given feasts, and dances are 


pve for them, though spirit possession by the family dead is 


é 


Metraux, 1946, 
| 31R, Ribeiro, 1952, pp. 129 ff. 
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| not described, 32 The same is true of Bahia, Recife, and Sio 


Luis do Maranhio, in Brazil, whereas in Toco, Trinided, there 
are no dances, but only food offerings. In every one of these 


communities death rituals comprise a wake, a period of prayers 


lasting for seven or nine days, a "second wake," and a cycle of 


ceremonies occurring at fixed times, generally six months and 
one year after death. Ribeiro reports that in Recife the hier- 
archical position of the spirits in the afterworld depends on | 
‘their age and on the elaborateness of the funeral rites given 


to honor them, 33 However, it is in Sa&o Lufs do Maranh&o and © 
Bahia that certain details of ritual are found which are equiva- 


lent to those described as part of the gubida cult of the Black 
Carib, 


The tambor de choro that Eduardo saw in Sao Luis resem- 


bles the dogo in many respects, though évwas are used, contrary 
‘to Black Carib custom, 34 The ceremonies termed axexé in Bahia, 
which are performed in gége (Dahoman), nago (Yoruban), ijexa 
(Ijesha) and Angolese cult houses have the greatest affinities 
with those that could be witnessed in Trujillo. In the Island 


of Itaparica, near Bahia, there is a Yoruban "house of the dead", 


entirely devoted to the worship of the egun (deified 
but this part of the cult is carried out in other houses as. well, 


32M, J, Herskovits, 1937; A. Métraux, 1951. 
33R, Ribeiro, 1952, 

3ho.c, Eduardo, os, 119-20, 

35rR, Bas tide, 1953, pp. 79-80, footnote. 
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| - held. The manner of dancing, shuffling the feet and making 
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of the axexé as described by Bastide and in the notes by Métraux 
‘in Bastide's study, the following points are emphasized. The 
sacred songs of women are accompanied by gestures "as if they 
were trying to get rid of a veil hanging from their heads," and 
‘afterwards they bend down, and "make movements with their hands, 
indicative of their wish to push something out through the 


door,"35 description which would fit abaimahani, In the 
Angolese axexé, bottles, dishes containing food, glasses, water- 


jars, coins and bank notes, and other objects » are placed around 


a small sand mound near the end of the room where the coreneny 


very slow progress, suggests adogorahani. The collective dance 


of women devotees round the ritual objects led by the baba- 
lorisha (but not followed by drummers ) recalls the mali rite. 
Taking the broken vessels and leaves and throwing them into the 


sea reminds of the "scattering" (acagaruni) ceremony of the 
Black Carib,37 
It is » thus, clear that the Black Carib have retained 


lmany of the ritual traditions of their African forebears, though 
the cult of the great gods of the West afeiene pantheons was 
| lost to ay as it was to the Tocoans in Trinidad, Of these 


latter, it was written: “whatever other powers may rule the 


| Universe, and however needful it may be for an individual to 
be alert to the demands of the naturel world, it is essentially 


7 — — 
4 


Bastide, 1953, p. 8h. 


| . 37R, Bastide, 1953, pp. 88 ff. Cf. Chapter V, Section 
2, above. 
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|to one's own ancestors that one turns for aid when in diffi- 


: of the St. Vincent Islanders. | In Trinidad, however, abandon- 


iment of "heathen" practices was necessitated by the demands of 


ing the Black Carib to Catholic or Protestant confessions had 


been made previous to that of Father Subirens around 1850. 
Taking up the religion of their "Rea" Carib heate does not nec- 
essarily imply that such extensive parts of their African reli- 


gious traditions should be forgotten. There are Negro groups 
in Brazil, termed candomblés de caboclo who worship "Indian 


spirits" in West African fashion, No such syncretism is found 
in Black Carib culture; "Indian spirits" appear sometimes among 


the spiritual helpers (hi frube ) of a diviner, but they are not 
objects of cult worship. The Catholic saints, as indicated, 
| seem to have undergone, to some extent, @ process of syncretism, 


though in analyzing the ideas people have about them it is dif- 


‘lar religion of the Iberian Peninsula, At any rate, the saints 
a. | | 


do not intervene in the rites, since they are not identified 


with African gods, as almost everywhere in Afroamerica, 


In most Negro groups P however, spirit possession Satine 
‘the ceremonies for the dead are incidental or entirely absent. 


Indeed, in Bahia possession by ancestral spirits is dreaded, 


‘and special precautions are taken to avoid it.39 It is evident, 


| 38y.3, and F,S, Herskovits, 1917, pp. 165-66, 
| 39R, Bastide, 1953, p. 91. 


eulty. n36 These words could also be applied to the descendants 


adjustment to Protestant worship, whereas no attempt at convert- 


ficult to distinguish African influences from those of the popu- — 
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therefore ,» that in the eleboration of ‘the siietee cult not only 


American Indian, but also African elements have been reinter- 


lpreted, ‘Thus, in Bleck Carib religious festivities it As only 
the spirits of the ancestors who "mount" the devotees, and talk 


through their mouth, as the gods do elsewhere, The patterns of 


diverse origins have been reworked by them and incorporated 


into an harmonious whole, but very seldom do they overlap. On 


the same day, a family attends a& mass given for the dead; talk 
to the spirits in the course of a "calling down" rite, which 


is of American Indian provenience; and dance for ‘the spirits 


and are possessed by them after a West African tradition, The 


‘contradictions, inconsistencies and double standards, which are 


a common result of syncretism, are seldom found in the Black 


carte system of rites and beliefs. 


‘What are the reasons for explaining these differences 


jin the operation of acculturative processes? First of all, as_ 


indicated before, intertribal acculturation must have been an 


important factor. In most: parts of the New World, however, it 


was slow in developing, and only recently acquired importance. 


In the eighteenth century in Brazil, slave revolts led the gov- 


ormment to adopt a policy of tolerance, even incentive > for the 


maintenance of the cultural and religious features distinctive 


of the different African groups » lest they, by getting together 


‘and overcoming these differences, should unite against their 


white masters, /° Since plantation owners in the different 


— 


| — 


passage from an official letter by the Count of 
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‘colonies had preference for slaves of diverse proveniences, 
‘association between members of the same tribal groups was made 


Jeasy. Later on, the more numerous or better organized groups 


jof freedmen of common origin would form nuclei for the dissemi- 
nation of their own religious and secular institutions. Thus, 


in Bahia, Dahomean and Yoruba cult practices dominate P s0 that 


langols ewlt houses have borrowed many ceremonies from the Gegé 


and Nag6. rst Everywhere, » gods of different pantheons are com=- 


pared common features emerge, 


Events in st. Vincent, it will iis recalled, followed 
another course, Notwithstanding the opinion of Sir Williem 


Young, it is more probable that the Black Carib community from 
its beginnings was heterogeneous, and that heterogeneity could — 


to their numbers, Since there was no group numerous enough to 
impose its own patterns, and they lacked a common language and 


ithe leisure necessary for discussing niceties of conceptual 


thought, the more elaborate aspects “ religion were abandoned. 


— 


pene, Viceroy of Brazil, deserves to be quoted: 


i "The Government, however, regards these batuques [reli- 
gious ceremonies with dances] as acts which force egroes, 
insensibly and automatically, each eight days, to renew the 

ideas of mutual detestation which are inherent in them since 

ithey were born, and which are being gradually obliterated through 

sharing a common adversity; these ideas may be considered the 

most powerful Guaranty [of peace] for the great Brazilian towns, 
or if the Nations of Africa would forget the hate which Nature 

‘put between them, and the Agomas (? Angolas) would be brothers 

‘to the Nagos [Yorubans], Gegés [Dahomans], Auss&as [Hausa], 

Tapas [Nupe], Sentys [Ashanti], and all the others, great and 

Aneluctable calemities would astonish and ravage Brazil." 

-19h1, p. 152.) 


hip, Bastide, 296; 


only be accentuated when fugitive slaves from other islands added 
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27h 
What was preserved, by using the "Rea" Carib culture as a 
vehicle , constitutes the very essence of West African cultural 
‘tradition, a tightly knit social organization, exciting and 
colorful religious ceremonies, which are aesthetically satis- 
fying, and provide release for tensions , a belief system which 
makes for inner psychological security, a value syaten which 
defines the goals in life, and the preseribed manners of at- 
taining them, | 


ot may be conjectured that worship of the gods, which 
for the Africans living under a system of slavery was a vital 
‘means of preserving their cultural integrity, was of less im- 


in religious matters, without the limitations of prohibition — 


— 


“imposed by the white group. What their belief system was in 


\to Christianity was less illusory than that of, say, Brazilian 


‘munion regularly, but continucd to worship the African gods in 
exactly the same manner as they did in their native country. 
According to Black Carib accounts, it was not easy for Father 
Subirana to convince their forefathers of the errors of their 
"heathen" ware of living; he had to destroy the arguments of 

| | the buiei of that period, who were » purportedly, wiser than 

i these of modern times, and to match his own supernatural powers 
| with theirs. "It was only when it vas pareee to them," (the © 
Black Carib of the old days) said an old man, "that the whole 


| portance to the Black Carib, who were able to experiment freely 


: 1850, is not known; it is clear, however, that their conversion 


‘slaves : who, after being baptized, attended mass » and took com- 


‘Universe obeyed God and His Son Jesus Christ, that they accepted 
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baptism, They were tough, these Old Ones! [Los viejos eses ‘ 
| | eran fregados |)" That persuasion should have succeeded better 


‘than forceful imposition is hardly surprising in the light of 
what is known about human nature. 

| To sum up, the reasons which explain why the Black Carib 
have achieved cultural homogeneity in synthesizing he terogeneous 


) elements to a greater extent than most New World Negro societies 


are, from the historical point of or - view: “lack of an organised 
group of people coming from the same part of Africa, whose asia 
terns would predominate in intertribal acculturation; increase 


in numbers by individual, . not. group » addition; the preseure of 


European colonial — placing the St, Vincent Islanders in 
the alternative of uniting or being exterminated, From the in- 
stitutional point of view, the flexibility and resilience of 


West African cultural and social structure were given here full 


play; reinterpre tation has acted not only on European and Ameri- 
can Indian, but on African features as well, resulting in a 
highly integrated culture. From the psychological point of view, 
‘the fact that the Black Carib were considered free agents, whose 


intelligence and will could be influenced but not coerced, was. 


of importance; since innovations by borrowing or internal change a 


ii 


ve | were. objects of deliberation and open discussion by the whole 


group » the discrepancies and incongruities which seem to be in- 


herent characteristics of hybrid cultures have been almost tot- 
‘ally eliminated. 
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li. Black Carib Acculturation and 
Inter-disciplinary Cooperation © 


Inter-disciplinary cooperation, the importance of which 


‘is discussed in the introduction is made imperative by cases 
‘such as that of the Black Carib, in which the complexity of the . 


jacculturative situation necessitates that the methods and points 


of view of different human sciences should be employed for it 


4 analysis. If the use of ethnohistorical, functional and psy- 
estoutent tools in anthropological research hardly needs em- 
phasis, the manner in which this collaboration is effected must 
be considered, 


Discussion of basic principles and borderline problems 


has been illuminating and has inspired fruitful research, but 
‘a further clarification is desirable. There is a danger, nowa- 


days, in the tendency to achieve a compromise between disciplines 
which, like the European balance of power, will limit spheres of 
‘influence.42 ‘thus, the anthropologist tends to accept the 
pothesis that human behavior is ruled by unconscious mechanisms 
to a greater extent than is actually the case, and the psycholo- 
gist is inclined to censeive of a "socio-cultural matrix" for 
human action as an actual entity. : 

: In applying Kardiner's scheme to the analysis of Black 
‘Carib culture, it would be possible to see in the"primary in- 


stitutions," which regulate family life, the fundamental agencies 


42tndications sf such a position are found in Kardiner, 
recently in Parsons and Shils, 1952. 
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in shaping personality and culture. It could. be easily ex- 


a that the rules of conduct learned in early infancy are 


later extended to the whole society, and the supernatural sphere 


as well, through the mechanism of pro jection, However, in 
distinguishing "reality systems" from “projective systems,” 


apparently the only criterion used is & greater or lesser con- 


| 


i of ways of thinking of non-Euroamerican peoples to the 


patterns of scientific thought evelved in Europe and America 
during the last centuries, There is also a reifying of the 


leensont of institutions » and a compartmentalising of the ey 
of behavior, which may lead to circular reasoning since the 


q 


‘peas are presumed to condition the latter and vice versa, 


| Religious systems are not identical with dreams and un- 


conscious fantasies, even though they may, to some extent, be 


based on projection; together with magic beliefs, they are ways 
: eople have of trying to make the Universe manageable, and 


therefore, represent rational thought, and not only rationalizea- 


tion. Certainly, the part played by reason and conscious de- 


termination in the development of POLAGIAR» as well as of other 


aspects of Black Carib culture, should not be minimized; there 


is enough evidence to show that many changes in their ways of 


ife were, to some extent, planned, 


‘In culture transition between conscious and unconscious 


batterns of behavior is gradual and merges into one another, A 


i 
é lobal approach to its study, therefore, will take into con- 
sideration the rules governing collective and individual con- 


ust, the structure of personality and the structure of society 
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‘end culture as parts of the same continuum, being the means 
‘devised by an ethnic group to achieve survival. In their long 


and continuous fight for self-preservation the Black Carib were 
: aided as much by the training they submitted to in early in- 
fancy as by the nature of the institutions they developed. 
Ethnohistorical, functional and psychological analyses are to 


be considered not as techniques for exploring different spheres 
of reality, but as phases in the process of understanding the 


total culture. 
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APPENDIX I 
KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


on List I gives the Carib equivalents of the English terms, 


as employed by men, men and women, and women, respectively. 


Where indication to the contrary is ‘lacking, terms may be used 


either in reference bcos in address. Carib terms for which no 


absolute form has boon heard are preceded by a —* and have ’ 


in many cases the initial vowel in parentheses; ‘thus: fa- 
ther, -(a) guci." This indicates that -u- is employed in this. 
term after the pronominal prefixes: n- "my," b- "thy," 1- "his," 


t- "her," and h- 


"your"; but is replaced by -a- after u- “our,” 
h- "their," or after g- or m-, which are ‘attributive and priva- 
tive prefixes , respectively. One may say; tuguci, "her father," 
uaguel, "our father," gaguei, “having a father," "fa- 
therless," etc, ; but not, so far as could be learned: "father," 
“ae father," or "the father." Even terms which have an abso- 
lute form may change when constructed. Thus 3 feugetes, "elder 
sibling," becomes nibugaia, "my elder sibling," habugaia, 
“their elder sibling"; while: iau, "uncle [mother's brother] ," 


becomes niaurite, "my uncle [mother's brother]." List II 


jeives the English equivalents of the Carib terms employed by 


men (m.s.), by women (w.s.), or by both sexes (no indication) 


in their possessive forms, and indicates, where such have been 
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father (ear. 


2. mother 


English 


(adr, 
3. older brother 

(mainly adr, ) 


hk. younger brother {biri 
5. older sister | 
(adr, ) 
6, younger sister itu 
(adr, ) 


7. grandfather 
8. grandmother 


9. father's brother 
(10, father's sister 


(adr, ) 


noted, plural or collective forms. It is to be noted that | 
terms here assigned to men's or to women's speech, respec- : 
tively, wy be employed by either sex in reference to the rela- 


tives of a man or of a woman as the case may be, Thus, only 

@ man could say: nibamu, “my sister's husband or my wife's | 
\brother," and only woman could speak of: nfgatu, "my broth- 
er's wife or my husband's sister"; but libamu, "his sister's 
husband" etc., and tigatu, "her brother's wife" etc., might be 
employed by either man or woman. The following abbreviations 
will be used where necessary: fa.=father,: mo, smother, bro, 
brother, si.*sister, sp. *spouse, hus, =husband, wi,=wife, dau.= 


daughter, ref, =reference, adr, =address, 


Man Speaking Man or Woman Woman Speaking» 


-(u) guei 
baba 
-(a)gueu 
da, dada 
{bugaiao 
-ati 
amule 


uauao 
itu (or as 3) 
haio 


-amuleluao 


(n)-ama 
-aruguti 

/ 
-agoto 


guethaia 


, (or as 1) 
aufuri 


-iaurite 
jau 
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English 


mother's sister 


fa,'s bro,'s son 


fa.'s bro.'s dau, 


fa.'s si.'s son 
fa.'s si.'s dau. 
mo.'s bro, son 
mo,'s bro,'s dau, 
mo,'s si,'s 
mo.'s si,'s dau, 
betrothed, sweet- 


heart 
‘spouse 


husband 


wife 


> 


a man's mistress 
son 


daughter 


woman's last 


- ehild 
grendehild 


spouse's brother 


spouse's sister 
spouse's father 
spouse's mother 


brother 's wife | 


sister’ s husband 


Man Speaking Man or Woman 


(as 3 and 4) 


(as 5 and 6) 


ibamu 


-(i)udriri*+ 


as 15) 


(as 16) 
(as 3 and 
(as 5 and 6) 


isani 


 wadari 


=(4)raiti® 
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Woman Speaking 
-(&)gucuhaia 

(or as 2) 

(as 3 and h) 

(as 5 and 6) 
-dgoriri* 

au 

(as 15) 

(as 16) 
(as 3 and 
(as 5 and 6) 


-(a)mari 

iani* 

-(u)buiamu 


-(4 )nauna 


ivehe, 
(as 27) 


adar shauni 


ibari 
anire 
(as 16) 
imedamuru 
{menodi 
(as 16) 
(as 31) 
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English | 


brother? s son 


brother's an. 
sister's son 
sister's dau, 
dau. ts husband 


son's wife 


mo.'s bro,'s wife 


mo, si. ts hus, 


fa.'s bro. 's wife 


fa,'s si.,'s hus, 


sp.'s bro.'s son 


sp.'s bro.'s dau, 


sp.'s si.'s son 


sp.'s si.'s dau, 
stepfather 
stepmother 
half-brother 
half-sister 


great-grandparent 


great-grandchild 
parents, elders 
kinsman, kinswoman 
tribe, kind, like 
sponsor, godfather 
godchild 
nickname-giver 


names ake 
"boy!" (vocative) 


"girlt" (vocative 


(as 37) 


(as 3 and 


Man Speaking Man or Woman Woman Speaking 


-~(i)raohaia 
(or as 27) | 
(as 37) ibase 


inibu  «(4)rachaia 
~(i)nadaganu*t (or as 27) 
ibase + (as 39) 


ibarim 


ibadumu 


-idi -~agoro” 

 gufuri(haia) 

(as 9) 

(as 12). 

(as 11) 
(as 39) 
(as 39) 
(as 37) 
(as 38?) 


(as 39?) 
(as 40?) 
(as 37) 


(as 9) 


-ugueu-dunaru 


(as 5 and 6) 
funao, -iuna 
flauaoc,-flaua 
-agoburigu 
iduhe 


-{begu 


ebenenei 


iamasiri 
-aceru 
~(i)dugai 


haere 
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2. 
3s 


23. 


2h. 


nuguci 


la. nigucihaia 


baba 


nugucu 


3a.ntagucuhaia 
3b. nagucu-dinaru 


dau, niaurite 


da, dada 


naruguti 
nagoto 


nfuna 


nagoburigu 
irui (m.s,)* 


-nibugaia, 


(w.s. ) 
namulelua (w. s.) 


nfbiri, nibirie, 


nibirigu (ms. ) 


nitu 


nati (w.s.) 


haio (w.s.) 


nogoriri 


nuguiau 
niuoriri 
nuguia 


madari 


my y. brow, my y. bros, » My Jy- siblings 
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LIST II 
my father,my fa.'s bro, ,my stepfather 


my father's brother, my stepfather 


papa (address to 1 and la, ) 
my mother, my mother's sister 


my mother's sister 


my stepmother 
mama (address to 3, 3a, 3b) 


mo, 's brother adr, ) »my mo,'s bre, (ref, ) 


my father's sister (adr. or ref, ) 


my grandfather (adr. or ref, ) 
my grandmother (adr. or ref.) 
my great-grandparent, literally: "stem" 
my parents or elders (a collective noun ) 


elder brother 


my younger brother, my juniors (either 


sex) 
my younger sister 


my sister, my older sister (adr.or ref, ) 
my brother, my older brother(chiefly adr. ) 
younger brother (affectionate adr. ) 
my (w.s.) male cross-cousin 

my (w.s.) male cross-cousin — 


my (m.s.) female cross-cousin 


my (ms.) female cross-cousin 


my betrothed, my sweetheart, my girl-/ 
boyfriend 
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Ise. 
|33. 
3h. 


35. 


36, 


afmart 
nubu 


nubui amu 


, ninauna, ninaunagu 


 niraitit 


niani;* nianiu+ 


, nibama 


nibamugu 


ibamu 


nireni, niraniu— 


nanire 


28h, 
my wife/husband, my "partner" 


my husband, my mate 


my co-mate (sexual rival) 
my (m,s,) mistress, my mistresses (col- 
lective) 


my husband 


my wife, my wives 


my (m,s. ) si.'s hus., wi.'s bro., male 
cross-cousin 


the same (collective) 


the same (address) 


nigatu(adr, or ref.) my (w.S.) bro. 's wi., si., fem. 


cross-cousin 

my (m,s, ) bro, wi. or wi.'s si., also 

plural 
my si, 's husband or hus.'s brother 


niréo,nirahoia, iraho my child, my children, child,or little one 


35a. nirachaia 


my sibling-of-like-sex's child, my step- 
| child 


nisani snisanigu(m, s. )my son, my femily (collective) 


madarahau 


hara (w.s.) 

hi (m.s, ) 
nimedemuru 
nimenodi 
ninadaganu (ms. )* 
ninibu 
nibadumu 


nibase 


nidi, nidiu 


my sister's son 


my (w.s.) last (final) child 
"lass!" (address) 


"lad!" (address) 


my sp.'s father (etymologically: "son's 


grandfather" ) 
my sp.'s mother (etymologically: "son's 
my(m.s,)si.'s son, (of, inimu, "thread" ) 
my(w.s,)bro.'s son or hus,'s si.'s son 


my(m.s.)si.'s dau. or wi.'s bro. 's dau, 


my(w.s. )obro.'s dau.or hus.'s si.'s dau, 


my(m,.s,.)son's wife, my sons! wives 


my(w.s.)dau.'s husband, my daughters' 
husband 
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nagoro  my(wes.) son's wife 
‘48, nibarimu, nibarimgy my(m.s, )dau, husband, my daus.'s 
| husband (collective) 
niberi, nibaia my grandchild, my grandchildren(plural) 
| nibaiagu, nibaiani my grandchildren( collective) ,my progeny 
50. nilaua, flaueao §--i my great-grandchildren, descendants or 
51. ni dake, niduheiu my kinsman or kinswoman, my kinsfolk 
S52. nidugad | my nemesake 
53. nfibegu kind, my Like (collective) 
| Sh. nebenene — my sponsor or godfather (etymologically: 


| “my incisor" ) 
SS. niaémesiri,iemésiri my godchild, godchild 


| 56, naceru my nickname-giver | 


Not all the above terms are employed to the same extent; 


the ones marked with an asterisk, being obsolete or obsolescent. 


So, irui, "elder brother," -(1)nadaganu, "sister's son 
and iraiti, “husband, " are remembered only by a few of the 
older Caribs; while tégoriri, "her male cross-cousin,” liuoriri 
"his female cross-cousin" and liant, “his wife," though still 

known generally, would be used only facetiously nowadays. Nor 
| is the suffix, -haia, which may be translated by "acting," 


in nigueihaia, "my acting father," i,e., my father's brother 


or male parallel cousin - regularly employed except when it is 
necessary to draw a distinction, Other terms, such as: Numbers 
33, 3h, hh, and 45 in List II, would hardly be used in address, 
but only in describing the relationship concerned, On the 


other hand, and while there is no taboo on the use of names 
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and nicknames among them today, these Caribs always prefer to 


use kinship terms when addressing one another (or strangers 


with whom they become acquainted), even when no known relstion- 


ship exists. | 


~~ 


Reproduced from: 


Douglas Taylor: 


x 


The Black Carib of British Honduras : 
| New York, 1951 ; 
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abiara, v.- to bewitch, to poison 


APPENDIX II 
‘GLOSSARY 


Carib Words Used in the Text 


Nouns: Feminine nouns: Adjectives: a. Verbs’: v. 


Words limited to the men's or to the women's speech, respec- 


and 


abacaha, v.- to warm 


abaimaha, v.- to perform abeimahani 


abaimaheniv,v. n.- gestured, semi-sacred gong of the women 


ve n, - pillaging, children's ceremony in dogo rite 


— 


| abiaragole » n.- instrument or potion by means of which evil 


magic is performed 


abodoriha, v.- to plaster (walls), to caulk (boat) 


aburemei, n.- master 


acagere, v.- to scatter. 


acagaruni, v. n.- the casting of a food-offering into the sea 
\ 


acuguruni, v. n.- feeding, rite 


adagoragodoni, v. n,- the ritual act of depositing an offering 


adeiagua, v.- to luff, to dance in dogo rite 


| adereha, v.- to get hard or tense, initial mm? of spirit- 


possession 


‘adogoraha, v.- to perform or to dance in the dogé rite 


adogorahani, v. n,- the dogo rite 
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adulu, . gruel or porridge 


ag 


agambue, n. - ahambue ) 


€gudehani, v. n.- burning, name of ceremony 
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adugehati, agentv. n.- one who goes to fetch ritual sea food 


for the dogo, purveyor 


efumucuni, v. n.- upturning (of earth), ceremony in dogé 


‘afurugnu, n.f.- the other one (of a pair), the spirit-double 


agai, n.f.- container (can, carton, case, sheath, shell, etc. ) 


caul (of a newly born baby) 


agaiumeu, n, f.- a river-spirit 


agaseruti, egentv, n.- one under a pect with evil ‘spirit 


agoburi, n.- oldness, antiquity 
agoburigu, collectv. n.- parents, elders 
agoburiha, v.- to become possessed by an ancestral spirit 


agoragua, V.- to tie, to bind; also as in sorcery 


aéhambue, n.- spirit of the dead 


Sheri, n.- the spirit of a recently dead person 


ehibagole, instrmntl, n,- sifter (type); cf. hibise 


|@horoha, v.- to grate 


shuduha, v.- to pound (in mortar). 


alabudiga, n,- a dish composed of fish, coconut milk, and 
green bananas 


alania, n.- a drink made from manioc meal 


alibele, n.- barbecue 


‘&maliha, ve- to placate or appease 


amalihani, v. n.- placation ceremony in dogd 


amuiadahani, v. ‘. refreshing, cooling; name of a rite 


@neuerao, n.- pestle (cf, hana) 
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liking, inclination, wit, sense, wisdom 
vanigi, n.f.- heart, mind (from older anici) 


anigidao, n.- "heart-cover" organ rr near 
midriff) 


| 


aniureha, v.- to treat patient by invoking spirit-helpers 


Grabu, postp. n.- at or to the forest or bush 


| aragaca, v.- to unloose, to sail down wind, to dance dogo 


eraire, * to descend, to come or go down 


° erairagua, v.- to invoke- to “bring down" the spirits 


arent, n.- medicine 
areba, cassava bread 


erfaha, v.- to peer, to peep 
arufu, n.- harpoon (from French harpon) 


arumaha, v.- to perform arumaheni : 
Ve gestured, semi-sacred song of the men 
dsona, v.- to sting, to use evil magic 


bacati, n,- "tea" (any infusion) from bac& "warm" 
‘Dagugu, nef. - variety of banana 
baibat, n, - grape (Coccoloba uvifers) 

baruruy n. - plantain 
basigidi, n.- imple radial basket (from English basket) 
‘beluriu, n.f.- wake (Spanish weleste) 


bimena, banana 


| binu, n- rum, alcohol (from the Spanish vine, "wine" ) 


| Budaliego, n.- Coxswains's Hole (name of town on Roatan Island; 


— cf, following) 


| buderi, n.- cassava plate or griddle 
(or baiei), n.- medicine-man, diviner, priest 
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| fei, bread (teem 
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cugh, n.- (see acuguruni) 
dabuiabd, n,- ancestor-house, hall 


dandai , tapir (from local Spanish 


ldent, n,- sweetened meal cooked in leaf 


darara, n.- manioc starch (see also oho and éhoho ) 


| deuarali, n.- small fish kmown as sardine 
dibinaua, n,- spirits living on the bottom of the sea 
dogé » (see adogorahant ) 


duendu, ne= diviner's inner sanctum when invoking spirits 


dukunu, n.- a sweet - gademélu (q.v.) 


‘dumari, ne = @ sauce made with boiled manioc juice 


‘durudia, n.- 8 pastry of flour and coconut milk 


egei, n.- shoulder: grater (usually stone-ship manioc grater) 
féialandia (or fai-alandia), ‘super-natural light at sea 


réluma, n,.f.- (tree or fruit; from Spanish palma, 
"palm 


fenfe, n, simple rediai basket (trom French panier) 


darara, n.- (see iamugege) 
ti, agentv, n, or ome able to make sorcerer 


q gabierehediti, agentv. n. or v.- one able (or he is able) to. 


bewitch - a sorcerer 


n.f.- maize mush boiled in leaf (from '‘Centroamerican 
Spanish tamal) 


gaiunare, n.f.- ances tor-house (from -iuna, "stem," "oreat- 


grand=p arent’ 


n.- village headman (from Spanish e1calde) 


g@rauau, n.- drum 


gari, n.- kind of net trap for catching turtles 
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| 291. 
ghschaditi, agentyv, n.- stinger; sorcerer 
gauane, n.- copper, copper coin sont 


gai or gahi, n.f.- manioc (Manihot esculenta) 


 jglere, n.f., m.s,- manioc 


guegai, n.f.- (see uguagai) 


gubidea, n,- collective name for the femily dead 
gueu, nf, me small species of yam (Dioscorea trifide L. ) 


a guile, n,- sanctuary in back of a house used for a ceremony 


gumaga, nf.- silk-cotton tree (Ceiba pentandra L, ) 


gumanena, n.f.- sweet or cameanioc (Manihot esculenta, 
var, aypi) 


| gumuri, n.f.- hollow calabash (Crescentia) for carrying water, 
any water-carrier 


a.f.- a thick drink 
(gusa, n.- hairy species of crab found on the Cays 


guseue, n,- Bixe orellana ("anatto, achiote, rocou, uruet") 


gafera, n.- "skomphra" (Calyptrogyne sarapiquensis: palm 
used in 


hana, n.f,- mortar 

n.- .leaf-baked fish or meat 
harada, n.- palmetto or other fan-palm 

herigi, n.f.- kind of small beach crab 


nibise, n.- sifter or strainer (cf., ahibiha) ’ 
hfu, n.- manioc beer (synonymous with baiauru and uogu) 5 also 
| 

n.- spirits the elements diviner'e 
spirit-helpers 


hore, n.- "sirik:" a land 


horo afurugu, a,- heavy spirit double 
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| _ 
hudi, a.- pounded; as: baruru hudutu, "4t is pounded plantain" 


hogauaru, n.f.- lobster (spiny variety ) 


i@iaua, n.- pineapple | 
lamugege, n.- a pastry mude from manioe starch alone 
iaua, n,f.- shadow, reflexion, image, picture, photograph . 


n.- species of prickly palm (Acrocomia spp. 
Attalea cohune) 


feari, plantation (other shan for manioc) 


‘idena, n= clown in dogo ceremony 
idudu, n.- Miskito Indian 


ina, a.- "present!" ceremonial answer to ancestral 
greeting 


iraho, n.- little one, offspriz (ef. nirao, "my child," 
harao, “their child" | 


iriragua, ve- to glide, to ride the surf, to dance ‘eeat 3 
isuru, n.f.- river crayfish 
fuani, n.f.- heart-soul, vitality, courage 


-iuna, n.- stem, stock, ancestor, great-grendparent (cf, 
gaiunare ) 


Iurumai, n.- the Carib name for the island of Saint Vincent 
iali, n.- expressed juice of manioc 

feruni, malediction 

kuliéu, n.- name for "Punta" dancing 


lebuia, n.- kind of porridge 


lafumucu maa, n.- "the upturning of earth"; a ceremony 
laueiu or lélueiu, n.f,- kind of sand shrimp . 
lemuru, nm.- Petiveria alliacea: a herb used to break spells 


lifa or lifo, n.- thick part of liquid, dregs, refuse of 


manioc used for 
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‘mabi, n,f.- sweet potato : 


mabuiga, a.- greeting 


madudu, n.- table of offerings | 
mafia (earlier mafuia), n.- malevolent bush-spirit 


magoro, n.- hermit crab or "soldier" 


maina, n. manioc plantation 
mali, (see ama ihant ) 


maraga, n.f.- diviner's large rattle 


maru’maruti, n.- thick, soft kind of cassava bread 
n,- fish trap 
mégeru, n.- English-speaking Creole 


mua, n.- earth, land 
muladu, n.- "Spaniard," Ladino 


muréi, n,- a tree ‘and its fruit: Byrsonima sp. 


6garao, n.f.- nogora, "my hammock," hagora, "their 
| hammock(s )" 


ogoreu, n.- kind of malevolent spirit in the form of a lizard 


oho and dhoho, n.=- the fine part of meal: starch; also: pus 


porte n. prickly pose (Opuntia spp. ) 

pinule, n,- a drink made from parched and ground corn 
pulali, n.f.- kind of gruel 

| unta, n.- a kind of dance 
rari, a.- descended, come or gone down; cf. araira 


rida, n.- cup, dish, or dipper made of a’ half calabash (Cres- 
centia cujete) - 


rfuagua, a.- laid out for burial | 
Rubada, n.- Carib name of Roat&n Island: probably by phonetic 
adaptation of latter name 
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n,- basketry. manioc squeezer; "drawn out," "pro- 
tracted," "extended" 


saho, n= porridge of manioc meal | 


seiri, n,- the afterworld of the hitruha (4. v. ) 


sibiba, n.- manioc meal 


simaraéli, n.- "grater teeth" of stone chips (from Islend 
Carib "crater," and ari, "teeth") 


sirfuta, n.f,- cast-net 


sisira, n, f, - étviner's two smaller rattles 


‘suruguli » Ne- paint prepared from guseue (Bixe orellana) 
surusie, » doctor, surgeon French chirurgien) 


tapahu, n.- green bananas cooked in coconut milk with salt 
fish or pork 


n.- conch (molluse), slang name for Creole 


uuaho, n.f,- “taya": an edible root: Xanthosoma spp. 
udiama, n.f.- pumpkin or squash 
uatemaga, n= iguana lizard 


juaiamu, n.f,- “bocotora” ; a fresh-water turtle 


f.- a love charm or spell 


Pw 


uanaragua, n.- masquerade held between Christmas Pr the - 
New tear; a mask 


uerGeru, n.- shrub known as "salt-water pimento" found 
growing on beach 


ubahu, n. or n,f,- island, land, village 
vubau, n.- world 


udehadu, n.- kind of epell siiieatn about by others! envy 
ufie, n.- apparition, ghost, phantom 


uguagal, nf, - hexagonal weave, lattice-type basket used 
for 
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-fiaua, n,- guard; laiaua bura, amulet worn at neck - 
literally: "his guard thy skin" 


ufanu (or ufhanu), n,- song "given in a dream," and sung x : 


uinani, n.- malevolent spirit 


umeu, n.- inshore sea-spirits harmful to children 
uri (or urui), n.- cashew tree and fruit (Anacardium 
 eceidentale), | 
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APPENDIX III 
PHONEMIC NOTE 


All Carib words appearing in the i are given in their 


phonemic transcription, except for citations from other 
ia which case they appear between quotation marks. 

| -—s The simple phonemes found in this dialect are: b, i, 1. 
It, g, 2s c, h, m, n, r, e, a, o, u, and V (any 


vowel with an inferior hook), which indicates the nasalized 


counterpart of the oral vowel it contains. For the purposes of 
this ethnographic survey, it will suffice to say that these are 
‘pronounced approximately as in English except for the following: 

/e/ varies freely between the sound of "ch" in "church," and ae 
that. of "sh" in "shut, "hush" ; the vowels, /1/, /e/, /a/, 


have so-called continental values ‘ as in Spanish, but vary from 


a close to a more open sound according. to position and stress, 
/u/ being occasionally heard as a close "o"; /o/ is a high back | 
/unrounded vowel (T | 


Compound phonemes : are: /ie/, /is/, /ro/, , prof, 
hin. /ai/, which are heard as rising diphthongs --the last 


| two with fronted first e lement--e xcept for /ia/ and /ua/, which 
become level diphthongs and slightly disyllabic ies they occur 
‘under conditions of stress; and /er/, /ai/, /ao/, /aua/, which 
4 are falling diphthongs, and from which triphthongs may be 
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formed by the addition of a prefixed high vowel (/i/ or /u/), 


which is then heard as a semi-vowel (y or w), Other combina- 
(tions are vowel sequences, 

Stress is phonemic and is indicated by / /. However, 

: the accent will be omitted in the case of words which conform 
|to the following general pattern: stress most often falls on — 
‘the second syllable of words of three or more syllables (and | 
thereafter on the fifth, eighth, ete.), and on the first syl- 
lable of shorter words, Unstressed vowels be weak, 


and when word-final may be unvoiced--especially after a voiced 


‘consonant or another vowel. 


| Reproduced from: 

= "The Black Carib of British Honduras" 
York, 1951. 
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